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$a a dee whet tur:Coantey libotits b 
- new. and unheard of Difficulties, when a con · 


3 part of the Nation is employed in arraign- 


ing or defending particular Parties and Principles, 
Y age tn of Man's 2 os 


iy 1 hope fill to find FE portion of inherent Vir 
tue in your Breaſts, which; u hen call'd upon; will 
exert itſelf to reſcue your Country from Perdition, 
and by acool and ſpirited effort to reſtore it, in ſome 
degree, to- chat glorious eminence from which 
it has been ſo rapidly „ | =: 
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5 Were the Motives which give riſe to the fol- 
bowing Pages founded upon principles vulgagh, . 
Ambition, I ſhould by no means have addreſſed 
myſelf to you; the ſplendid rays of Power, or the 
ſcarce leſs dazzling beams of popular Applauſe 
would in that caſe have directed my Courſe ; and 
the erroneous though fatal diſtinction n of Mipiftry: 
=o Oppoſition, bad rendred me the * Bigot 


in of the one or the other Faction. „ 
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In times of leſs im portance, private Friendſhi p, 
3 or even 1 political Opinion, might, to a pertain De- 
1 8 gree, have juſtified the Blas Wop at a moment like 


F the preſent, when, under the threatening Circum- 
=  - Afances which ſurround us, our very exiſtence as 
1 1 independent Nation ſeems at ſtake; every Idea ; 
l bol partiality ſhould, as far as Human Nature will 5 
1 permit, be done away, and every e contider- ns 
. ation on mould give PR to Convictio. 
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3 Small alas! . is, it is ref 
| 1 1 able and, however the miſguided: Zealots of 
1 Party may endeavour to miſrepreſent you as cold, 
| p . or at beſt lukewarm Friends to thoſe, | with whom 
| you generally, though filently concur; ſtill there 
are thoſe in Parliament (Thouſands I am ſure there 
are without doors) who anxiouſly expect from 
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| Before I enter upon the ſubject of this Addrefs, 
it may be neceſſary to ſpecify 1 that deſeription + 
"Perſons, " whom I include in 'my Idea of Indepen- 5 
dent Members ef either Houſe of Parliament. I by * 
no means admit every | Claimant ; On the contrary, 
| "thoſe WO are particularly apt to boaſt, in their 
Speeches, of their Impartiality and Independence, FE. 
by no means convince me of the truth of 
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. their Aſfertions. 7 
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2 "The TY Members altert a "claim to an 
5 > is Monopoly of Parliamentary Indepen- 
5 dence; ; 2 Claim apparently -uryjuſt, affuredly 
5 | Preſumptuons: : Whereas, I, believe, were I in a 
diviſion of a Committee of the whole Houſe of 

i Commons, to pick out thoſe Members, to whom 
1 now apply myſelf, 1 ſhould _freſpaſs as much on 

Mr. Roß IN SON, as on Mr. Bras, | for permiſſion 

to inſpect Pei ſeveral Corps. d a e 
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Among the Lords, the number of courſe. would 
65 proportionably ſmaller: But both would derive 
great weight from their Character as well as from + 
"=p _ |: - | 
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| other hand, their Opponents of a fimilar Deſcrip- | 


„ hols of either Houſe who come 
Fam tion muſt be allowed to act up- 
on Principle; and, whichever fide they eſpouſe, jt 


walk derive Honor as FI as RY 0 


. 8 . weir | 


5 905 on one, or other of theſe Motives ; either 
the Cifapprobation of the Meaſures propoſed by 
Government, or 2 total diſtruſt of the Abilities of 


thoſe, | to whom the carrying them into execution 
is entruſted by the executive 1 Bla while, on 


tion, muſt either approve of the Meaſures, and 
confide 3 ig thoſe Who are employed 1 in conducting N 


| them, « of elle muſt think, that to countenance Mi. 


niſterz and to ſuppcrt ( Government i is one and the : 
ſame thing, Howeyer they may difapprove of 


ow or their . till 55 cread of a 
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very Midiſters gladly embrace the opportunity of 


attributing that ſupport, which they derive in fact 


from this apprehenfion of, their Opponents (well 
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In Times bike theſe, de Men wilt ſay. the Hands 
of, Government ſhould be ſtrengthened ; doubt 


leſs they ſhould be ſo I beg leave to atk, have 


they been weakened ? No. Has Parliament ge. 
{uſed any one Application for Support? No, 


_have their liberal. exertions been directed ſo as to 


anſwer the public Expectations? No. Have we 
ſucceeded in America? No. —-At Ses? Nomr 


Have de any Alliances to aſſiſt us in the proſecu- | 
tion of the War? No. — To theſe plain though 


not leſs mee ene what other Anſwer 


n 


aſters which have befallen us, have ariſen either 


5 from the total Inability in the executive Power to 


direct its opperations with effect to the attainment 
of the end propoſed, or from a criminal wiſappli- 


cation of the, Powers wich which! it bach been in- 
truſted; to whichever of theſe Circumſtances it 
may have been owing, it is a lamentable Truth, 
rn ee . 
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Jar deſcription, of Independ- 
1 Members of Parliament that I chiefly defire to 
apply myſelf; their Principles do them honor 
5 Properly hel they, You be gf Paar Benefit 
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In former Times, Parliament would dave int 
* at ſuch a Period as the preſent; why doerit 
not now? The Committees of Aſſociation woukd = 
anſwer, their filence is purchafed. I aſk not them, 
I put the Queſtion to you. You anſwer, our Inter- 
 Fercnce would be hazardous, and for this 'Feafori'\ we 
- muſt not endanger the public Tranquility: We 
on we have no wiſh to ſupport thoſe Men who 
have forfeited our Confidence; but the conſequence 1 
of their femoval would be conföfton; whom could = 
ve truſt? There is no Man or ſet of Men, to whom 
we or the Nation look up: The Members i in 'Op- | 
poſition have on many occafions gone unwarratit- 
able Lengths, They have deceived the Moderate, 
alarmed the Timid, and perplexed Themſelves; 
they appear as much digointed and unſettled as the 
Miniſters themſelves; ' how'then can we venture 
to throw the Reins of Government into fach 
Hands, till we are aſſured the Conſtitution Will be 
ſafe under their Adminiſtration? To this I beg 
leave to reply, I pretend not to defend every Part 
of the conduct of Oppoſition, on the contrary, in 
ſome inſtances I differ eſſentially from the greater ; 
Number of them; and particularly, in the Line 
of conduét, Aby have in general purſued upon 
the moſt important Queſtions relative to the Ame. 
5 New War: oy Tam free to own, that upon che 
8 | es momentous 


IE * 


momentous point of totally, and formally Sung 
up America (which Lhy no means intend at pre- 
ſent to diſcuſs) L am ſo unfortunate, as not to agree 
with ſeveral of Bo * Characters 00 + 
whom, [he | ; 
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5 3 ee part of che conduct of Opt. 
poſition, you ſay, has. been the frequent practice 
af appealing to the People at large, in 4-manner. 
not only highly diſreſpectfull to the executive 
Branch of the Conſtitution, but in terms directly 

condemning the couduct of the two Legiſlative 
Branches, more eſpecially that couſiſting of their 
aun Repreſentatives; theſe Meaſures in general 
have been conducted with that noiſe and turbu- 
lent Irregularity, of which our Hiſtory furniſnes us 
| with ſuch frequent Examples; but the late Inſti- 
tutions adopted by ſeveral Counties, Cities, &. 
ſeem to have encreaſed your apprehenſions on that 
| Head. A brief ſketch. of the Riſe, ſubſequent con- 
1 duct, ; and. preſent; ſituation, of- thoſe Aſſemblies, 
will beſt ſhew how they are 97 either bi, Cen. 
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The Committees! and Aflociations in different 
parts, which were formed on the ſpeeĩous Pretence 
of u. ee met many 1 je of an e | 
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fr ae raglation of public economy, on ellis 


ged their Plan, and for a time acquited a degree 
of importinee and coul Iency which became un- 
uſual and alkrming, ſo far, as theſe ſelf created 
and at leaſt irregular Meetings; were frequented” 
by many ſerious, and independent Characters : It 
ſoot) however appeared, That the firſt” object of 
their Inſtitution hy no mearis* contaitied the main 
Syſtem" of their future Opefhtions. Ambitious 


dau defiguing Men had acquired the mänägemebt 
of theſe Meetings, and inſtead of confining 

ſelves either in point of Time, or in reſpect to 

te matter of Deliberation, to the original übern 
_of Diſcuſſion; they choſe? to proceed unaſked ts 
_— model our Government by an e 


e 241 


total change of the Conſtitution, ſo far at leaſt, 


| " related to that very niaterial' part of it, the 
Houſe'of Commons; and what perhaps rendered 


this Plan of Innovation more alarming Was, its 
meeting with no-rrifling ſupport” from great, "ak 


diſtingiſhed N in N Hotiſes'sf Parl. 
ament. $9444 2 LEH ; q 
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Such was the internal Situation of the Co, 


when the Riots n London: broke out in Jane, 
1780, and threatened the deſfruction of the Ca- 
pital; the irregular aſſembling of Thouſands un- 

diet ths aſſumed * of the Proteſtant Aſſo- 


E 1 


ciation meeting with no oppoſition from the exC= 
cutive Power, was looked upon by the ROS 
of « our Foreign Enemies, as an opportunity,” 
to be neglected, of carrying into immediate Es 
cution, their deſperate deſigns upon the Capital; a 
ſpirited though extraordinary exertion of the Pre- 
 rogative, happily reſtored the public Tranquil- 
lity; and the Calamities which owed their Riſe to 
done Aſſociation brought the Term ifſelf i into diſ- 
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"Ts the 1 with which Meine at ne 
ment impreſſed, full as much as to any degree 
of reaſonable conviction, do 1 attribute that Lan. 
guor, under which the Committees have ſnes 
laboured, and which J truſt will ſpeedily end in 
their Diſſdlution; the ſupport they received 

from ſeveral Members of Parliament, Fallow to 
Have been eenſurable, N. Sand t Won e 
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5 The lat, and the ain e al, ene 
the Opponents of Adminiſtration, is, in ſome caſes 
a direct, in others an indirect abetting the defigns 
of our Enemies; the latter, though by no means 
an unimportant Qꝝeſtion is of ſo vague a Nature; 
: bene would r more e and more Abi 
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nw * 1 poſſe fairly. to diſcuſs 83 8 former x 
Is. Criminal indeed and if proved to have any 
foundation, I will only aſk your own Candor to 
decide what our Government muſt be, if ſuch 
a Line. of, conduct could have agg, either is 
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8 5 5 to Gellneste in 2 
A Colors thoſe political features of Opps: 
ſition which appear the moſt deformed, and which, 

- aided by the infinuations of others, you make. no 
difficulty of confeſſing, have occafioned your A- 
larms, I ſhall not trouble you with an enquiry 
into private Characters; 3 4 mode of reaſoning which 
upon Subjects of this Nature ever appears illiberal, 
and indeed in the preſent Inſtance would be totally 
uſeleſs, as you yourſelves do not deny, that Cha- 
N racters ſtrongly. marked with Profligacy and In- 
famy, have long been, and Rill are, under your own 


Connivance, employed in ſome of the higheſt Of- 


fices of Government: And here ge me leave 
cooly, and deliberately to aſk; do you not ſeriouſly 0 
imagine that you may have carried your ſilent 
ſupport of Particular Men too far? Have they 
not abuſed your Confidence ?. are not you, your- 
yes convinced that an earlier change might have 
at 8 or — leaſt i it could not have 
| "PR. 
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produced; a more un 8 Criſis than our pre- 
ſent ſituation diſplays on every fide ? the conſe · 
YEE: of Four Efie will 3 fear be fatal.” 8 


5 . 
K 2 


"The inaAiviey of P in ſooh mw” 
"that Body contemptible ; 2 total Deſpondency or 
a licentious Fury will ſeize the People and in ei- 
ther Situation the Event muſt be fatal ; the Latter 
| will preſent us with a proſpect. of univerſal Anlar- 
chy, and from the Former we muſt expect a 
more tranguil' tho? perhaps more diſgracefull ſ be- 
7 cies ; of Deſtruction, under the inſulting appearance 
of the Forms of the Conſtitution n being ſtill pre- 
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. now 2 us for a A Moment conſider” one 
hege, nay perhaps the very ſtrongeſt motive 
for thoſe Apprehenſions with regard to Perſons of 
acknowledged Abilities, which have hitherto actu- 
ated you to perfiſt in excluding them, though at 
the dreadful « expence of continuing in Office, thoſe _ 
| whom you deſpiſe : I mean that political Phan. 

tom, that democratic Bugbear, of appealing to the 
People at large on queſtions of Government. The 
practice, ſuch as it is, derives no charms from No- 
velty : It has been the conſtant Practice of every 
Oppoſition, no matter ears: Whig: or bs ever 
N „ ſince 
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3 the curſe of Par fell upon the Nation : Its 


effects, if any, are, momentary, and can never 
prove in any degree fatal to a Syſtem which de. 


ſorves the Name of Government. One bad conſe- 
2 however 1 57 11 ariſes from the abuſe of 


* 


* — * 
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part either of the Conflityent, or Rep 
Body. prevents them from being promulgated 


through the regular. and ordinary Channel of Par- 
liament, it is impoſhble to attain to the true Know: | 


ledge of them by other means; as the Frequent 


| Impoſitions which different Factions have practiſed 


to ſerve particular Purpoſes with the People, 


throw a degree of Suſpicion, if not of Ridicule, 


upon tl the very Idea of conſulting them. En, Ee: 

3 fore. and reſpe&t the rene Len their 
Kaen upon every Occafion : "The Conftitu- 
tion has clearly pointed out the proper 1 Mode by 
which they may be ſervel, and they are too ſen- 
fble of the Benefits they derive under i it not to be 
jealous of its Preſervation: And Iwill truſt to their 
Underſtandings, that they. are convinced” their 


preſent Calamities do not originate | from any. fault 
+ inhezent i in the * but from the bad ad- 


e | miniſtration 
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Of rhis;Ttruſt; the 


People are convineed, and though I would by:no 


means wiſh them to continue in that reſtleſs ſtate un- 
der which the Paest DENT DE Mon TESQUIEU® 


ſeems to inſinuate they perpetually '- labour, yet 
F cannot but with-them-to be awake to their 


own Intereſt, ſo far as to avoid che orher extreme 


Which: ſo e yo N ep 


5 7 - 
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8 8 how. mean Is take Fond of my Fellow Sub 
Jes (1 wiſh I could not likewiſe call them Fellow 
Sufferers) without Doors, and return to thoſe 
Members of the reſpective Houſes. of Parliament 
on y whoſe conduct the Welfare of the N ation ſo 
materially. depends : Among your Number, my 
| Lords, I could ſelect ſome who having been em- 
ployed i in various departments of the State, muft 


poſſeſs a fu perior Degree of public Knowledge, and 


who to great natural and improv d Abilities have ad- 
ded a conſiderable. degree of Experience i in matters 
ED Government Such naturally preſent themlelyes 
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F . Soaking of the Efidts which real fs from the Clinite HE. 
land this celebrated: Fer ae „ "IL 
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«6 111 Servitude c commence toujours par e Sommeil, mais un my 


qui n à de repos, dans aucune Situation qui ſe täte ſans ceſs, & 


trouve tous les endroits douloureux, ne pourroit guere Sendormir. 
Liv. 14, Gps'* 13 De I 2 des Loi | 
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70 my * in a 3 Light. 
Though long retired from ſcenes of active Buſineſs, 
che recollection of their paſt. ſervices claims the 
Tribute of RefpeR,; and when we recall their 
former conduct to our View, we cannot be ſo un: 
0 as to. imagine, . that. ſuch Characters can 4 
| indifferent to the Fate of their Country,— TK 


Theſe are theMen who alt fegen) 1 
in private the Ruin which ſurrounds us, nay they 
will even acknowledge their Diſapprobation of . Rf 
3 particular Men and Meaſures, their Diſtruſt of | 3 | 
ſome, and the notorious want of Information in 4 
t others of the King s Servants ; they will lament 
the little : appearance of Syſtem, or of Conũiſteney in 
; theirCouncils, or of Spirit, or Efficacy i in carrying 
them i into Execution. Does the conduct of theſe 
Noblemen! in public correſpond with their private 
Sentiments ?, nothing i in fact is more different. 
To. what then can we attribute this ftriking i incon- 1 
fiſtency in Characters, otherwiſe ſo reſpeRible ? 
The only reaſon that I preſume can be offered in 
addition to thoſe, to which I have already „ 
ded, is, che miſtaken Notion that voting with 
Miniſters upon every Queſtion is not only eſſen- 
tially evincing their Loyalty to their Sovereign, 
but alſo adding Strength to his Government, al- 
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But let aa Le "Ig ever «ſo ee 


let their Attachments to the moſt eſſential Intereſts 


of their Country be ever ſo ſincere, a ſullen, filent 
xcquieſcence* in every Meaſure, which Miniſters 
| Propoſe, totally unſupported by Argument in Pub- 
lic, nay frequently contradicted by themſelves in 
Private, can ne ver contribute to the Welfare of the 
State, or indeed be productive of any additional 
degree c of favourable Reputation to themlelves, 


— :7 4 


«tt AA uten all, to [what ſuperiority of hidden Merit 
can theſe Miniſters lay claim, ſo as to juſtify this 
new: unheard: of ſpecies of Support? Has there 
appeared in the projecting their Meaſures, any ſuch 
extraordinary portion of Wiſdom, as to entitle the 
Cabinet to the Character of more than ordinary 
Sagacity? Has the Proſecution of - their Plans 
been conducted with ſuperior Spirit and Reſolu- 
tion? Have the different Departments of the State 
ſo juſtly, and happily co · opperated with each other 
as to have produced the appearance of any firm, 
conſiſtent, and well digeſted Syſtem of Govern- 
ment? To theſe Queſtions can either Candor ar 
Common- ſenſe give any other Anſwer than a di- 
ze& Negative? Can we then ſuppoſe any think- 
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| vg Mind will entertain a doubt upon the Subject ? 
The experience of the laſt twelve Months repeated | 
Diſgraces, and Calamities would ſurely be ſuffi 


gient to remove ny . to 4 decifive 
_ 1 9125 en? 2 e . of 


7 8 44 5 1 2 2 8h 2222447 1 | 
| a Cabinet ſocireutaſtanced-can Ge be ſap» 
poſed to exhibit a ſingle Member whoſe Situation 
can excite the Envy even of puerile Ambition. 
The want of Harmony amengſt the Individuals 
who compoſe it, naturally produces inconſiſtency 
in cheir Meaſures. The great and ſhining Abilities 
of one Man loſe their Efficacy through the Inde- 
Liſion, and Inackrvity of another: Mutual Com- 
Plaints pr duce mutual Diſtruſt; and thoſe who 
from the particular ſituation of Affairs, are more 
immediately concerned in the active ſeenes of Bu- 
fineſs, have unfortunately, from their Political, for 
I will not mention Private Characters, obtained ſo 
- fixed, enormous a degree of public Odium, as 
to communicate ſome ſhare of it, even to thoſe, 8 
who, by being joined with them in Ac dminiſtration, 
Dear the blame of being their Aſſociates in guilt. 
hold it totally unneceflary to name the two 
"Miniſters I allude to. America and France will 
doubtleſs join in celebrating their Benefators and 
in 8 names err 00 
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* One piece of advice however I will venmtute to 
give theſe Noble Lords; they muſt be confidered 


as particularly feſponfible fon the Difaſtrous — | 


tion uf their deluded Cduntry, in regard to th 
twa gteat and i important Objects Her cage 
and her Navy. A continuanice of that yun#ccount- 
able, and fatal languor which ſeems to have 
affected the Vitaly of the Conflizution may-pictect 
them from Publie Juflice; let qui IR if 
THO 3 5227 oo eee eee 
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— 1 wiſh mai comeflty to comvipee. you, that 


” eng does it ariſe e dee 


Pique, or Perſonal Reſentment. An earneſt deſire 


to avoid thoſe very diſagreeable Conſequenees 


which muſt, according to my Ideas, inevitably 


follow, from a continuance of ſuch Men in Office, 


has been my ſale inducement in offering this part 
of n nn * e 


GG 


pi which the report of the Removal of.theſe 
ll-fated- Miniſters (cither by Diſmiſhan, or by 


voluntary Reſignation) Vas received by the Pub- 


lic: Inſomuch that many of che conſtant Parli- 


enter, Su pponters of 3 congratulated 
kn D eu 


I caynot in yn Rog over. - che- Satiafuftion | 


. 


ac alt on the Profpett of Evens; which they 
conſidered, not only juſtified by Propriety, but 


even dictated by Neceflity — The Sentiments of 
Juch Perſons it is to be hoped will find due 
weight in that Quarter, e hitherto Can 
hes xa i hot . 4 0 * 


- Haviog g now 77 you And a view of 


Kot fides of your reſpective Houſes, with all 


their ImperſeQions on their Heads, I ſhall confine. 
the remaining Pages, with which I ſtill mean to 
treſpaſs upon your patience, to your oun imme- 


dite ſituations, and to that particular line of con 
duct, which, far from preſuming to dictate, I 


propoſe, with all humility and __ to _ 


to e wan een . om 
het 4 F 


The 'condudt of dhe Miniſter in the Houſe 4 5 
C mons, on the Day of Sir James Lowther's 
4$ r motion, me have ee to you, had 
. ak you 


q 12 Houle of Commons. Mercui ig Die Dec is. = 


ks” 


"Se - Le Sl. To declare, that the War ht on 
againſt the Colonies and Plantations of North America, had been 


inetfectoal to the Purpoſes it was undertaken, of affording Protec · 
Hon 0 his Majeſty's Loyal Subjects 2 _ 


hoſti 4 28 n 
4 CLE 'S 57 _ 


en TG 510 


P wy 


you hot been be che urmoſt efforts of aber 
from ſuch Quarter. 15 Ra T TO I OL MEL £5 om 


WE: Ae Be 


ee doubtleſs, 5 upon. bn both 4 


| Parties 28. the Arbiters of that Day's Bufineſs: 


People ol the, moſt oppoſite Deſcriptions without 
| doors were anxjous to know, which fide, Sir Wm. 
| Dolben,, who was conſidered as your Leader, 
would ſupport, and to a Conviction of that weight 
which ſuch reſpectable Characters muſt eyer poſ- 
ſes, and of that important Deſeription of Men 
Which they could ſo, powerfully influence, can we 
alone attribute the Behaviour of the Miniſter, 
Who! in order to ſecure the Majority, choſe in Ar- 
gument, to meet the Queſtion, at leaſt half way, 
and then diſpoſed of it by calling for the order 
of the Dey; as he was convinced. a manly and 
ſpirited Rejection of it, unqualified. by ſpecious, 
_ tho! empty Wien could not at 5 Ti Pe: have 
been carried. Grams cid 105 


If his Loch! had ever F the Pad W 
to 1 or to | preſerve a an Opinion when toned 


* waſh 
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nt 3 it is. th opinion of this Houſe; that all PRO 
tempts to reduce the Americans to Obedience by Force, will be 1 in- 
_ effeQual, and muſt be injurious to the true intereſts of this Country, ; 
by 3 her Powers to refit her antient and * 


11 


Shoe: ds directly. given a i. Negative, or have 
found ſome Part of that Motion not totally diſſonant 


From tis ohn Ideas. To have allowed tllis 3 


q nay one might' have tliquglit ju- Ju- 


A8 Inſtead of this, Ks Lotünüp Speech was | 
fol of Nothing! bur _ Iriconfiſtenicies, 1 | 


_ Hugatory LH 5 : 9105 Noveny of Gander, 

perhaps, alarmed him with an Idea of its requit- 
ing a degree Of Metal Exertion, it teaft Phinfut; 
I not injurious th his natural Conſtitution: upon 
chis Oceaſion, he certainly miſſed 21. Opportunity 
Sbuendg Mümself credit in the eyes of the Public, 
probably for the following weighty Nesbe, which 
has ſw often prevented him from contributing el 
. Tentially © te the Profperity of that Public : "His 
utmoſt wiſh may have been, in frequent Inſtances 
to contribute to the welfare of his Country; and 
he would have done ſo, but found it (Hke Idle 
1 the Farce) ſo ee 5 L 


e 60 beirn to cke the 2 
5 influence you poſſeſs, the Public naturally 
look up to you for Protection: all ranks and 
conditions. call upon vo to take an active Part 
in the n . to which you. Wan! : 


f 


icat n might | 


t 4 1 


to Alpers them in their diſtreſs by nitholding 
yout aſſiſtance, and advice would be a degree of 


baſeneſs of which you never can be guilty; there 
ſeems to be a general Cry for an enquiry into the 
late management and conduct of our Navy, nay, 


1 1 am ward the Noble Lord at the Head, of that 


port Departmens bay expreſſed an earneſt 
Deſire, that ſuch an Enquiry ſhould be inſtituted; © 
We will for! obce admit, that his unde expreſs 
bis rent mz, m will, 8 255 25 


e chat eicher can be relied * 10 


; 1 - 
n ba: 5 we Þ » 


10 this inſtance, 1 his Deſires ee with | 


oY . the Public, J flatter myſelf, that he 
din be. indulged, and chat this Enquiry may be 


conducted with candor, and with a 


$s inveſt 


gation, worthy the Importance of -the-Subje& g 
it muſt not be a mock enquiry, like thoſe, which 
within theſe few years, after having excited the 

Anziety, as well as the Curioſity, of the Public, 
have ended in nothing Satisfactory to the Commu- 
nity, or indeed eſſentially ſerviceable to the Parties 
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5 en he is not a -\ Where poor: Soc 
5 « who- are ſuppoſed, on all occaſions, to vote | 
with Adminiſtr 


; * reſearches. 


& © 


tion, be the Buſineſs: what it 

e may, and that when the Examination ſhal! 
« take Place, for his part, he will endeavour to 
et make it a ſound one, and probe every thing to 


the Bottom ; that he is ready to beſtow-the 
©Rod or Wreath with equal Impartlity, the 


c 900d. Fa 8 8 guide i * bis 


77 be Glewn; L Declarations af fach Men, 4 "infos 
the Public with hopes of better Times, they know 
that Characters of that ftamp;-:can:mean nothing 
but the public Welfare, and that the Artifices of 


xt 


- Miniſters to deter them from purſuing: their own = 
1 Plan of Conſtitutional Duty, muſt, inſtead of 
ſuceeſs, meet N e n en 
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11 bb 2 an | enquiry | fairly gone into, Wes im- 


0 partially conducted, any Miniſter, or Miniſters, 


on whoſe conduct, ſuch enquiry is inſtituted, 


ſhall appear to have acted conſiſtently with that 
| = 24 owe the Public, and in a manner a 


favor- 


E 1 


Favorable to its me it will, Uncle 
be as much your Duty to declare their Innocence, 
or even merit, as on the contrary, it will behove 
you to declare their guilt : but in either caſe, ſi- 
8 on 5 2955 ORE wut . ay w/out in regabl : 


+ "Io. * 


1 am ee cy to IS « «oli | 
able ſhare of merit, for the anxiety you profeſs | 
for the Preſervation of internal order and tran- 
quility, and which you frequently alledge as 
one Reaſon for condemning the Idea of a Change 
of Miniſters, as a proper Choice. of Perſons to 
ſucceed to the Adminiſtration of Public Affairs, 
you imagine, would be a taſk of no eaſy nature. 
I own I cannot flatter any man, or ſet of Men, 


fo far as to believe, perfection is to be found _ 


amongſt any of them, yet I cannot well conceive, 
how, after ſuch repeated Diſgraces, any change 
could be for the worſe, providing Parliament did. 
its Duty: but if, on the contrary, the Legiſlative | 
Body, inſtead of being what the Conſtitution | 
-wiſely ordained it to be, a Controul upon the 
Abuſes of thoſe employed by the executive 
Power, condeſcends quietly to ſubmit to fink 
into a mere Regiſter of Royal Edicts, like ſome 
of the French Parliaments, I will then freely * 
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demands your moſt ſerious attention at this alarm 


ing Criſis, would not only be treſpaſſing upon 


your Patience, but in fact inſulting your under- 
ſtanding. The great and primary Object of the 


Ambition of the:Haule of Bourbon, ſeems upon 


the Point of being acconipliſhed, to the manifeſt 
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10 OS ES are we to be nn 
40d daily inereaſe of her * The Canſe- 
quences to this Country, whether confidered in a 
3 G mec view, vf be 14 ct 


1 chk the Progreſs of her a ambitious vi views, 


40 ſave the Poſſeſſions which il remain in the 
Weſt Indies, and to prevent, if poſſible, the fatal 


ſeparation of the Empire, muſt ſtill be the great | 


_——_ of your Deliberations. An actiye, well 
Og el, and vigorous exertion of that, Force, 
under the Aufpices of firm and prudent Councils 


at Home, can alone furniſh a proſpect of ſucceſs, 


* u of PEE MM: momentous Points, 


They all appear fo cloſely connected, that miſ. 


conduct in one, muſt Prove of the worſe Con- 
ſequence to all: and I am firmly of Opinion 
that no Peace with North America, which muſtt 
5 not be diſgraceful, nay fatal to this Country, 55 2 25 
can ever be expected, until we have obtained _ 
ſome great Ws 285 Wy over the Arms of 


5: 


France. cs por Is 5 55 | 
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. to e ee ee you are aſſured a con- 
tinuance of our preſent: Rulers in Office is ne- 
ceſſary, give them a manly, and a generous 
ſupport : if on the ether hand, you are con- 
vinced a Change is defirable, ſpeak out: Flat- 
_ * tery to any Party, at rhis 2 muſt be deemed, 

3 T Ee to All. | 


Ponds 51 I; 


To you, my 0 HE Gentlemen, it is 27S 


come a more than ordinary Duty, to declare y 2 
- ſentiments, and to moderate the intem perate ze al 4 


of either fide of the Houſe, 


'To fulfil this Duty, every Idea of Public-and Pg 
of Tren We calls 1 285 M 
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hidden, though 1 Powers you poſteſs— 
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: firm and vigila ndu& i he 
and vigilant co in purſuit of- choſe 
| Meaſures „ On: which, not only the Ne utatic 
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convince your fellow Subjects, 
Abe n 8 whether ſecret or avowed, can 
deter the Real Friends of their Country, from a 
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INTRO DPUc TI 


a facts „ in "os le. hag 
been fo Men and [6 Aarenuouſiy denied, by thefriends 
of the imported patriots of every deſeription, it 2 
735 peared i in ſome fort, neceſſary to prefix to the pre- 
ent edition a proof of their authenticity. The author 8 
could not-wiſh for a better than is contained in the 
- .remarks of the Gentleman's Magazine, een | 
be moſt reputable periodical publication in cm. 
„ OG or in all cont ee 


4 


MT. 
nm th reſpect to the literary merit of the work, as : 


the author never ſuppoſed it to have any, he isby no 
mean anxious to defend its character in that way. 5 
He endeavoured to give a plain and true account of . 
Ibe Doctor Emigration, and he believes, that the 


ks ay of the following 9 1 wi) convinee the 
reader that he has mane EO 


From the Gentleman? 's gs of January I 795: | 


THIS asg. ule at Philadelphia, 


and reprinted in England, is perhaps, a ſeverer 


attack than any which Dr. P. has ever experi- 
enced. It is founded on fubborn facts, the force 


of which, probably, all his ingenuity will never 


enable him to palliate ; and is intended to ſhew 


him that © it is not the people of England alone 


who know how to eſtimate. his merit. 
The Writer firſt ſets out by examining the 


Doctor's claims to compaſſion, and the truth of 


his declaration, that he hopes to find in Ameri- 
ca that protection from violence which Laws 


8 Government promiſe in all countries, but 
which he has not found in his own.” 


The riſe and progreſs of the riots at Birming- 


ham are then impartially traced to the proceed- 


_ ings of the Doctor 1 his Aud, who 1 5 


LEY © 


openly, and impudently, inflamed the minds of 
the people againſt them, by the celebration of 
the French Revolution on the z 4th of July. For 
the property which the Dactor loſt in theſe ri- 
ots, a jury of his country gave him upwards of 
_ 25001, damages; eleven of the unfortunate ri- 
oters were tried, four of whom were condemned 
and two executed. N 
The Doctor's tergiverſation, in blaming 
the conduct of the mob when againſt him, 
and exciting the people to act for themſelves 
when inſulted, is well expoſed. | 


The object of the Doctor and his brother-la- 


bourers, under the pretext of Reform, has ſel- 


dom been more accurately or juſtly developed 
than y this Writers 
The conduct of all the preſent modern En- 
| lighteners ſeems much of a piece with that 
which is wittily ridiculed by this author. 
Throughout the pamphlet, the writer, in the - 
. keeneſt manner, remarks on the hypocriſy and 
duplicity of that ſyſtem of moderation and to- 
leration which the Doctor profeſſes to be his on- 
ly wiſn— while, in the mean time, he was under- 
minding the religion and the conſtitution of his 
country; and pretended to foretel the time when 
the train which he had laid would catch fire, 
and blow up the whole fabrick. 3 
The dullneſs and ignorance of the addreſſes 
preſented to the Worſhipful Doctor, emulated 
by the ſame qualities in his anſwers, form the 
remaining theme of ſarcaſm and detection to 
this author, who ſeems to have collected, in a 
ſhort compaſs, fo many cutting truths and gall. 
ing obſervations on this Citizen of the World and 


ö 


% ? 


2 © 33 


. Friend to. Human Nature, and on the doctrines 
_ diſſeminated by him and his brethren in atheiſm _ 
and ſedition, as might have rendered intereſting 
u much larger v . ; | 
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12295 HEN tlie arrival of Doctor Prieſt- 

ley in the United States was firſt anounced, 1 
looked upon his emigration (like the propoled 

retreat of Cowley, to his imaginary Paradiſe, 
the ſummer Iſlands) as no more thanthe effect 
of that weakneſs, that delufive caprice, which 
too often accompanies the decline of life, and 
which is apt, by a change of place, to flatter 
age with a renovation of faculties, and a return 
of departed genius. Viewing him as a man 


| 1 that ſou ght repoſe, my heart welcomed him o 


the ſhores of peace, and wiſhed him, what he 
certainly ought to have wiſhed himſelf, a quiet 
obſcurity. But his anſwers. to the addreſſes of 
the Democratic and other Societies at New* 
York, place him in quite a different light, and 
ſabje& him ta the animadverſions of a public, 
among whom they have been induſtrioully pro- 
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No man has a right to pry into his neigh- 
bour's private concerns ; and the opinions of 
every man are his private concerns, while he 
keeps them fo ; that is to ſay, while they are 


confined to himſelf, his family and particular 
friends; but when he makes thoſe opinions 


public ; when he once attempts to make con- 


verts, whether it be in religion, politics, or 
any thing elſe; when he once comes forward 
as a candidate for public admiration, eſteem 
or compaſſion, his opinions, his principles, 


his motives, every action of his life public or 
private, become the fair ſubje& of public diſ- 
cuſhion. On this principle, which the Doctor 
ought to be the laſt among Mankind to contro- 
vert, it is eaſy to perceive that theſe \gbſerva- 


tions need no apolo 


m 


x 8 i 2 82 | An 2111 81 17 
His anſwers to Wa addreſſes of the : New- 
Tork ſocieties are evidently calculated to, miſ- 


lead and deceire the people of the United States. 
He there endeavours . to impoſe himſelf on 
and makes a canting profeſſion of moderation, 
in direct contradiction to the conduct of his 
141 1 2 e EEE ere 5 144 9 
whole life. : ? - 0 78 4 "TY : - *. 5 115 7 25 15 
' He ſays, he hopes to find here, ©; that pro: 


- & teQtion from violence, whichlaws and govern: : 
e ment promiſe in all countries, but which he 
cc has not found in his own.“ He certainly mu 


ſuppoſe that no European intelligence ever 


reaches this ſide of the Atlantic, or that. the in- 


habitants of theſe countries are toe dull to com- 


prehend the ſublime events that mark his life 
and character. Perhaps I ſhall ſhow him, that 
it is not the people of England alone who know 


% 


ee 9 1 
- how to * the merit of Doctor prieſtley 


Let us examine his claims to our compaſſion: 
let us ſee whether his charge againſt the laws 
and government of his country be juſt, or not. 

Oa the 14th of July, 1791, an unruly mob, 
aſſembled in the town of Birmingham, ſet fire to 
his houſe, and burnt it, together with all it con- 
tained. This is the ſubject of his complaint, and 
the pretended cauſe of his emigration. The fact 
is not denied; but in the relation of facts cir- 
cumſtances mult not be forgotten. To judge 

of the Doctor's charge againſt his country, we 
muſt take a retroſpective view of his conduct, 
and of the circuinſtances that led to the dafirur- 
ft tion of his property. | 
It is about twelve years fines he hogs to be 
A e among the diſſenters from the 
 eftablifhied church of England. He preached 
up a kind of dei/m* which nobody underſtood, 
and which it was thought the Doctor underſtood 
full as well as his neighbours. This - doctrine 
afterwards aſſumed the name of Unitarianiſm, 
and the religeux of the order were called, or 
rather they called themſelves, Unitarians. The 
ſect never roſe into conſequence; and the foun- 
der had the mortification of ſeeing his darling 
5 Unitarianiſm growing quite out of date with 


1 "* 


CES * This is one of le 6 hazarded afſertions;” 12 alluded 
to in the introductory addreſs. But how is it ha zarded ? 

The Doctor ſays, in his anſwer to Paine's Age of Reaſon, 
that the doctrines of atonement, incarnation, and the 

I trinity; have no more foundation in the ſcriptures, than 

the doctrine oſtranſinigr ation. . Is not this a kind of 
deiſm ? ? Is it not di ſin altogether ? Can a man whe denies 
- thedivinity of Chriſt, and that he died to fave RY, have 
x. be + pom to the . of 3 1 
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himſelf,” when the french Revolution came, 
and gave them both a Hort reſpite from eternal 
obli vion. 
Thoſe who know any thing of the Engliſh 
enters, know that they always introduce their 
political elaimsand projects under the maſk of re- 
ligion. The Doctor was one of thoſe who en- 
tertained hopes of bringing about a revolution 
in England upon the French plan; and for this 
ſe he found it would be very convenient 
Ar him to be at the head of a religious ſect. 
* Unitarianiſm was now revived, and the ſociety 
held regular meetings at Birmingham. In the 
inflammatory diſcourſes, called ſermons, deliver- 
cdat theſe meetings, the Engliſn conſtitution 
Was firſt openly attacked. Here it was that the 
Doctor beat his drum eccleſiaſt ic, to raiſe re- 
eruits in the cauſe of rebellion. The preſs ſoon 
ſwarmed with publications expreſſive of his 
t principles. Ihe revolutioniſts began to form ſo- 
eieties all over the kingdom, between which a 
mode of communication was eſtabliſhed, in per- 
fect e to that of the Jacobin Clubs i an 
- France; | 
Nothing was neglefted by this bd of he 
* parifian Propagandè to exite the people to a ge- 
neral inſurrection. Inflammatory hand- bills ad- 
vertiſments, federation dinners, toaſts, ſermons 
prayers; in ſhort, every trick that religious or 
political duplicity could ſuggeſt, was played off 
to deſtroy a conſtitution which has born the 
-teſt, and attracted the admiration of ages; and 
to eſtabliſh in its place a new be fri fabricated 
by themſelves. | 
The fourteenth of Yalsa 791, was of too — | 
nie in the annals of modern regeneration to be 


, ; 
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| negleQed by theſe regenerated politicians.” A 


club of them, of which Doctor Prieſtley was a 
member, gave public notice of a feaſt, to be held 
at Birmingham, in which they intended to ce- 
lebrate the French revolution. Their endea- 


vours had hitherto excited no other ſentiments 


in what may be called the people of England, 


than thoſe of contempt. The people of Birming- 


ham, however, felt, on this occaſion, a couvul- 
ſive movement. They were ſcandaliſed at this 


public notice for holding in their town a feſti- 


val, to celebrate events which were in reality 


a a ſubje& of the deepeſt horror: and ſeeing in it 


at the ſame time an open and audacious attempt 
to deſtroy the conſtitution of their country, and 
with it their happineſs, they thought their un- 
derſtandings and loyalty infulted, and prepared 


to avenge themſelves by the chaſtiſement of the _ 


Engliſh revolutioniſts, in the midſt of their 


| ſcandalous orgies, The feaſt nevertheleſs took 


place; but the Doctor, knowing himſelf to be 
the grand projector, and conſequently the parti- 


cular object of his townſmen's vengeance, pru- 
dently kept away. The cry of church and king 
was the ſignal ſor the people to aſſemble ; which 
they did to a conſiderable number, oppoſite 


the hotel where the convives were met. The 
club diſperſed, and the mob proceeded to break- 


ing the windows, and other acts of violence in- 


cident to ſuch ſcenes; but let it be remembered 
that no perſonal violence was offered. Perhaps it 
would have been well, if they had vented their 
anger on the perſons of the revolutioniſts; pro- 


vided they had contented themſelves with the 


ceremony of the horſe-pond or blanket. Cer- 
tain it is, that It would have been very fortunate 
if the riot had ended this way: but when that 
many-headed monſter, a mob, is once rouſed 
and put in motion, who can ſtop its deſtructive 
— ro OE m 
From the Hotel of the federation the mob proceed- 
ed to Doctor Prieſtley's Meeting-houſe, which 
they very nearly deſtroyed in a little time. Had 
they ſtopped here all would yet have been well. 


| | The deſtruction of this temple of ſedition and 


infidelity would have been of no great conſe- 
quence ; but, unhappily for them and the town 
of Birmingham, they could not be ſeparated, be- 
fore they had deſtroyed the houſes and proper- 
ty of many members of the club. Some of 
theſe houſes, among which was Doctor Prieſt- 
_ ley's, were ſituated at the diſtance of ſome miles 
from town; the mob were in force to defy all 
the efforts of the civil power, and, unluckily, 
none of the military could be brought to the 
place, till ſome days after the 14th of July. In 

the mean time many ſpacious and elegant houſes 


| were burnt, and much valuable property deſtroy- 


ed; but it is certainly worthy remark, that du- 
ring the whole of theſe unlawful proceedings, 
Not a ſingle perſon was killed gr wounded, either 
wilfully or by accident, except ſome of the rio- 
ters themſelves. At the end of four or five days 
this riot, which ſeemed to threaten more ſerious 
_ conſequences, was happily terminated by the 
-arrival of a detachement of dragoons; and tran- 
Auillity was reſtored to the diſtreſſed town of 
Birmingham. _ 85 „ 
The magiſtrates uſed every exertion in 
their power to quell this riot in its very earlieſt 


8 
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ſtage; and continued ſo to do to the laſt. The 
Earl of Plymouth condeſcended to attend, and 
act as a juſtice of the peace; ſeveral clergymen 
of the church of England alſo attended in the 


ſame capacity, and all were indefatigable in 


their endeavors to put a ſtop to the depreda- 
tions, and to re-eſtabliſh order. 

Every one knows, that in ſuch caſes, it is 
difficult to diſcriminate, and that it 1s aer 
neceſſary nor juſt, if it be poſſible, to impriſon, 
try, and execute the whole of a mob. Eleven 
of theſe rioters were, however, indicted; ſeven 
of them were acquited, four found guilty, and 
of theſe four, two ſuffered death; Theſe un- 
fortunate men were, according to the law, pro- 
ſecuted on the part of the king; ; and it has 
been allowed by the Doctor's own partizans, 


that the proſecution was carried on with every 


poſſible enforcement, and even rigour, by the 
judges and counſellors. The pretended lenity 
was laid to the charge of the jury! What a 


contradiction They accuſe the government of 


of ſcreening the rioters from the penalty due to 
their crimes, and at the ſame time they accuſe 
the jury of their acquittal! It is the misfortune 
of Doctor Prieſtley and all his adherents ever 

to be inconſiſtent with themſelves. 

After this general review of the riots, in 
which the Doctor was unlawfully deſpoiled of 
his property, let us return to the merits of his 
particular caſe, and his complaint; and here 
let it be recollected, that it is not of the rioters 
alone that he complains, but of the laws and 
government of his country allo. Upon an ex- 
amination of particulars we ſhall find, that ſo 


apart. The Doctor laid his damages at £4122. 


te 3; 


far — his 1 juſt cauſe of e the 7 
laws have rendered him ſtrict juſtice, if not 
ſomething more; and that if any party has 
reaſon to complain of their execution, it is the 
town of Birmingham, and not Doctor Prieſtly. 
Some time after the riots, the Doctor and 
| the other Revolutioniſts who had had property 
daa ed, brought their action, for damages 
aſt the town of Birmingham, or rather 
as the hundred of which that town makes 


11. 9. Aerling ; of which ſum £420. 15. . 
was for works in manuſcript, which he ſaid, 
had been conſumed in the fla mes. The trial of 
this cauſe took up nine hours: the jury gave a 
verdict in his favor; but curtailed the damages 
to C2502. 18. o. It was rightly conſidered 
that che imaginary value of the manuſcript 
works ought not to have been included in the 
damages; becauſe the Doctor being the author 
of them, he in fact poſſeſſed them ſtill, and the 
loſs could be little more than a few ſheets of 
dirty paper. Beſides if they were to be eſti. 
| mated by thoſe he had publiſhed for ſome years 
before, their deſtruction was a benefit inſtead 
of a loſs, both to himſelf and his country. This 
ſum then of £420. 15. e. being deducted, the 
damages ſtood at (3701. 16. 9; and it 
ſhould not be forgotten that even a great part 
of this ſum was charged ſor an apparatus of phi- 
loſophical inſtruments, ' which in ſpite of the 
1 wol W gaſconade of the philoſo- 
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pher, “ can be looked upon as a thing of ima- 
ginary value only; and ought not to be eſtima- 
ted at its co/f any more than a collection of ſhells 
or inſeQs, or any other of the frivela of a 
Vite ß Mo) 

No it is notorious that act ions for da- 
mages are always brought for much higher ſums 


than are ever expected to be recovered. - Some 


times they are brought for three times the 
amount of the real damage ſuſtained; ſome- 
times for double, and ſometimes for only a third 
more than the real damage. If we view then 
the Doctor's eſtimate in the moſt favorable 
light, if we ſuppoſe that he made but the addi- 


tion of one third to his real damages, the ſum 


he ought to have received would be no more 


than . 2467. 17. 103 whereas he actually . 


_ recieved C. 250. 18. o.; which was L. 35. 
co. 2; more than he had a right to expect. 
And yet he complains that he has not found 
protection from the daws and government of his 
countryl If he had been the very beſt ſubject 
in England, in place of one of the very worſt 
what could the laws have done more for him? 
Nothing certainly can be a ſtronger proof of 
the independence of the courts of juſtice, and 
of the impartial execution of the laws of England 
than the circumſtances and reſult of this cauſe. 


4 


„ „, Von have deſtroyed the moſt truly valuable and uſeſul 


apparatus of philoſophical inſtruments that perhaps 
any individual, in this or any other country, was ever 


poſſeſſed of, in my uſe of which+I annually ſpent large 


„ ſums, with no peconiary view whatever, but only in 
the advancement of ſcience, for the benefit of my country 
& and of mankind.” | . | 


Leiter to the inhabitants of | Birmingham, f 


/ 


r mob, who declared themſelves the 


tants of the place where they 
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A man 8 had for FAYE Fears: been the a- 
vowed and open enemy of the government and 


"conſtitution, had his property deſtro _-_ by a 
iends of 


both, and who roſe on him becauſe he was not. 
This mob were purſued by the government 
whoſe cauſe they thought they were defending; 
ſome of them ſuffered death, and the inhabi- 
aſlembled, were 
obliged to indemnify the man whoſe property 
"NP had deſtroyed. It would be curious to 
know what ſort of protection this reverend 
Doctor, this friend of humanity”? wanted. 
Would nothing ſatisfy him but the blood of 
the whole mob? Did he wiſh to ſee the town 
we Birmingham,” like that of Lyons, razed, and 
a1 its induſtrious and loyal inhabitants butch- 
-* ered; becauſe ſome of them had been carried 
to commit unlawful exceſſes from their deteſta- 


Dion: of his wicked project? BI RKMINOHAM 


MAS COMBATED AGAINST PRIZSTLEx. 
Bra AN HAN 1s NO MORE. This I ſuppoſe 
vould have ſatisfied the charitable modern phi- 

loſopher, who pretended, and who the De- 
moexratie ſociety ſay did,“ return to his enemies 
bleſſings for curſes. * Woe to the wretch that 
is expoſed to the benedictions of a modern 
philoſopher. His *dextre vengreſſe is ten thou- 


land times more to red, than the bloody 


ignard of the aſſaſſin: the latter is drawn on 


individuals only, the other is pointed at the 
human race. Happily for the people of Bir- 
nmingham theſe bleſſings had no effect ;there 
Was no National Convention, no Revolutionary 
| Tribunal, or e in * 


Ih 
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A 1 have already obſerved, if the Doctor 
| had been the beſt and moſt peaceable ſubject in 
the kingdom, the government and laws could 


not have yielded him more perfect protection; 
his complaint would therefore be groundleſs, if 
he bad given no provocation to the people, if he 
had in nowiſe contributed to the riots. If then 


he has received ample juſtice, coſidered as an 


innocent man, and a good ſubject, what ſhall we 
think of his complaint, when we find that he 


was himſelf the principal cauſe of theſe riots; 
and that the rioters did nothing that was not 


perfect conſonant to the principles he had ſor 
many years been Og: to inuten into their 


minds? 12145 


That he and his club were We N of thi 
riots will not be diſputed; for had they not 


given an inſulting notice o their intention to 
celebrate the horrors of the fourteenth of July, 
accompanied with an inflammatory hand- bill, 


intended to excite an infurrection againſt the 


government, no riot would ever haye taken 
place, and conſequently its diſaſtrous effects 
would have been avoided, | But, it has been 
ſaid, that there was nothing offenſive in this in- 
flammatory hand-bill; becauſe forſooth **' the 
matter of it (however indecent and untrue). 


„ was not more virulent than Paine's Rights of 
Res Fe nee n to Burke, remarks 


by This bana bil was Ufvornas by the db, Lond they 
| offered; a reward for apprehending the tho: but they 
took care to ſend him to FF rance before their eee 
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& ee on the aac of England, De. W's which 
e had been lately publiſhed without incurring the 
4 cenſure of government. So; an inflammatory 
| Performance, e. to be indecent and 
untrue, is not offenſive, becauſe it is not more 
urulent than ſome other performances, which 
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amore, EY in Bee. ifn not more — hem 
even the inflammatory works above mentioned. 
-They.,were more difficult to come at; to have 
tbem they mult be bought. They contained 
ſomething like —— the fallacy of which 
the government was very ſure would be detect- 
ed, by, the good ſenſe of thoſe who took the 
Pains. to read them. A hand- bill was a more 
commodious inſtrument of ſedition: It was 
calculated to have immediate effect. Beſides, if 
there had been nothing offenſive in ĩt, why did 
85 the club think proper to diſown it in ſo ceremo- 
nious a manner? They diſowned it with the 
moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, offered a reward for 
apprehending. the author, and afterwards juſti- 
hed it as an inoffenſive thing. Here is a palpa- 
ble inconſiſten cy. Ibe fact is, they perceived 
that this precious morſel of; eloquence, in place 
of railing a mob for them, was like to raiſe one 
| againſt them: they ſaw the ſtorm. gathering, 
and in the moment of fear diſov ned the wri- 
ting, After the danger was over, ſeeing they 
could not exculpate themſelves from the charge 


of having publiſhed it, they defended. it as n 


5 inotenhve performance. 


= ſtate. 
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The Doctor, in his juſtifieatory letter to the 
2 — of Birmingham, ſays that the company 
were aſſembled on this occafion” to celebrate 
e the emancip: tionofaneighbouring nation from 
«tyranny, withoutintimating adefire of any thing 

more rhan an improvement of their otom conflitution.” 
Exeeſſive modeſty! Nothing but an improvement ? 
A La FRANCo1sE' of courſe? However with tel- 
& to the church, as it was 4 point of con- 
ſcience, the club do not ſeem to have been altoge- 
ther ſo moderate in their deſigns. * Believe me,” 
ſays the Doctor in the ſame letter, the church 
„f England, which you think you are ſupport- 
e ing, has received a greater He by this conduct 
* of yours than and all my friends have ever aim- 
5 ed at it.“ They had then it ſeems aimeda blow 
at the eſtabliſhed church, and were forming 'a 
plan for improving the conſtitution; and'yet the 
Doctor, in the ſame letter, twice expreſſes his 
| aſtoniſhment at their being treated as the ene- 
mies of church and ſtate. In a letter to the 
ſtudents of the college ef Hackney he ſays, a 
« fierarchy,equally the bane of chriſtianityand na- 
« 7jonal liberty, now confeſſes its weakneſs ; and 
« be aſſured thatyouwillſee its complete reforma« 
tion or its fall.” And yet he has, the aſſurance 
to tell the people of Birmingham, that their 
| ſuperiors have deceived them in repreſenting 
him and his fe as the enemies of church and 


But, ſay they, we avxeninhy' exerciſed the 
right of freemen in aſſembling together; and 
even if our meeting had been unlawful, cognt- 
Zance Sura oat have been taken of i it og hs thie 1 ma- 


ia 013 

Sf giſtracy: there can be no liberty where a fero- 
cious mob is ſuffered to fupercede the law. Ve- 

- ry. true. This is what the Doctor has been 
told a thouſand times, but he never would be- 
eve it. He ſtill continued to bawl ont: The 
4 ſunſhineofreaſon will aſſuredly chaſe away and 
= 8 „ diffipare the miſts of darkneſs and error; and 
when the majeſty of the people is inſulted, or 
« they feel a3? ak oppreſſed by any /et of 

ce men, Taber have the power to redreſs the griev- 
4 ance.” So the people of Birmingham, feel- 
ing their majeſty inſulted by à ſet of men (and 


—_— very impudent ſet of men too), who audaci- 


ouſly attempted to perſuade them that they were 
all flaves and idolators,”” and to ſeduce them 
from their duty to God and their country, roſe 
* to redreſs the grievance.” And yet he com- 
pips? 4. Ah! 25 he, but, my good tounſmen, 
. ou miſtake the matter: 
0855 For, in all ſeruples of this nature, 
No man includes himſelf nor turns 

.  £*: The point upon his own concerns.“ 
And therefore he ſays to the people of Bir- 

. eee * Nou have been miſled.” But 
had they ſuffered themſelves to be miſled by 
himſelf into an inſurrection againſt the govern- 

ment; had they burnt the churches, cut the 
- . throats of the clergy, and hung the magiſtrates, 
nmülitary officers and nobility to the lamp poſts, 
would he not have ſaid that they exerciſed a 

ſacred right? Nay, was not the ver feſtival, 
which was the immediate cauſe of the riots, held 
expreſsly to celebrate ſcenes like theſe? to cele- 

brate the inglorious triumphs of a mob? The 
8 fqurteenth of July was a Gy B marked. with the 


* 
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blood of the innocent, andeventuallythe geſtruc- 
tion of an empire. The events of that day muſt 
ſtrike 40 to every heart except that of a de- 
iſtical philoſopher, and would brand with eter- 
nal . any other nation but France; which 
thanks to the benign influence of the Rights of 


Man, has made ſuch a progreſs in ferociouſ- 


neſs, murder, ſacrilege, and every ſpecies of in- 


_ famy, that the horrors of the eee of July 


are already forgotten. 

What we celebrate we 1 W 3 and 
does not the man, who approved of the events 
of the fourteenth of July, bluſh to complain of 


the Birmingham riots. ? <* Happily,” ſays he to 


the people of Birmingham, < happily the minds 
© of Engliſhmen have a horror for murder, and 
<« therefore you did net, I hope, think of that; 
„though by your clamorous demanding me 


4 at the hotel, it is probable that, at that time, 


<« ſome of you intended me ſome perſonal inju- 
« ry.” Ves, Sir, happily the minds of Engliſh- 
men have à horror for murder; but JED will 


ay that the minds of Engliſhmen, or Engliſh _ | 
= women either would have a horror for murder, 


if you had ſucceeded in pea abate their religi- 
on and conſtitution, and intro ucing your 
Frenchified ſyſtem of liberty? The French were 


acknowledged to be the moſt polite, gentle, 


compaſſionate and hoſpitable people in all Eu- 
rope: what are they now? Let Lafayette, Briſ- 


ſot, Anacharſis Cloets, or Thomas Fayne bim- 8 


ſelf anſwer this queſtion. 


Leet us ſee a little how 1 3 acted un- 
der the famous . that the DoQor fo 


much admires. ot 
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I; ſhall not attempt*$*Hetail of the horrors 
=: committed by the cut-throat Jourdan and his 
A ſdeiates in Provence, Avignon, Languedoc, 
Aud Roufillon.” © Towns and villages facked, 
E gentlemen's ſeats and caſtles burnt, and their 
habitat maſfacred; magiſtrates inſulted, 
beat, and impriſoned, ſometimes killed; priſo- 
naers ſet at liberty to cut the throats of thoſe they 
had already robbed: The exploits of this banc 
of patriots would fill whole volumes. They re- 
duced a great part of the inhabitants of the fi- 
neſt and moſt fertile country in the whole 
World to a degree of miſery and ruin that would 
never have been forgotten, had 'it not been ſo 
far eclipfed ſince, by the operation of what is, 
in < that devoted country, called the law. 
The amount of the damages ſuſtained in proper- 
ty, was perhaps a hundred thouſand times as 
reat as that ſuſtained by the Revolutioniſts at 
| nary When repeated accounts of theſe 
murderous ſcenes were laid before the National 
Aſſembly, what was the conſequence? what the 
redrefs? We had our fears“ faid Monfieur 
Gentil, for the priſoners of Avignon, and for 
de the lives and property of the inhabitants of 
e that unhappy country; but theſe fears are now 
1 „ changed into a certainty : the priſoners are 
>: corel; ihe copnty lan are burnt, and“ 
5 A Monfieur Gentil was called to order, and 
D not ſuffered to proceed; after which theſe pre- 
5 cious Guardians of the Rights of Man“ paffed 
a cenſure on him, for having flandered the pa- 
triots. It is notorious that the chief of theſe cut- 
throats, Jourdan has ſince produced his butche- 
Ties in Avignon as a proof of his c#vi/m, and that 
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he is now a diſtinguiſhed character a among the 
; real friends of the Revolution. 


Does the Doctor remember having 3 any wx 


thing about the glorious atchievements of the 
oth of Auguſt, 1792? Has he ever made an 


eſtimate; of the property deſtroyed in Paris on 
that and the following days? Let him compare 


the deſtruction that followed the ſteps of that 
mob, with the loſs of his boaſted apparatus; and 
nin he has done this, let him tell us, if he can, 
where he would now be, if the government of 
England had treated him and his friends, as the 


National Aſſembly did the ſufferers in the riots 


of the oth. of Auguſt. But, perhaps, he looks 


upon the events of that day as a glorious vio- 
tory, a new emancipation, and of courſe will 


ſay; that I degrade the Heroes in ealling them a 


mob. I am not for diſputing with him about a 
name; he may call them the heroes of the yoth 


of Aug ſt if he will: The Heroes of the 


-14th of July, has always been underſtood to 


mean, a; gang , blood thirſty cannibalt, and I 
would by no means wiſh to withold the title 


= from thoſe of the 10th of, Auguſt. 5 
Wil the Doctor allow, that it was a mob that | 
murdered the ſtate priſoners from Orleans ? or 


does he infiſt upon calling that maſſacre an act 
| of civiſm, and the actors in it, the heroes of the 
12th of September? But whether it was an act 
of civiſm, amaſſacre, or a victory, or whatever it 
was, I cannot help giving ita place here, as I find 


it recorded by his countryman, Doctor Moore. 


Ihe mangled bodies, ſays he © were lying 
in the ſtreet on the left hand as you go to the 


* Chateau from Paris. Some of the lower ſort of 5:20 15 
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« 'tlig: jatabicants of Verlailles were e looking on; 


<« thereſt ſtruck with terror, were ſhut up in their 


= Hops and houſes. The body of the Duke of 


Briſſac was pointed out, the Lind and one of 
«. the hands was cut off! a man ſtood near 
5 * ſmoking tobacco, with his fword drawn, and 


e human hand ſtuck on the point! another 
fellow walked careleſshy among the bodies 


e with an entire arm of another of the priloners 
fixed to the pol t, of his ſword | A waggon 
<4 afterwards arrived, into which were thrown 


e a8 many of the aughtered bodies as the 


, horſes could draw ! a boy of about fifteen 
years of age was in the waggon, aſſiſting to 
-< receive the bodies as they were put in, and 


* packing them in the moſt convenient manner, 


e With an air of as much indifference as if they 
had been ſo many parcels of goods ! One of 
«the wretches who threw in the bodies, and 
<<. ho probably had aſſiſted in the maffacre, 
ec ſaid to the ſpectators in praiſe of the boy's ac- 
t tivity; 5 See e litile fellow there; our bold 
bog 0 if 


e adaſlins of the priſoners were a party 


ee o came from Paris the preceding evenin 
'& moſt of them in poſt chaiſes, for that a 
and who attacked thoſe unhappy men while 
0 22 remained in the ſtreet, waiting till the 

gate of the priſon which was prepared for 
4 their reception, ſhould be opened. The detach- 
e ment which had guarded the priſoners from 
4 Orleans, ſtood ſhameful and paſſive ſpectators 


C of the maſſacre, —The miſerable priſoners be- 


c ing all unarmed, and ſome of them fettered, 
4 could do nothing in their own defence: they 
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66 n alias ſtabbed--and a ſew, Who at- 
* tempted reſiſtance, were cut down: with ſabres. 
There never was a more barbarous and 


66, 10 action performed in the face of the 


ſun, —Gracious Heaven! Were thoſe barbari- 
ties, which would diſgrace ſavages, i committed 
« by Frenchmen ? by that lively and ingenu- 


1 ous people, whoſe. writings were ſo much ad- 
. 5 mired, whoſe ſociety has been fo. much cour- 
. ted, and whoſe manners have been fo much 


<« imitated by all the neighbouring nations 


This atrocious deed, executed in the ſtreets 


* of Verſailles, and the horrors committed in 


* the priſons of Paris, will fix indelible ſtains 


on the character of the French nation. Itis 


1.5 ſaid. thoſe barbarities revolted the hearts of 
„ many of the citizens of Paris and Verſailles, 
as much as they could thoſe of the inhabitants 
„ of London or Windſor. It is alſo ſaid that 
er thoſe: maſſacres were not committed by the 
c inhabitants of Paris or Verſailles, but by a 
ſet of hired aſſaſſins—But Who hired thoſe 


aſſaſſins? Who remained in ſhameful: ſtupor 


I and daſtardly inactivity, while their laws 
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were inſulted, their . priſons violated, and 
their fellow-citizens butchered in the open 
e ſtreets ? I do not believe, that from the 
& wickedeſt' gangs of  highway-men,* houſe- 
e breakers, and pick-pockets, that infeſt Lon- 


=, don and the neighbourhood, men could be 


*. ſelected who could be. bribed to murder in 
cool blood, ſuch a number of their country- 


IN men add ik they could, T am convinced 


—« that no degree of popular deluſion they at are ca- 
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3 pable of, no pretext, no motive besser, 
'« could Fe the inhabitants of London or 


Ro — Windſor, or any town of Great-Britain, ſuf- 


fer ſuch dreadful executions to be Perforcied 

4 within their walls.“ 

No); 1 hope not: yetI 0 wot Kmoar- what 

1 have been effected, by an introduction 

cok the ſame ſyſtem of anarchy, that has chan- 
ged the airy amiable French into a ſet of the 
moſt ferocious inhuman blood- June, that ever 
diſgraced the human ſhape. -- 

From ſcenes like theſe, the mind turns for? re- 
er and conſolation to the riot at Birmingham. 
That riot conſidered comparatively with what 
Doctor Prieſtly and his friends wiſhed and at- 
| tempted to ſtir up, was peace, harmony and 

entleneſs. Has this man any reaſon to com- 
plain! ? He will perhaps ſay, he did not approve 


of the French riots and maſſacres; io which I 
| ſhall anſwer, that he did approve of them. His 


public celebration of them was a convincing 
proof of chis; and if it were not, his ſending his 
fon to Paris, in the midſt of them, to requeſt the 
Honour of becoming a French iir, is a proof 


that certainly will not be N e II then we | 


* Another cc had al: den. a Lit n us 1 theDoc- | 


tor again. My ſecond ſon, who was preſent both at 

« the riot and aſſizes, felt more indignation ſtill, and wil- 
I « lingly liſtened to a propoſal to ſettle in France and 
there his reception wat but too flaitering. It ĩs uſcleſs 
Fa 7 aſcertain the time of this flattering reception, in order 
to prove that it was in the midſt of maſlacres ; for the re. 

. _ volition has been one continued ſcene of murder and ra- 
pine; but, however, if the reader has an opportunity of ex- 
amining the Paris papers, he will find that the ceremony 
took place within a very few days of the time when Jour- 


dan * the ice-houſe at th with mangled boaters. 
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take a view of the riots of which the Dodor is 
| an admirer, and of thoſe-of which he expreſſes 
his deteſtation; we muſt fear that he is very far 
from being that © friend of: human happineſs,” 
that the democratic ſociety pretend to believe 
him. In ſkort, in whatever light we view the 
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Birmingham riots, we can ſee no object that ex- 
cites: our compaſſion, except the inhabitants of 


the Hundred and the unfortunate Rioters them; 


The charge that the Doctor brings againſt his 
country is, that it has not afforded him protection. 
It ought to be remarked here, that there isa ma- 
terial difference between a government that does 
not at all times afford /ufficient protection, and one 
that is oppre/ive. However, in his anſwer to the 


New-York addrefles, he very politely aequieſces 


in the government and laws of England being op- 
| preflivealſo. Would he really prefer the proceed- 


ings of a revolutionary tribunal to thoſe of a court 
of juſtice in England? Does he enyy thelot of his 
colleague Manuel, Lacroix, Danton and Chabot? 
How would he look before a tribunal like that of 


the Princeſs de Lambelle, for example? When 


this much lamented unfortunate lady was drag- 
ged before the villains. that ſat in a kind of 


mock. judgment on her, they were drinking eau 


de vie, to the damnation of thoſe that lay dead 


before them. Their ſhirt ſleeves were tucked up 


to their elbows, their arms and hands, and 


even the goblets they were drinking out of, were 
beſmeared with human blood ! I much queſtion 


if the aſſaſſin's ſtab, or even thelaſt pang of 
death with all its concomitant bitterneſs, was 
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tlieſe hellhounds. Vet this was a court of uſe » 
tice, under that conſtitution which“ the friend 

Gf human happineſs“ wanted to impoſe on 
his countrymen! Paine in ſpeaking of the Eu- 


gliſh government ſays exultingly, and as he fan- 


Cies wittily: they manage thoſe things better 
ein France.“ I fancy, this boaſting *repreſenta- 
e tive of twenty-four millions of freemen” would 

now be glad to exchange his poſt of deputy for 

that of under ſhoe black to the meaneſt Laquay 
at the court of London! Would he not with joy 
exchange his cachot with the reverſion of the 


Uillotine into the bargain, for the darkeſt cell 


in that very Baſtile, the deſtruction of which 
he has ſotriumphantly and heroically ſang ? His 
fate is a good hint to thoſe who change coun- 
tries every time they croſs the ſea. A man of 
all countries is a man of no country: and let 
all thoſe citizens of the world remember, that 
he who has been a bad ſubject in his own coun- 
try, though from ſome latent motive he may 
be well received in erer. wall never be ei- 
ther truſted or reſpected. nn ere 


The Doctor and his . eee ki 


have lately emigrated to Botany Bay, have been 


continually crying out: “a reform of Parlia- 


ment.“ Ihe ſame viſionarydeluſion ſeems to have 


per vaded all reformers in all ages. They do not 
conſider what can be done, but what they think 


ought to be done. They have no calcalating 
principle todirect them to diſcover whether a re- 
form will colt them more tham it is wortli or not. 


They do not ſit down to count the coſt; but, 


the Can pn as ey think, dchrable, the 
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e . Aikkegarded. A cds French ves! 
formers had ſit down to count the coſt, I do not 


believe they were villains or ideots enough to 


have purſued their plan as they did. To ſave a 


tenth part of their income, they have given the 


whole, or rather it has been taken from them. 
To preſerve the life of a perſon now and then 
unjuſtly condemned, they have drenched the 
country with the blood of the innocent. Even 


the Baſtile, that terrible monument of tyranny, 


which has been painted in ſuch frightful colours 
contained but 9. ſtate priſoners when it was 

forced by the mob; and the reformers to deli - 
ver theſe two priſoners; and to guard others 
from a like fate, have erected Baſtiles- in every 


town and in every ſtreet. Be ore the revalntion 
there were only to ſtate priſoners, there are nowẽW 


above too hundred thouſand. Do theſe people 
calculate? Certainly not. They will not take 


man as they find him, and govern him upon 


principles eſtabliſhed by experience; they will 
have him /to be © a faultleſs monſter” that the 
world nq er ſaw, and wiſh to govern him ac- 
cording to a ſyſtem that never e can 2 
broughtanto practice. AP 
Theſe waking dreams d de OY no: more 
| Cen ne than thoſe of the night, were they 
not generally purſued with an unjuſtifiable de- 


gree of obſtinacy and intrigue, and even villainy; 


and did they not, being always adapted to flat- 


ter and inflame the lower orders of the people, 


often baffle every effort of legal power. Thus 
it happened in England in the reign of Charles 

the firſt; and thus has it happened in France. 
Some trifling i innovation FRI paves the way 
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to the ſubverſion of a government. The ax in 
the foreſt humbly beſought a little piece of wood 
to make it a handle: the foreſt conſiſting of ſo 
many ſtately trees, could not, without manifeſt 
cruelty, refuſe the humble” requeſt; but, 
the handle once granted, the before-contempti- 
ble tool began to lay about it wich ſo much vi- 
_ olence, that in a little time not a tree nor even 
ſhrub was ſtanding. That a parliamentary re- 
form was the handle by which the Engliſh re- 
volutioniſts intended to effect the deſtruction of 
the conſtitution needs not be inſiſted on; at leaſt 
if we believe their own repeated declarations. 
Paine and ſome others clearly expreſſedthemſelves 
onthis head: the Doctor was more cautious while 
in England, but, ſafely- arrived in his aſylum“ 
he has been a little more undiſguiſed. He ſays 
the troubles in Europe are the natural offspring 
of the forms of government that exiſt there; 
and that the abuſes ſpring from the “ artificial 
_ diftindions in ſociety. I muſt ſtop here a mo- 
ment to remark on the impudence of this afſer- 
tion. ls it not notorious that changing thoſe. 
forms ofgovernment, and deſtroying thoſe diſtinc- 
tions in ſociety, has introduced all the troubles 
in Europe? Had the form of government in 
France continued what it had been for twelve or 
thirteen hundredyears, would thoſe troubles ever 
have had an exiſtence. To hazard an aſſertion 
like this, a man muſt be an idiot, or he muſt think 
his readers ſo.—It was then the farm of the En- 
gliſh government, and thoſe artificial diſtincti- 
ons ; that 1s to ſay, of king, prince, biſhop, &c. 
that he wanted to deſtroy, in ord er to produce 
that ather. Hitem of liberty,” which he had been 
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* long dreaming about. In his anſwer to the 
addreſs of * the republican natives of Great Bri- 
„ tain and Ireland, reſident at New-York,” he 
 fays: the wiſdom and happineſs of republican 
governments, and the'evils reſulting from 
© hereditary monarchical ones, cannot appear in 
% ſtonger light to you than they de to me 
and yet this ſame man pretended an inviolable 
attachment to the hereditary monarchical yovern- 
ment of Great Britain! Says he, by way of vin- 
_ dicating the principles of his club to the people 
of Birmingham' © the firſt toaſt that was drunk, 
was, ** the king and conſtitution.” What! does he 
make a merit in England of having toafted that 
which he abominates in America? Alas! a - 
ſophers are but mere men! a 5 
It i cle £ that a parliamentary vehotinh was * 
. the obje -an after game was intended, 
which on ieffinch of government, and the 
natural good ſenſe of the people happily pre- 
- vented ; and the Doctor, diſappointed and cha- 
grined, is come here to diſcharge his heart of 
the venom it has been long collecting againſt 
his country. He tells the Democratic ſociety 
that he cannot promiſe to be a better ſubject of 


this government than he has been of that of 


Great Britain, Let us hope that he intends us 
an agreeable difappointment, if not, the ſooner 


= he emigrates back again the better. 


Syſtem mongers are an unreaſonable ſpecies 
of mortals.: time, place, climate, nature irſelf 
mult give way. They muſt have the fame go- 
vernment in every quarter of the globe; when 
perhaps there are-not two countries which can 
. pollibly admitof the fame form of eren ar 
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thouſand 1 44 al RIS Hp unforeſeen events 
_ -, conſpire to the forming of 
| always done by little ur Itle.. „When com- 
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nner 


1 to find in his * lum? the 1 2s. thoſe 
from which he has eden e ſame upright: manner 


© of adminiſtering them, the ſame puniſhment of 


£ the oppreſſor and the ſame protection of the op- 
By 3 In the courts of juſtice be Will every 
day ſee precedents quoted from the Engliſh la w- 
ee ; and (which to him may appear won- 
derful) we may venture to predict, that it. will 
be very long before they will be ſupplanted. by 


1 *thebloody records of the revolutionary, tribunal. 


0 Lethim compare the governments of theſe ſtates 
and the, meaſures they have purſued, wich What 
has paſſed under the boaſted conſtitution that 


he wiſhed to introduce into England, and ſee if 


he can find one ſingle. inſtance Ms the. moſt 
--. diſtant reſemblance. _ In the abolition of negro 
+» Davery. for example, the governments of the 
United States have not ruſhed headlong 1 into the 
mad plan of the National Convention. With 
much more humane views 5 with a much more 
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| aun deſire of ſeeing all mankind free and 


happy, they have, in ſpite of clubs and focieties, 
proceeded with. caution and juſtice. In ſhort, 

they have adopted as nearly as poſſible, conſi⸗ 
dering circumſtances and ſituation, the ſame 
meaſures as have been taken by the government 


_ which! he abhors. He will have the further 


mortiĩficationto find, that the government here is 
not, any more than in England, influenced by 


the vociferations of fiſh-women, or by the oa/ts 


and reſalutionc of popular ſocieties. He will, 
however, have one conſolation, here as well as 
there, he will find that the truly great, vir- 
tuous and incorruptible man at the head of go- 
yernment, is branded ſe an Ari een by thoſe 
= gentry. | 

appinefs Feige Far of all good governs 
ment, that which produces the moſt is conſe- 


| N the beſt; and compariſon being the on- 
. of determining the relative value of 


s, it is eaſy to ſee which is preferable, the 
ny which the French formerly enjoyed, or 


the liberty and equality they at preſent labour 


under. If the Doctor had come about a year 
fooner, | he might have had the ſatisfaction of 


being not only an ear but an eye-witneſs alſo, 
of ſome of the blefſed' effects of this ' celebrated 


revolution; He might then have been regaled 
with that ſight, ſo delectable to a modern lo. 


3 ;=opulence reduced to miſery. 


The ſtale pretence, that the league againſt the 


French has been the cauſe of their inhuman . 
conduct to each other, cannot, by the moſt per- 


rerſe ſophiſtry, be applied to the Iſland of St. 
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Domingos That fine eh adlany: was * 
its ſuperb capital and villas reduced to aſhes, 
one half of its inhabitants maſſacred, and the 
other half reduced to beggary, before an eneiny 
ever appeared on the coaſt. No: it is that ſyſ- 
tem of anarchy. and blood that was celebrated 
at Birmingham on the 14th of July, 1791, that 
has been the cauſe of all this murder and de- 
| val ation p 
Nor let te. Doctor 5 that kl 68d 
"not be foreſeen. | It was foreſeen and foretold 
too, from the very moment a part of the Depu- 
ties to the States General were permitted to 
call themſelves a national afſembly, In proof 


of this, could mention a; dozen publications iſ 


that came out under his own eye; but I ſhall 
content myſelf with giving a ſhort extract from 
a ſpeech in the Britiſh 5 which is the 
more proper on this occaſion, as it was delivered 
but a few weeks before the period of the riots. 
£ The Americans, laid Mr. Burke, have 
What was eſſentially neceſſary for freedom; 
e e they have the phlegm of the good tempered 
Engliſhmen they were fitted for Republi- 
“ cans by a republican education, Their revo- 
< lution was not broughtabout by baſe and dege- 
« nerate crimes; nor did they overturn a go- 
“ vernmenttor the purpoſes of anarchy; but they 
. 4 755 a republic as nearly repreſenting the Bri- 
tiſh government at it was poſſible. They did not 
era ing the ablurdity of France, and by ſeiz- 
ding on the rights man, declare that the na- 
tion was to govern 128 Nation, and Hide 


= 
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ec Prettyman to / govern Prince Prettyman.* 
cc There are in Canada many of the ancient inha- 


cc bitants ; will it be proper to give them the 


„ French conſtitution? In my opinion there 
c is nota ſingle circumſtance that recommends 
c the adoption of any part of it, for the whole 
ce is abominably bad the production of folly, 
c not wiſdom—of vice, not virtue; it contains 
„ nothing but extremes, as diſtant from each 
„ as the poles— the parts are in eternal oppo- 
& ſition to each other it is founded on what 
6e js called the rights of man, but to my convic- 
c“. tion it is founded on the wrongs of man, and 
„I now hold in my hand an example of its ef- 
en the eien colonies Domingo, 
„ Guadaloupe, and the other French Iflands, - 
* were rich, happy, and grow in ſtrength 
„ and conſequence in ſpite of th three laſt 
* diſtreſſing wars, before they heard of the 
c new doctrine of the rights of men; but theſe 
rights were no ſooner arrived at the Iſlands, 
& than any ſpeQator would have imagined that 
„ Pandora's box had been opened, and that Hell 
c had yawned out diſcord, murder, and every 
„ miſchief ; for anarchy, confuſion and blood- 
e ſhed raged every where; it was a general 
„ ſummons for . 
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If. this gentleman could ſee 4 rant publiſhed a few 
days ago, by my old friends, the New York. Demo- 
cratic Society, he would find that we are improved; 
and that Prince Prettyman is to govern Prince Pret- 

_ , tyman here as well as in France. What” ſay they, 

e ſhall preſerve public liberty, but the wiſdom of an en- 
* lightened people? In every free ſtate the ſovereignty 

is veſted in the people, and every individuul is at once 
„ legiſlator and a oberen. 1 8 
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5 Pp? abe «Black ſpirits; and white, kf. N 
e HBlue ſpirits, and grey, No . 
n 0 Mingle, mingle, mingle, - Le 
Fou that mingle-may,”” 
When the aſſembly heard of theſe diſorders, 
46 Shes, ordered troops to quel them; but it 
$i den that the troops have joined the inſur- 
<« gents, and murdered their commander. I 
look on the revolution with horror and dete. 
166 tation; it is a revolution ofconſummatetolly, 
formed and maintained by every vice.“ 
But perhaps the Doctor's intenſe ſtudies; © his 
continued labours for the good of mankind,” 
might not leave him time to peruſe the debates 
of parliament; however, we may fairly pre- 
ſume that he read the letters addreſſed to him- 
ſelf; and if ſo, he has read the following paſ- 
lage, 5 you think that a neighbouring nation 
is emancipated from tyranny, and that a eom- 
« pany of Enghſhmen may laudably expreſs 
< their j joy on the occaſion. Were your premi- 
<« [ſes true, I would allow your concluſion. But 
& let us wait the event. Philoſophers ſhould 
66. not be too 9 e 1 form their determi- 
< nations tos raſhly. It is very poſſible that 
< all the magnificent > Foy of your auguſt 
diet in France may be ſucceeded by a ridicu- 
* lous, a villainous, or a bloody cataſtrophe.” 
Either he foreſaw the conſequences of the 
French Revolution or did he not foreſee them : 
if he did not, he muſt confeſs that his penetra- 
tion was far tos to that of his antagoniſts, 


and even to that of the multitude of his coun- 


trymen; for they all foreſaw them. If he did 
foreſee ther, he * to bluſh at being called 


E 5 


the « friend of human happineſs u for, & fore- 
| ſee ſuch dreadful calamities and to form a delibe- 
rate plan for bringing them upon his country he 
muſt have a diſpoſition truely diabolical. If he 
did not foreſee them, he muſt have an under- 
ſtanding little ſuperior to that of an idiot; if he 
did, he muſt have the heart of a Aare. Let 
him here. N 
But ĩt is pretty clear that he ow the eon 
ſequences, or, at leaſt, that he approves of 
them; for, as I have obſerved. above, he ſent bis 


| fon into France, in the very midſt of the maſ- 


facres, to requeſt the honor of becoming a 
French citizen; and in his anſwer to the addreſ- 
ſers at New-York, he takes good care to expreſs 
his difapprobation of the warpurſued by hiscoun- 
try (which he calls an infatuation) becauſe its 
manifeſt tendency is to deſtroy that hydra, that 
ſyſtem of anarchy which is the primary cauſe. 
Beſides, is not his emigration itſelf a convineing 
of, that his opinion ſtil remains the ſame ? 

If he found himſelf miſtaken, he would confeſs 
his error; atleaſt tacitly, by a change of con- 
duct. Has he done this? No: the French re- 
volution is his Tyſtem, and ſooner than not ſee 
it eſtabliſhed, I much queſtion if he would not 
with pleaſure fee the mafſacre of all the human 
race. 
Even ſuppoſe his intendeil plan-664 improve- 
ment had been the beſt in the world inſtead of 


the worſt : the people of England had certainly 5 


a right to reject it. He claims, as an indubita- 
ble right, the right of thinking for others, and 
yet he will not permit the people of England to 


ink for ä Paine ſays: „ what a 
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n ak nation. ill it has a highs to do. Con- 
D what a whole nation does net will, it 
has a right t 10 d. Rouſſeau ſays ; „the ma- 
jority of a people has a right to force the reſt to 
be free; but even the inſane Socrates of the 
national aſſembly has never, in all his abſurd 
 xeveries, had the folly to pretend, that a club 
ol difſenting malcontents has a right to force a 
whole nation to be free. If the Engliſh chooſe 
to remain ſlaves, bigots, and idolators, as the 
Doctor calls them, that was no buſineſs of his: 
he had nothing to do with them. He ſhould 
have let them alone.; and perhaps in due time, 
the abuſes of their government would have come 
to that natural termination, which he truſts 
will guard againſt future abuſes.” But, no, 
faid the Doctor, I will reform you, —l will en- 
lighten you, —I will make you free. You 
| "hall not! ſay the people. But I will ! fays the 
Doctor. By , ſay the people, you mall not 
And when Ahithopel Jaw that his counſel Was 
; 4 not followed, he ſaddled his aſs, and aroſe, and 
ee gat him home to his houſe, to his city, and put his 
. * houſehold in order, and bange himſel and 
80 died and was buried in the ſepulchre of his 
e. 0 vat "STE 
1 now beg the reader's company in a light re- 
view of the addreſſes, delivered to the Doctor by 
ths ſeveral patriotic ſocieties at New Vork.“ 


An addreſs from 4 the Democratic aach als 
II. From the © Tammany Society,” | 
III. From the A ſociated Teathers.” 
IV. From the Republican Natives of Great Drivai 
. an1 Ireland 
Theſ- addreſſes, with the anſwers to them, having all 
appeared in the Gazettes, it "will be uleleſs to 6 
them at length here. | 
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It is no more than 1125 to ſay of theſe ad- 
dreſſes, i in the lump, that they are diſtinguiſhed 
for a certain barrenneſs of thought and vulgari 
of ſtile, which, were we not in poſſeſſion of the 
Doctor's anſwers, might be thought inimitable. 
If the parties were leſs known, one might be 
tempted to think that the addreſſers were dull 
by concert; and that by way of retaliation, the 
Doctor was reſolved to be as dull as they. At 
leaſt, if this was their deſign, nobody will deny 
but they have ſucceeded to admiration. ' *: 
„The governments of the old world,” ſay the 
| Democratic Society, “are moſt of them now 
< baſely combined to prevent the'eſtabliſhment 
“of liberty in France, and to Oey the total 
c ' deſtruction of the rights of man.” 

What! Ihe Rights of man yet? "I though 
that Liberty and E quality,” the Rights of man, 
and all that kind of political'cant, had long been 
diſcovered for the greateſt Bore in nature. 
Are there people in this country, and people 
who pretend to poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of ſa- 
gacity too, who are dolts enough to talk about 
French Liberty, after what paſſes under their eyes 
every day? Is not every Frenchman in the 
United States, obliged to go to a juſtice of the 


peace, every two or three months, to hñave a 


certiſicate of reſidence? And muſt he not have 5 


this certificate ſworn to and ſigned, by four in- 
habitants beſide” the magiſtrate? And muſt 
he not pay for this too? And 11 he fails in 
any part of this ſlaviſh ceremony, or goes into 
Canada or Florida, is he not marked out for the 
Guilliotine? An Engliſhman may come when 
he will, 2 ts as 58 as os pleaſes, go where he 


** 
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wall; and return 8 he in te bis ana. 


try, without finding any law of proſcription, or 


confiſcation, iſſued againſt him or his: Mah 9s 
Which has moſt hberty? 
I thought no one aud dun our oy with | 
French liberty, after the decree which obliges eve- 
Ty merchant, under pain of the Guilliotine, to 
make a declaration of all his property in foreign 
countries, and to give up his right and title of 
fach property to the convention; and not only 
to make à declaration of his on, but of his 
I tet s property alſo, under the ſame penal- 
It has long been cuſtomary to expreſs a 
| — of the tyranny and eruelty of the In- 
quiſition: but the Inquifition, in the height of 
its ſeverity, was never halt ſo tyrannical as this 
decree. | This is the boafted “ gallic liberty.“ 
Let us hear their own definition of this liberty. 
Liberty, ſays Barrere, in his report to the 
National Convention, on the 3d of January 1794 
Liberty, my dear fellow citizens, is à privi- 
< ledged/ and general ereditor; not only has 
ehe a right to our property and per/ons, but to 


dur falenis and courage, and even to our 


e /7houghts !??. Oh Liberty! What a metamor- 
phoſis haſt thou undergone in the hands of theſe 
. „ . a 
If this be liberty, may God in his Abe how 
tinue me the moſt abject ſlave. If this beliber- | 
ty, who will fay that the Egliſh did not do well 
in rejecting the Doctor's plan for making them 
free? The Democrats of New York, accuſe the 


allies of being combined to prevent che eſtabliſh- 


ment of liberty in France, and to deſtroy the 
{> ONE of man when it is notorious _ the 


E of i 
French themſelves have baniſhed the very idea | 
of the thing from amongſt them; that is to ſay, 
if they ever had an idea of it. Nay, the author 
of the rights of man, and the authoreſs of the 
rights of women, are at this moment ſtarving in 
a dirty dungeon, not a hundred paces from the 
ſanctum ſanforum of liberty and equality; and 
the poor unfortunate Goddeſs“ herſelf is guillio- 
tined! So much for liberty and the rights of 
i / 7 2 if 
The Tammany ſociety comes forward in 
| boaſting of their © venerable ancgſtors, and, lays 
the Doctor in his anſwer : * Happy would our 
c venerable anceſtors have been to have found 
% Kc.“ What! Were they the Doctor's an- 
ceſtors too ? I ſuppoſe he means ina figurative 
ſenſe. But certainly, gentleman, you made a 
faux pas in talking about your anceſtors at all. 
It is always a tender ſubject, and ought to be 
particularly avoldedby a body of men WhO 
_ diſdain the ſhackles of tradition.“ © 
- You ſay that, in the United States, © there 
«exiſts a ſentiment of free and candid enquiry, 
«* whichdifdains the ſhackles of tradition, pre- 
<© paringa rich harveſt of improvement and the 
„ glorious triumph of truth.” Knowing the 
religious, or rather irreligious, principles of 
the perſon to whom this ſentence was addreſſed 
it is eaſy to divine its meaning. But, without 


Madame Hebert, who had the honor of repreſentieg 
this Deity, and who received for a conſiderable time, the 
adorations and incenſe of thę deyout Pariſians, was guil- _ 
liotined not long ago. It is impofſible to ſay for what ſhe' 
was executed, as the court by which ſhe was tried do nor 
waſte their precious time in committing their proceedings? 


| F | 


two writing 


Let 


fattery, your zeal ſurpaſſes that of the Doctor 
himſelf : he diſdains revelation only; the au- 
thority of Moſes, David, and a' parcel of folks 
that nobody knows z but you diſdain what youn 
fathers have told you: which is the more ſur- 
priſing, as, at the ſame time, you boaſt of your 
e venerable anceftors.” People ſhould always 
- endeavour to be conſiſtent, at leaſt when interęſt 
does not interfere. However, ſuppoſe the ſhackles 
of revelation and tradition both completely. ſha« 
len off, and the infidel Unitarian ſyſtem eſtab- 
liſhed in their ſtead ; what good would the coun- 
try derive from it? This is certainly worth en- 
quiry ; becauſe a thing that will do' no good, 
can be good for nothing. The people of theſe 
ſtates are, in general, induſtrious, ſober, honeſt, 
humane, charitable and ſincere; dutiful children 
and tender parents. This is the character of the 
people, and who will pretend to ſay that thegoſ- 
pel, the belief of which has chiefly contributed 
to their acquiring of this amiable character, 
ought to be exchanged for the atheiſtical or de- 
ſtical doctrines of a Monvel“ or a Prieſtley? For 
my part I can fee nothing to induce us to try 
the experiment ; no, not even the rich har- 


* Upon the article of religion Monve/ ſays, © the 
% world has ſeen three infamous impoſtors, Moſes, Ma- 
« homet and Jeſus Chriſt ; men have ever been divided 
. into two clafles, the deceivers and the deceived ; they 

% have always had falſe fears and vain hopes. Theſe 
«. have introduced religions, that is to ſay, cheats and 
% dupes; and in ſhort, the ſoul of a man and that of a dog 
are juſt as precious and as immortal the one as the o- 
« ther,” ++: + LPS. | 

This Monve/ was a player, and was choſen by the Na- 
tional Convemion of France as a Prieſt of Atheiſm. The” | 


* 
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er veſt of 1 improvement and the orious tri. 
„ umph of truth,“ that you fayf it promiſes. 
We know the truth already; we Fant no im- 
rovement in religious knowledgò; all we want | 
A to practice better what we know; and it is 
not likely that our practice would be n 
by diſdaining the theory, 
Lou allow that a public and ſincere ſpirit of 
toleration exiſts | among us. What more is 
wanted ? If you were to effect a general diſdain 
of the ſhackles of tradition, perhaps the“ rich 
harveſt” would be a corruption. of manners, 
diſcord, perſecution and blood; The ſame cauſes 
generally produce the ſame effects: to ſee, 
and be terrified at thoſe effects, we have only to 
turn out eyes to that diſtracted country, where 
it muſt be allowed even by yourſelves, the 
ſhackles of tradition are ſufficiently- diſdained. 
Doctor Prieſtley vrafelies to wiſn for nothing 
but toleration; liberty of conſcience... But let 
us contraſt theſe moderate and diſintereſted pro- 
feſſions with what he has advanced in ſome of 
his lateſt publications, I have alFeady taken 
notice of the aſſertion in his letters to the ſtu- 
dents of Hackney; that the - eſtabliſhed 
church muſt fall.. In his addreſs to the Jews 
(ho by the bye, he ſeems to with to form 2 
coalition with) he ſays; all the perſecutions 
of wa n have ariſen from eee That be 
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him in the church of St. Roch at Paris, were > tranſlated 

2 the PIER ublicain de hoping . 
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to ſay Idolatrous Chriſtians.” Idolatrous chriſ- 
tians It is the firſt time I believe theſe two 
words were ever joined together. Is this the 
language of a man who wanted only toleration in 
a country where the eſtabliſhed church, and the 
moſt part of the difſenters alſo, are profeſſedly 
irinitarians ? He will undoubtedly ſay that the 
people of this country are idolators too, for 
there is not one out of a hundred at moſt, who 
does not firmly believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. e e e ee 
Such a man complains of perſecution with a 


very ill grace. But ſuppoſe he had been per- 


ſecuted for a mere matter of opinion; it would 
be only receiving the meaſure he has meted to 
others. Has he not approved of the unmerciful 
perſecution of the unfortunate and worthy part 
of the French clergy ; men as far ſurpaſſing him 
in piety and utility as in ſuffering ? They did 
did not want to coin a new religion ; they want- 
ef only to be permitted to enjoy, without inter- 
Tuption, the one they had been educated in, 
and that they had ſworn in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to continue in to theend of their lives. 
The Doctor ſays in his addreſs to the Method- 


"its; © you will judge whether I have not rea- 


* ſon and ſcripture on my fide. Youwill at leaſt 

be convinced that I have ſo perſuaded myſelf; 
be and you cannot but reſpect. a real lover of 
5 truth, and 2 deſire to bring others into it, even in 
ee the man who is unfortunately in an error.“ 
Doesnot this man bluſh at approving of the baſe, 
cowardly and bloody. perſecutions that have 
been carried on againſt a ſet of men, who erred, 


if they did err at all, from an exceſs of con- 
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feentiouſneſt? He talks of perſecution, RP 


puts on the mockery of woe: theirs has been 


perſecution , indeed. Robbed, - dragged from 


their homes, or obliged to hide from the fght 
of man, in continual expeQation of the aſſaſſin's 


ſtab ; ſome tranſported, like common felons, 


forever ; ; and a much greater number butcher- 


ed by thoſe to whoſe happineſs their lives had 
been devoted, and in that country. that ney loy- 


ed too well to dilgrace by their apoſtacy ! How : i 


gladly would one of thoſe unfortunate conſcien- 
tious men have eſcaped to America, leaving. for- 
tune, friends and all behind him! And how 
different has been the fate of Doctor Prieſtley ! 
Ah, Gentlemen! do not let us be deceived by 
talſe pretenders : the manner of his emigration 
is, of itſelf, a ſufficient proof that the .ſtep was 
not neceſſary, to the enjoyment. of protection 


from violence.“ 


You ſay, he has «] long diſtintere/tedly ha 


| ed for his. country.“ *Tis true he ſays ſo; 
but we muſt not believe him more diſintereſted 
than other reformers. If toleration had been all 
he wanted; if he had contented himſelf with the 
permiſſion of ſpreading his doctrines, he would 


have found this in England, or in almoſt any 


other country, as well as here. The man that 


wants only to avoid perſecution, does not make + 


a noiſy and faſtidious diſplay of his principles, 


or attack with unbridled indecency, the religion 


of the country in which he lives. He who a- 
vous en! is ſeldom perſecuted. 7 2 


we” + The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 2 's | 
# Luke's iron crown and Damien's bed of Reel, 99 


A 
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Fo, men remote from pow'r but rarelyknown.. * 
e Leave reaſon, faith and conſcience all your On.” 


But the Doctor did bot want to be remote 
wat power or profit either; for, in his ſermon 
on the teſt law, he propoſes < to ſet apart one 

% church for the diffenters in every conſidera - 
« hle town; and a certain allotment of tithes for 
4 their miniſter, proportioned to the number 

« of diſſenters in the diſtrict. A very modeſt 
and difintereſted requeſt truly! Was this man 
ſeeking peace and toleration only ? He thinks 
theſe facts are unknown in America. After all 
his clamour againſt tithes, and his rejoicing on 
"account of their abolition in France he had no 
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objection to their continuing in England, pro- 
vided he came in for a ſhare. | | Aſtoniſhing dif- 11 
intereſtedneſs! 285 E 
In this cotintry there nothing to fear Rewe [1 

the Doctor's diſintereſtedneſs; becauſe there v 
being no public revenue annexed to any wor- a 
ſhip whatever, there js nothing to wrangle for; Wl h 
bot from the diſſeminating of his deiſtical dot. n 
trine there is much to fear. A celebrated deiſt Ne 
in England fays that there can can be no ſuch p 
"thing as an atheiſt 5 that it is impoffible: for p 
fays he, © every one muſt neceſſarily © believe " 
that ſome cauſe or other produced the Uni. Mi 7 
"Ge verſe; he may call that cauſe what he pleaſ. b 
K es; A nature,ot even chance; ſtill he believes Pt 
8 int e efticacy of that cauſe, and therefore is th 
& no atheiſt. +! And indeed, we fhall find that at 
deiſm is but another name for atheitn⸗ Whether th 
we conſider it in theory or practice. That we tb 


thould. not be bettered $07 the, introduction 
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t deifm or atheiſm, 1 think is 2 elear cafe; 
« The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


« wiſdom.” While this fear exiſted in France 
there was ſome kind of manners, ſome kind of 


I | juſtice left; but ever ſince the deluded people 


have been taught that Jeſus Chriſt was an in- 


famous impoſtor; and the worſhip of him has 


been forbidden as © idolatrous,” the whole in- 
fernal legion ſeems to be let looſe amongſt them; 
and the nation appears marked out for a dread- 


ful example to mankind. Indeed ſome ſuch 
example was neceſſary to cure the world of the 


infidel philoſophy of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Gib - 
bon, Prieſtley, and the reſt of that enlightened” 


= tribe. | 


We are continually exclaiming againſt preju - 


judice, without attending to its effect on our- 
ſelves. I am afraid prejudice in favour of the 


French Revolution has led Americans to approve 


| many things, which, a few years ago, they 
would have viewed with the utmoſt abhorrence; 


and that they would even now view with PX, 


horrence, in any other nation. And herel can- 


not help taking notice of an article that appear- 


ed not many days ago in one of our public pa- 


perſons who have ariſen on the democratie 


floor, which he concludes with Marat, St. 
Paul, and Jeſus Chriſt. Is it not a moſt horrid 
blaſphemy to put the Son of God, the princeof 


peace, on a footing with the bloody author of 
the maſſacres at Paris and Verſailles? I hope 
and believe, that ſuch Blaſphemers are rare in 


che United States, and the only way to keep 
| them ſoy is tor the people to reject unanimoully -- 


. 


— 


4] 
every attempt to debaſe chriſtianity, in whatever 
ſhape, and under whatever diſguiſe it may ap- 
In the addreſs of © the republican natives of 
© Great-Britain and Ireland, reſident at New- 


“ York,” we find a very extraordinary paſſage 
indeed. But, before we ſay any thing about tliis 


addreſs, it will not be amiſs to ſay a word or 


two about the addreſſers. I believe one might 
venture to ſay, that there are but very few na- 
tives of Ireland among them; becauſe, the em- 
igrants from that country, being generally en- 
gaged in agricultural purſuits from their firſt ar- 
rival here have not the time to form themſelves 
into political ſocieties: and the words © Great- 
Britain? might probably have been ſupplied by 


one word. However, as the gentlemen have not 


_ this word worthy of a place in their addreſs, I 


can by no means think of introducing it here. 


But let us ſee what they ſay of themſelves ; 
After a jruitle/s oppoſition to a corrupt and 
_ © tyrannical government, many of us, lite you, 
_** ſought freedom and protection in the United 
c States of America. We look back on our 
s native country with pity and. indignation, at 
the outrages that humanity has ſuſtained. in 
the perſons of the virtuous Muir and his pa- 
_< triotic aſſociates. We may then fairly ſup- 


Poſe, that theſe © republican natives of Great- 
<< Britain and Ireland”? can be no other than 
the members of that renowned convention of 
which the virtuous Muir,“ who is now fortu- 


nately on his paſſage toBotany Bay, was preſident. 


The paſſageoftheir addreſs, alluded to above, 
Is as follows; ©* Participating in the many bleſ- 


} 
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ee ſings, which the government is Calculated to 
ce jnſure, we are happy in giving it this proof of 
e our reſpectful attachment. We are only 
« 9rjeved, that 2 ſyſtem of ſuch beauty and ex- 
« -cellence ſhould be at all zarnifbed by the ex- 
ec iſtence of /avery in any form; but, as friends 
to the equal rights of man, we muſt be per- 
& mitted to ſay, that we wiſh theſe rights extend- 
© ed to every human being, be hit complexion 
& what it may. We however look forward with _ 


< pleaſing anticipation to à yet more perfect tate 


6 9 foci 71 „ an d from that love of liberty which | 


„forms ſo diſtinguiſhing a trait in the American 


c character, are taught to hope that this 1%, 
&' this worſt diſgrace of a free government, will 
finally and for ever be done away.” 80 
Theſe gentlemen are hardly landed in the Uni- 
ted States before they begin to cavil againſt the 


government, and to pant after a more perfect 5 
fate of Society! If they have already diſcovered 


that the ſyſtem is tarniſhed by the very laſt and 
 warſt diſgrace of a free government, what may we 
not reaſonably expect from their future re- 
*ſearches ? If they, with their virtuous Preſident, 
had been landed in the ſouthern ſtates, they 
might have lent a hand to finiſh the great 
work, fo happily begun by citizens Santhenax 
and Polverel. They have caught the itch of 
_ addreſſing, petitioning and remonſtrating in 
| their own country; let them ſcratch themſelves 


| into a cure; but let them not attempt ſpread- 
ing their diforder. They ought to remember, 


that they are come here to ſeek freedom and 
protection“ for themſelves, and not for others. 


: When the people of theſe ſtates are ready for a 


EY 
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total abolitien of. negro n they will wake 
2 ſhift to ſee. the propriety of adopting the mea- 
ure without the aſſiſtance of theſe northern 
Ughts. In the mean time, as the convention 
cannot here enter on their legiſlative functions, 
they may amuſe themſelves: witha fable Write 
ten "yr their Particular ule... 5 


n 


1 Tas For-Snor, 4 x Fans, | EN 33 
0 2 Ng, _ wal ſtocked. with ware of all 
12 55 a diſcontented ill formed pitcher un- 
luckily bore the ſway. . One day alter the: mor- 
tifying neglect of ſeveral cuſſomers, entle- 
men, ſaid he, addrefling himſelf to his brown 
3 in general, „ gentlemen, with 

rmiſſion, we are aſet of tame fools, wit 5 
« ambition, without courage: condemned to 
. the vileſt uſes, we ſuffer all without murmur- 
KC ing. Let us dare to declare ourſelves, and 
ve ſhall ſoon ſee the difference. That ſuperb 
1 2 ewer, which like us is but earth; thoſe 
« gilded jars, vaſes, china, and in rk all 
"AC uss elegant nonſenſes, whole . colours and 
bead) have neither weight nor ſolidity, muſt 
<« yield to our ſtrength and give. Place 10 our 

« Auperior merit.” 
This civic harangue was reccijed vith peals 
"of applauſe, and the pitcher (choſen preſident) 
became the organ of the aſſembly. Some, 
however, more moderate than the reſt, attemp- 
ted to calm the minds of the multitude. Hut 
All thoſe which, are called jordans or chamber 
Pots, were become intractable. Eager to vie 
with the bowls — cups, they were impatient 


LO. 


1 


„ 


almoſt to madneſs to quit their obſeure abodes, 
to ſhine upon the table, kiſs the lip and orna- 
ment the cup-board. 7 
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In yain did a wiſe water jug (ſame fay it was 
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4 platter) make them a long and ſerious diſ- 
courſe. upon the peacefulneſs of their voca- 
tion. “ Thoſe,” ſays he, © who. are deſtined to 
te great employments are rarely the molt happy. 
« We are all of the ſame clay, tis true; but he 
ec who made us, formed us for different tunc- 
6 tions. One is for ornament, another for uſe. 
The poſts the leaſt important are often the 
s moſt neceſſary, Our employments are ext 
« tremely different, and fo are our talents. 
This had a wonderful effect; the moſt ſtupid 
began to open their ears: perhaps it woul« 
have ſucceeded, if a greaſe pot had not eried 
out with a dectfive tone: You reaſon like an 
4 aſs ; to the devil with you and your ſilly le- 
VVV ˙6 pers” moe wrbcd 
Now the ſcale; was. turned again: all the 
hord of jordans, pans, and pitchers applauded 
the ſuperior eloquence. and reaſoning of the 
greaſe pot. In ſhort, theydeterminedonthe enter- 
prize; but a diſpate aroſe who ſhould be chief: 
all would command and. none obey... It was 
S then you might have heard agclutter : pots, pans 
and pitchers, - mugs, jugs: and jordans, all put 
themſelves in motion at once; and ſo wiſely 
and with ſo much vigour were their opera - 
tions conducted that the whole was ſoon chang- 


ed not into china, but rubbidꝛ. 

Let us leave the application of this fable to 1 

choſe for whom it is intended, and come tothe 8 8 

addreſs of © the aſſociated teachers in the city 

e os er alot 
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From the profeſſion of theſe gentlemen,” one 
4 liave wiſhed not to find them among the 
Doctor's addreſſers; and it will be for thoſe who 
employ the affociated teachers“ to judge, 
how far their approbation and praiſe of the 
writings of fuch a man, is a proof of their 
being calculated for © the arduous and important 
. <'raſk of cultivating the human mind.“ 
They very civilly invite the Doctor to aſſiſt them 
to © form the man; and, in his anſwer, he 
Feeins to hint that he may poſlibly accept the 
invitation. All can fay on this matter, is, if 
he ſhould embrace this profeſſion, I hope he 
will be exactly as ſucceſsful in forming the man, 
as he has been in reforming him. 
In the anſwer to the affociated Teachers,” 
the Doctor obſerves, that, claſſes of men, as well 
< as individuals, are apt to form tos high ideas of 
«their own importance. Never was a juſter 
obſervation than this, and never was this ob- 
ſervation more fully verified than in the parties 
themſelves. The Doctor's ſelf importance is 
Tufficiently depicted in the quotation that T have 
given from his letter to the people of Birming- 
ham; and as for the affociated' teachers,” 
How familiarly ſoever they” may talk of «* the 


* Fave been informed. that theſe ſociated PEPE of 
the birch complain of my attacking them in the dark; but 
let them lay their hands te their hearts, and ſay, if they 
can. that I fight more unfair than they do, when they dif- 

| err e their ill- humour on a poor little trembling wretch, 

oſe pitiful look would ſoften the heart of a tiger. How- 

Pes ceafe the inglorious combat: I confeſs it is not fair 

to attack them with a pen. They know how to write with 

aà a rod only: and | dare ſay their anſwer to my obſerva- 

tions on their addrefs is ſtill legible on the, back ow of 
/ their unfor tunate Me | 


E #3 3 
« intriguing politics and vitiating refinements 
ce of the European World,” I muſt fay, I 
that world; or they never' would have larded 


with ſuch extravagant eulogiums, productions, 
which, in general, have been long exploded. 


With reſpe& co the Doctor's metaphyſical 
reveries, or in other words, his ſyſtem of infi- 
delity, I ſhall leave to himſelf the taſk of expo- 


ſing that to the deteſtation of Americans, as it 


Has long been 'to that of the Engliſh. * Of his 
| ſcientiffe productions, I propoſe, in a little time, 


to give the public a ſhort review; + meanwhile [ 
refer the curious readertothe publication of the 


„ brated philoſopher“ himſelf accuſed and 


convicted of plagiariſm. F He will there find 
the key of the following ſentence : © The 
% patronage to be met with, in monarchical go- 
* vernments, is ever capricious, and as often 


«© employed to bear down merit as to promote 


it, having for its object, not ſcience, or any 


* thing uſeful to mankind, but the mere repu- 


| * tation of the patron, obo js ſeldom any judge 


« of ſcience.” f This is the language of every 


ſoured neglecked author, from a ſorry ballad 


ne good beginning already, as we 
mall ſee by and by. A _ | 3 5 
E ö The Doctor has ſaved me the trouble of doing this. 


Have a little patience, reader, and you ſhall be ſatis- 


fed of this. = | 
„ This was addreſſed to rhe Philoſophical ſociety at 
Philadelphia. We ſhall ſee all this unravelled by en by 


think, they know but little of what paſſes in 


* 


royal ſociety, of 1791 and 1792, and to Doctor 
Bewley's treatiſe on air. He will there ſee his 

ſyſtem of chemiſtry and natural philoſophy de- 
tected, expoſed and defeated ; and the *<* cele- 
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monger to a doctor + a half A en e 
* the end of his name. 

As to his talants as a writer we have only 
to open our eyes to be convinced that they are 
far below mediocrity. His ſtyle. is uncouth 

and ſuperlatively diffuſe. Always. involved in 
"Novi. every {ſentence is a ſtring. of parenthe- | 
ſiſes, in finding the end ofwhich, the reader is 
lucky if he does not loſe the propoſition they 
| EN to. illuſtrate. In ſhort; the whole: — 
his phraſeology is extremely diſguſting; to | 
which may be added, that even in point of 1 
grammar he is very often incorrect. 
As a proof of what I have here aſſerted, 1 
"cont give a thouſand ſentences from his wri- 
tings; but 1 chooſe one. or two from his ar- 
ſwers to the addreſſers, as theſe pieces are in 
every body's hands; and, not to criticiſe unfair- 
ly, I hall ks the firſt lentenee J come at. hy 
Tung, thus 3, RE 
Viewing 15 the deepeſt — 99 as you 
: * do, the proſpect that is now exhibited in 
Europe, thoſe troubles which are the natural 
- x offspring of their forms of goverments, ori- 
J ginating indeed in the ſpirit. of liberty,” but 
0 Fe degenerating into tyrannies, equal- 
* ly degrading to the rulers and the ruled, I 
s rejoice in finding an aſylum from perſecu- 
tion in a country in which [thoſe abuſes have 
C come to a natural termination, and produced 
another ſyſtem of liberty, founded on fuch 
« wife principles, as I tru will guard againſt 
| | | 6 all future abuſes ; thoſe artificial diſtinctions 
| g e in ſociety, from which they ſprung, being 
= RE . e e N . from 
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60 violence, which laws and governmentpromiſe 
ic jn all countries, but which I have not found | 
“jn my own, I doubt not I ſhall find with you, 
© though I cannot promiſe to be à better ſab- 
cc ject of this government, than my whole con- 
« duct will evince that I have been” to” chat of 
«5 Great t DR * 
This is neither the Ale” peviedighs; nor the 
5 coupe, it is I preſume the Hylt entortillè: for 
one would certagply think that the author had 
racked his imagination to render hat he had 
to ſay unintelligible. | This ſentence of mon- 
ſtrous length is cut aſunder in the middle by a 
ſemicolon, which, except that it ſerves the 'wea- 
Ty reader by way of half way houſe, might be 
placed in any other part of the ee to, at 


g leaſt, equal advantage. In fact, this is not a 


ſentence; it is a rigmarole ramble, that has nei- 
ther beginning nor ending, and conveys to us no 
idea of any thing but the author's incapacity.” 
Viewing with the deepeſt concern as you 
0 do, the proſpec̃t that is now exhibited in Eu- 
ee rope, thoſe troubles which are the natural off- 
ſpring of THEIR forms of government.“ 
What, in the name of goodneſs, does this mean? 
N Fa is the only antecedent that can be 
found to their, and the neceſſary concluſion is, 


| *rroubles have their formt of government. 


The Doctor ſays, 1 in his anſwer to the 4 J 


| many ſociety: : Happy would our venerable 


„ anceſtors, as you juſtly call them, have been 


to have found” America ſuch a retreat to 
„ them.” It may perhaps be uſeful to the 
; learned Doc to e that he ought te to | have | 


1 
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ſaid Happily would our venerable. a 
as you jullly caſt ee. have been, to And 
« America, &. 
I grant that 8 is great — — to be⸗ 
lieve, that the Doctor was reſolved to be as dull 
as his addreflers ; but! aſſert that it is impoſſible 
for a perſon accuſtomed to commit his thoughts 
to paper with the ſmalleſt degree of taſte or cor- 
rectneſs, to fall into ſuch groſs; ſoleciſms, or to 
tack phraſes together in ſuch an awkward home- 


2 2 Py de? 5 nx. * 


. ſpun manner. In ſhort, he cannot be fit for | b 
even the poſt of caſtigator; and therefore it is d 
to be hoped that the aſſociated teachers will 
not leſſen their importance by admitting him * 
amongſt them; ; Thats is to ſay, except it be as a 6 
WL. ts: 5 

- There are many 8 chat N us in the < 
ad. amongſt which the compaſſian that the 

a addreſſers expreſs for that infatuated” . and 
Lu oted , mann, fee 41 2 
not the leaſt. Fo 
op; {Tha Democratic ſociety, with a hatred againſt 4 
_ tyranny, that would have become the worthy < 
nephew of Damien, “ or the great Marat himſell, | 2 
Hay : The multiplied oppreſſions Which cha- WR <: 

.< racteriſe that government, excite in us, the « 
«6 moſt painful ſenſations and exhibit a ſpect- Mill 
cle as diſguſting 1 in. itſelf as diſhonorable to +, 
s the Britiſh name.” WW 
And what a tender Sotibnate concern dof 11 
the ſons of Tammany expreſs for the poor dil i 
treſſed unfortunate country of their © venerable 8 - 
0 gelten. bY A ee wy they, 5 5 
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t "ſow h now preſenting a proſpect frightful to 
«© the 6 he of humanity,” yet once the nurſe of 
«© ſciences, of arts, of heroes and of freemen, a 
e country which although at preſent apparent- 
ee dy devotel to deſtruction, we fondly hope may 
vs 22 tread back the Reps of infamy and ruin, and 
once more riſe conſpiruote. among it the e free nations 
«of the earth,” „ n 
But of all the addreſſers none ſeem Wie ll 
on this ſubject as © the republican natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 20:6 While ſay 
they, „ we look back on our native country - 
with emotions of pityand indignation, at the 
„ outrages human natüre has ſuſtained? in the 
«© perſons of the virtuous Muir and his $ patrio- 
tic aſſociates; and deeply lament the fatal 
te apathy into which our countrymen have fallen: 
*% we deſire to be thankful to the great author 
*-of our being, that we are in America and 
that it has pleaſed him, in his wiſe" provi- 
« dence, to make theſe United States at Aﬀy- 
lum, not only from the immediate tyranny of 
. be Britin government, but alſo from thoſe 
pending calamities, which its increaſing 
delten, and multiplied” iniquities, mu 
| *infallibly bring down on a deluded and op- 
| "66: preſſed” people: What an © enthuſiaſtic 
Warmth is here! No ſolemn · league · and. coe 0 
nant prayer, embelliſhed with the naſal ſweet- 
neſs of the LOOT OOG was ever more allect- 


in , 

0 all this the Doctor V pitivuſly Abs! 
back < ſigh for figh, and groan for groan ; and 
| * when the fountain of their eyes Is *y, his 
Sn * ſupplies the Pe wc 9 577 for: YO. Oy 
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There is e ſo de ſo irreſiſta- 
"Ml moving in all this, that a man muſt have a 


hard heart indeed to read it, ng not burſt into 


laughter. 1 | 
In ſpeaking of Monarobies. it has often Leek b 


| lamented: that the ſovereign ſeldom, or never 


hears the truth; and much afraid I am, that this 


1s equally applicable to democracies. ', What 


court ſycophants are to a prince, demagogues 


are to a people; and the latter kind of paraſites 


is by no means leſs dangerous than the former; 


perhaps more ſo, as being more ambitious and 
more numerous. God knows, there were too 


many of this deſcription in America, before the 
arrival of Doctor Prieſtley; I can therefore ſee 
no reaſon for boaſtings and adgrelings on ac- 
count of the acquiſition. 

Every one muſt obſerve, how the Doctor has 
fallen at once into the track of thoſe, who were 
already in pofſeſhon of the honourable poſt. 
Finding a popular prejudice prevailing againſt 


his country, and not poſſeſſing that patriæ cari- } 
fat, which is the characteriſtic of his country- 


men, he has not been aſhamed to attempt making 
his court by flattering that prejudice. I grant 
that a prejudice againſt this nation is not only 
excuſable, but almoſt commendable in Ameri- 
cant; but the misfortune is, it expoſes them to 
deception, and makes them the ſport of 


every intriguing adventurer, Suppoſe it be the 


intereſt of Americans that Great Britain ſhould 
be ruined and, even annihilated, in the preſent 
conteſt; it can never he their intereſt to believe 
that this deſirable object is already nearly or 
quite accompliſhed, at a time when ſhe is become 


more formidable than ever, in every on of 


* 
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the globe. And with reſpect to the internal 
ſituation of that country, we ought not to ſuf- 


fer ourſelves to be deceived by ke. gleanings 


« from morning chronicles, or Dublin ga- 
cc zettes: for, if we inſiſt that newſpaper re- 
port is the criterion by which we ought to judge 
of the governments, and the ſtate of other coun- 
tries, we muſt allow the ſame meaſure to foreign- 
ers with reſpe@ to our own country; and then 
what muſt the people of England think of the 
government of the United States, upon reading 
a page or two from the ſlovenly pen of Agricola. 
lt is charitable, ”” ſays this democrat, © It 
“ js charitable to believe many who ſigned the 
ce conſtitution, never dreamed of the meaſures 
« taking place, which alas! we now experience, 
« By this double government, we are involved 
« in unneceflary burdens which neither we nor 
% our fathers ever knew, Such a mon/ter of a 
« government has ſeldom ever been known on 
« earth. We are obliged to maintain two go- 
<« vernments, with their full number of officers 
c from head to foot. Some of them receive 


“ ſuch wages as never were heard of before in 


*« any government upon earth; and all this be- 


„ ſtowed. Ariſtocrats for doing next to noth- 


« ing. A bleſſed revolution! a bleſſed revolu- 
“ tion indeed! but farmers, mechanics and 


| © labourers have no ſhare in it, we are the aſfles 


* who muſt have the honor of paying them 
e all without any adequate ſervice. Now let 

| © the impartial judge whether or government 
taken collectively, anſwers the great end of 
Pratecting our perſons and property! Or whether 
it is not rather calculated to drain ns of our 
money, and give it to men who have not 


LU 
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f 40 e ale 3 for it. Had an 
60 inſpired prophet told us the things which 
our eyes lee, in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, he might have met Jeremiah's' fate; or 
e if we had believed him, not one in a thouſand 3 
ec would have refited Great Britain. Indeed, my 
<6 countrymen, we are ſo loaded by our new 

* governments, that we can have little heart to 
s attempt to move under all our burdens; we 
* have this conſolation, when things come to 
ee the worſt, there muſt be a change, and ve 
* may re/t ſatisfied, that either the bn or Nan 
government: muſt fall.” 
II“ gleanings like theſe were publiſbed in 
83 would not the people naturally ex- 
claim; What! the boaſted government of A. 
merica come to this already? The poor Amen1- 
- Cans 25 dreadfully tyrannized by the Ariſto- 
| _ crats! There will certainly be a revolution in 
America ſoon! they would be juſt as much 
miſtaken as the people in this country are, when 
they talk of a revolution in England. 
Neither ought we to look upon the emigra- 
tion of perſons from England to this country 28 
2 proof of their being perſecuted, and of the 
tyranny of the Engliſh government. It is paying 
America a very poor compliment, to ſuppolc 
that nothing ſhort of perſecution, could —_ 
| Nettlers to its ſhores. This is beſides the mo by 
- unfortunate proof that could poſſibly be produ- 
ced by the advocates of the French Revolution: 
for if the emigration of a perſon to this country 

7 be a proof of a. tyranny exiſting in that from 

Which he. comes, how ſuperlatively tyrannical f 
mult the government in France be ? But te] 
| | ſay, . Who EC: Uhm, e are Ari 
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tocrats: they are not perſecuted; they emi- 
grate becauſe they hate a free country. What! 
do they really come to America becauſe they hate 
a free country? Did the governors of Martimico, 
&c. make a capitulation to be ſent here, 10 avoid 
going to a free country? The Democratic ſociety 
will certainly oblige the world very much in 
explaining this enigma. 15-07 at ROOT 
I am one of thoſe who wiſh to believe that 
foreigners come to this country from choice, 
and not from neceſſity. America opens a wide 
ſield for entreprize; wages for all mechanics are 
better, and the means of ſubſiſtence proportio- 
nably cheaper than in Europe. This is what 
brings foreigners amongſt us: they become 
citizens of America for the honeſt purpoſes of 
commerce, of turning their induſtry and talents 
to the beſt account, and of bettering their for- 
tunes. By their exertions to enrich themſelyes, 
they enrich the ſtate, lower the wages, and render 
the country leſs dependent upon others. The 
moſt numerous as well as the moſt uſeful are 
mechanics; perhaps a cobler with his hammer 
and awls, is a more valuable acquiſition than a 
dozen philoſophi-theologi-political empiricks 
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with all their boaſted apparatus. Ra 
Of all the Engliſh arrived in theſe States 
(fince the war) no one was ever calculated to 1 
render them leſs ſervice than Doctor Prieſtley; ; 1 
and what is more, perhaps no one (before or 

ſince, or even in the war) ever intended to 

render them leſs: his preference to the Ame- 

rican government is all affectation: his emigra- | 
tion was not voluntary: he ſtaid in England I 
till he ſaw no hopes of recovering a loſt reputa- 
tion; and then, burſting: with envy and reſent. 
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To ä N . for it. Had an 
„ inſpired prophet told us the things which 

*< our eyes ſee, in the beginning of the revolu- 
4c tion, he might have met Jeremiah's' fate ; or 
56 if we had believed him, not one in a thouſand 
% ao have refihed Great Britain. Indeed, my 
* countrymen, we are ſo loaded by our new 
ee governments, that we can have little heart to 
ce attempt to move under all our burdens ; we 
„ have this conſolation, when things come to 
the worſt, there muſt be a change, and we 
* may re/t ſatisfied, that either the n or e 
* governments muſt fall.” 

If“ gleanings like thefe were publiſhed 3 in 
England, would not the people naturally ex- 
claim; What! the boaſted government of A- 
merica come to this already? The poor Ameri- 

cans are dreadfully tyrannized by the Ariſto- 
crats! There will certainly be a revolution in 
America ſoon ! they would be juſt as much 
miſtaken as the people in this country are, when 
they talk of a revolution in England. „ 
Neither ought we to look upon the emigra- 

tion of perſons from England to this country as 
a proof of their being perſecuted, and of the 
tyranny of the Engliſh government. It is 5 1 
America a very poor compliment, to ſuppoſt 

that nothing ſhort of perſecution, could bring 

ſettlers to its ſhores. This is beſides the moſt 


5 unfortunate proof that could poſh bly be produ- 


ced by the advocates of the French Revolution: 
for if the emigration of a perſon to this country 
be a proof of a tyranny exiſting in that from 


Which he. comes, how ſuperlatively tyrannical 


muſt the government in France be? But fy 
ſay, thoſe who emigrate Tom. * are Ari 


tocrats: they are not perſecuted; they emi- 
grate becauſe they hate a free country. What! 
do they really come to America becauſe they hate 
a free country? Did the governors of Martinico, 
&c. make a capitulation to be ſent here, to avoid 
going to a free country? The Democratic ſociety 
will certainly oblige the world n much in 
explaining this enigma. 5 
uam one of thoſe who with i to belitve Hine 
foreigners come to this country from (choice, 
and not from neceſſity. America opens a wide 
field for entreprize; wages for all mechanics are 
better, and the means of ſubſiſtence proportio- 
nably cheaper than in Europe. This is what 
brings foreigners amongſt us: they become 
citizens of America for the honeſt purpoſes of 
commerce, of turning their induſtry and talents 
to the beſt account, and of bettering their for- 
tunes. By their exertions to enrich themſelves, 
they enrich the ſtate, lower the wages, and render 
the country leſs dependent upon others. The 
moſt numerous as well as the moſt uſeful are 
mechanics; perhaps a cobler with his hammer 
and awls, is a more valuable acquiſition: than a 
dozen philoſophi - theologi- political an 


VUuith all their boaſted apparatus. 


Of all the Engliſh arrived in theſe States 
(Se the war) no one was ever calculated to 
render them leſs ſervice than Doctor Prieſtley; 
and what is more, perhaps no one (before or 
ſince, or even in the war) ever intended to 
render-them leſs: his preference to the Ame 
rican government is all affectation: his emigra - 
tion was not voluntary: he ſtaid in England 
till he ſaw no hopes of recovering a loſt reputa- 


= tion; and then, burſting with en vy and reſent. 
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ment, he fled into what the Tammany lociety 
very juſtly call!“ baniſhment,” covered with the 
_ univerſal deteſtation of his countrymen. 72 
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e ad the ini in its been Soak | 
concluding with ſome of thoſe affertions which 
were faid to be the moſt hazarded,” and for 
the truth of which J am ſorry 1 have no better 
voucher than the Doctor himſelf. 

In the preface to his farewell ſermon, preach- 
d to his diſciples at Hackney, he ſays: I hope 
* my friends, and the public, will indulge me 

while I give the reaſons of its being the laſt, 
6 in conſequence of my having at length, after 


e much heſitation, and note with reluctance, 
come to a reſolution to leave the kingdom.“ 


—+* | cannot refrain from repeating that I leave 
6 my country with real regret. 

Was it a hazarded affertion”” then, to fay | 
that his preference to the American govern- 
ment was all affectation, and ave hit — 
was not voluntary ? 

My friends,” ſays he, © earneſtly adviſed f 
me to diſguiſe myſelf as I was going to Lon- 
„ don. But all that was done in that way was 
taking a place for me inthe mail coach, which 


„entered at Worceſter, in another name 


« than my own. However, the friend who had 


the courage to receive me in London, had 


thought it neceſſary to provide a dreſs that 
„ ſhould diſguiſe me, and alſo a method of mak- 


0 ing my eſcape, in caſe the houſe ſhould have 


& peen attacked on my account; and for ſome 


ng time my friends would not ſuffer me to ap- 
4 pear in the {treet.” —** The managers ofone 


L & 1 


theprincipal charities among the diſſenters ap- 
plied to me to preach their annual ſermon, 
and I conſented, But the treaſurer, a man 


of fortune, was ſo alarmed at it, that he de- 


clared he could not ſleep. I therefore, to his 


great relief, declined preaching at all. 


When the Hackney aſſociation was formed, 


ſeveral ſervants in the . neighbourhood ac- 
tually removed their goods; and when there 


was ſome political meeting at the. houſe of 
Mr. Breillat, though about two miles from 
my houſe, a woman whoſe daughter was ſer- 


_ vant in the houſe contiguous. to mine, came 


to her miſtreſs, to entreat that ſhe might be 


out of the way.“ On ſeveral occaſions 
* the neighbourhood has been greatly alarmed 
on account of my being ſo near them. I 


could name a perſon, and to appearance a 
reputable tradeſman, who declared that, in 


caſe of any diſturbance they would immedi- 


ately come to Hackney, evidently for the 


purpoſe of miſchief. In this ſtate of things, 


it is not to be wondered at, that, of many ſer- 
vants who were recommended to me, and 


e ſome that were actually hired, very few could, 


for a long time, be prevailed upon to live 


with me. — “ My eldeſt ſon was ſettled in 


a buſineſs, which promiſed to be very advan- 
tageous, at Mancheſter ; but his partner, 


though a man of liberality himſelf, informed 
him, on perceiving the general prevalence of 


the ſpirit which produced the riots in Bir- 
mingham, that, owing to his relationſhip to 


1 4 4 Servants in Englazd have a character to preſerve, 
I ! 
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me, he was under the neceſſity of propoſi 1 2 
< ſeparation, which accordingly took place.“ 
—* Many times, 1 have been burnt in effig" 
ce along with Mr. Paine; and numberleſs in⸗ 
« ſulting and threatning letters have been ſent 
to me from all parts” of the kingdom” =— 
c III treated as Thad been, not merely by the 

< populace of Birmingham, but by the country 
in general, and afterwards by the Repreſenta- 
ct tiver of the Nation, »I own I was not without 
125 5 on the ſubject of emigration.” 
Was it a hazarded affertion” then, to ſay 
that he fled into baniſhment, covered r the 
| univerſal deteſtation of his countrymen? 
| Bat, though the above quotations moſt am- 
55 ty prove that he was deteſted by the whole 
nation, from the Peer to the Pariſh-Boy, and 
that he was a volunteer emigrant, about as 
much as one of the hurlers that our tarpawlings 
catch on the coaſt of Ireland, yet the real cauſe | 
* his emigration remains to be explained. 
While the Birmingham affair was freſh in the 
1 Doftor? s mind, he fays that he had ſome thoughts 
of emigration ; but that, all things conſidered, 
by determined to ſtay in England, expoſed As 
he was to every kind of obloquy and inſult.“ 
He therefore went to Hackney, to ſucceed his 
dear friend and fellow labourer of factious me- 
- mory, Doctor Price. Here, as appears by his 
on x words above e 55 Peep EEO 
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among the lords he had for advocate the Earl of Stanhope, 
whom an Fngliſh anthor very aptly compares to Praiſe- 
Cod Bare Bones; and, among the commons, he had the 
Immaculate Charles Fox. A ſingle ward of praiſe from 
men like theſe wouls blaſt the character of a Saint. | 
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him ſo muc ; that he was obliged to remove to 
Clapton: "Ar this place he found the peace and 
tranquility he ſought, and for that reaſon, ſays 
he, I took a long leale of my houle, and ex-. 
bs Inj conſiderable ſum in improving it. I 
* alſo determined, with the aſſiſtance of my 
a friends, to reſume my philoſophical and other 

4 and after an interruption amount- 
| to about two years, it was with a plea- 
* fake that I'cannot: defcribe, that I entered my | 
* new laboratory, and began the moſt com- 
* mon preparatory proceſſes, with a view to 
& ſome original enquiries.” = 
lere then'we fee him (in the th of Sw 

guſt 1793) i in quiet poſſeſſion of every thing he 
Ln to enjoy. What then could make him 
come off to America ſo ſoon after? If he had 
determihed to ſtay, when expoſed to every kind. 
of obloquy and inſult, what could make him fly 
away when no longer expoſed to it ? It muſt be 
allowed that the DoQor's paſſion for controver- 
fy and perſecution is ſuch as would excuſe a be- 
lief that he grew angry with the people for let- 
ting him alone; but candor obliges me to con- 
—— this was not the caſe in the preſent i in- 
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Nag it was s theſe carl 1 ard tur 
that did all the miſchief. For, the Doctor being 
in the height of them, happened to fall upon a 
WONDERFUL DISCOVERY, 'which, tho' 

erroneous was not original.” However, all 09010 
yet have been ſafe, if ke had kept it within the 
walls of his laboratory ; but his communicative 
| temper would not hg him to do this, and 
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ob fortunate wonderful diſcovery made its public - 
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| 40  -paratus, laboratory, &c. The Doctor, as a 


prudent man, would certainly not have ex - 
« ;pended his money thus, had he not fully de- 


« « termined again to remain in the oP orgs 


* 
13 


Then what, 


? 


entry into the book-ſeller's thops. on the 16th 
of November 1793. 
This brought him a! e Neu- Tear s Gif a 
Doctor Harrington, his old antagoniſt and his 
conqueror, as we ſhall ſee by the following ex- 
tract from the gentleman's Mae for V. 
4. EL, 
* Doctor Prieſtley, immediately. after. the 
Birmingham riots: might be ſuppoſed to have 
real cauſe of alarm. But as his reſolution 
withſtood, the firſt fury x1 the flood, it 
is rather extraordinary that he ſhould now - 
all at once turn coward; and fly to America. 
e He muſt ſurely be greatly at a loſs for ſolid 
reaſons, when he thinks it worth while to ad- 
« yance ſuch trifling circumſtances as the goſ- 
it ſiping of his ſervant-maid with the neighbours, 
<, or: the fooliſh declaration of an individual 
before one of his congregation., But, that 
the Doctor was able to brave theſe dreadful 
denunciations and the terrors of his maid, 
appears from his venturing to take a long 
leaſe of his houſe, expending a conſiderable 
i ſum-of money upon it, and accepting the con- 
8 tributions of his friends towards another ap- 


| give me leave to aſk, Mr. 
- Urban, can have ſo lately happened to make 
him alter his reſolution? As there appears to 
7.1 bes es 4 ich © the Dore, is at "BY 
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to conceal, it may be worth while to enquire | 
C hat it 705 h : 
„ Doctor Prieſtley, Sir, for many years, had 
« been acquiring a very high degree of fame 
„from his chemical and philoſophical experi- 
„ ments. According to his own account, it 
e was this great reputation which ave him fo 
„ much conſequence in the eyes of the French 
1 philoſophers, and which ſanctioned his other, 
« purſuits. On the 16th of November laſt, he. 
«publiſhed a pamphlet in a very boaſting and 
« exulting ſtyle, informing the world, that he 
had made a moſt important diſcovery, that. 
water was formed of dephlogiſticated and. 
Os phlogiſticated airs; the ſame airs, and the 
< fame proportions, which your correſpondent 
„ Doctor Harrington obſerves, that the Hon- 
. ourable Mr. Cavendiſh, from his miſtaken ex- 
< periments, conſiders as conſtituting the ni- 
„ trous acid. The abſurdity of theſe opinions 
© has been pointed out by DoQor Harrington 
in your Magazine for Fate, and February 
& laſt; in which it is moſt clearly and ſatisfacto- 
cc rily own in what manner Doctor Prieſtley, 
was miſtaken : proving at the fame time the 
< real formation of the different airs, diſplaying 
e the very great futility and the errors wa our 
e modern chemiſtry ; and at the ſame time, 
& bringing the very heavy char e of lagiariſm 
ec pal Doctor Prieſtley.” os e 
As Doctor Prieſtley, i in this laſt pamphlet, 
* announcing his intentions of publiſhing again 
ns very ſoon, having materials tor another by 
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* See the New Years Gift, to Dr. rue, Gentleman's 
Magazine, for * and Feb. 1794. | 
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* him, expreſſing apprehenſions leſt. any per- 
e ſon ſhould interfere with him in theſe experi- 
< ments, I expected every day to hear of the 
« Doctor's vindicating himſelf and his opinions, 
« anſwering the charges of Doctor Harrington, 
et or acknowledging his philoſophical miſtakes. 
* Inſtead of which, to my very great ſurprize, 
LI am informed he is ſtealing off to America; 
„ thus leaving his eee maſter of the 
field, and only ſaying that the world may hear 
* of him again in his chemical purſuits. | This 
is certainly very different from what be 


cc 
5 de gave 
ec us reaſon to expect, when he announced to 
„ the world, in his oſtentatious pamphlet, that 
& we might expect to hear regularly from him. 
% But I think, you will agree with me, that 
« he has totally fled from his aerial chemiſtry, 
. and, what is the moſt awkward and extraor- 
« dinary thing of all, without one word of de- 
< fence from the charges of philoſophical pla- 
elt was not till Doctor Prieſtley received the 
„ New-Year's. Gift of your January and Fe- 
„ bruary Magazine, that he was in earneſt 
% about America, And, I am informed, that 
* he was ſo much afraid that he ſhould receive 
ce another from the ſame valuable work, that 
«© he got on board of the ſhip the very evening 
before the Magazine for the month of March 
e made its appearance, although the ſhip was 
* not likely to fail immediately.” - 
Was it a“ hazarded aſſertion“ then, to ſay 
that the great philoſopher was accuſed and con» 
victed of plagiariſm, and that he ſtaid in En- 
gland till he ſaw no hopes of recovering a loſt 
reputation? ns a a Yn nnd 
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It has been way obſerved, that the Doctor 


in England, and we find nothing in his juſtifica- 


tory Preface to his. farewell fermon (which 
was re- publiſhed at Philadelphia as an indirect 


anſwer. to the firſt edition of this pamphlet) that 


ought to induce us to reject this opinion. For 
it certainly will not be pretended that his being 
| hated by King, Lords and Commons, by high 

and low, rich and poor, churchmen and diſſen- 
ters, proves him to be an innocent inoffenſive 
man: on the contrary, if that trivial and favour- 


ite republican maxim, the voice of the peo - 
ple is the voice of God,“ be founded in truth, 


then does the Doctor ſtand condemned by God 
JJ%%% AAA. ĩ TE WET ES 
But let us hear a little of what he ſays in his 

vindication.  _ | 1 1 


_ After. ſtating that he had been unjuſtly charg- - 


ed with being a ſeditious, factious politician, he 
ſays; “ let any one only caſt his eye over the 
< Jong liſt of my publications, and he will ſee 
ce that they relate almoſt wholly.to theology, &c.” 
And he has taken care to publiſh this liſt at 
Philadelphia, , amounting to. /eventy-fve differ- 
ent works. Ves, by thy Et Ra thou be 
« judged, but not by the number of them. 

He tells us he hardly ever meddled with poli- 
tics, and in the very next paragraph, acknow- 


ledges that he wrote a ſmall anonymous pamphlet 
(when he was a youtiger. man) in favour of 


Witkes and Liberty. Mr. Wilkes has had the 
good ſenſe to retract moſt of the wild notions 
that the Doctor wrote to defend, and happy 


would it have been for the latter if he had pro- 


Ul 
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fited Koa! age, and from the example of 'his 
patron. Mr. Wilkes is now a determined 
champion of that conſtitution that the Doctor 


wanted .to deſtroy, and accordingly, he occu- 


pies one of the firſt offices in the firſtcity in the 
world, while Doctor Prieſtley is a very inſigni- 
ficant ſettler, i in a town conſiſting of a couple 
of hundred of wooden houſes. 

Another work he wrote, addreſſed to the dif- 


ſenters, on the ſubject of the approaching war 


with America; which he ſays was diſtributed in 


great numbers by his friends, and not without ect. 


The ſubject of this work, and the good it was 
intended to do hit country are eaſily conceived, 
as he tells us it was written at the regue/t Y Doct. 


or Franklin — He does not tell us whether he 


was paid in ſterling or continental money for this 


0 10 oe | 
On this occaſion the reader will pleaſe to 


bear in mind, that I am not pretending that we 
_ ought to dle Doctor Prieſtley ; for he 1s cer- 


tainly as much entitled to our gratitude and 
eſteem as Arnold was to that of the Britiſh, | 

After this he ſays he meddled no more with 
politics ; ** except as far as the bufineſs of the 
« 'Teft Act, and all civil ęſtabliſpment of religion, 


had a concern with politics.”* And yet he Was 
no ns N roo] - | 


This is the great tumbling block of the Englith 1 Dit. 


| Munters What can there be in this Teſt Act, that makes 


them ſo-unhappy ? Why, it prevents them from. obtain - 
ing not the kingdom of heaven but lucrative employment: 
Ts it not amazing, that people, who are ſo very godly that 
they cannot conform to the eſtabliſhed religion of the coun- 

try. ſhould trouble themſelves about places and penſions ? 


| They are continually telling us that their W aaa is not of | 
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Boaſting of his intimate connexion with 
Doctors Price and Franklin is a drole way of 
proving the peaceableneſs of his diſpoſition, and 
his attachment to his country. With full as 
much reaſon might he boaſt of being a: repre 
Jenny Cameron or Guy Tatulle. 
1 rowElit, Price and Prieſtley! A precious 
trial] well worthy of each other. Methinks I 
ſee them now in one of their dark conſultations, 
like the three nee round bein 
dron, men A | al de 
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. Fire burp and cauldron bubble. A x ooo ld ec: 
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Boles, his character for peaceableneſs is as well 
known as his character for gratitude and integri- 
iy; and moſt people knows that the C 2 
divine, Price, ſpent the greateſt part of a 
long life in indeayouring to blow up the a 
of rebellion in England. He was one af the 
principal projectors of the famous college of 
difſenting Jeſuits at Hackney; from -whence 
were to yore þ . LE Nele 52 Ah, e 
an Plot.“ JC Re gd 07 dy > 
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this world, and yet they . to reign. wp think, howe- 
ver, it would be but rigiit to graut them whatHelvetius was 
illing to go rant the Prieſts ; every thing wk the. tops 

| a; 
When his pious, old Apollle of diſcord Ke of the 
triumphs of the Paris mob, and of the bloody ſeenies that 
enſaed; he exclaimed ; < Lord now let thy ſervant depart 
6 in peace for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation. Pretty 
vation truly. Accordingly to my ideas of damnation," the 
be that have ta ken place in France Lors ah 1 
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= into the hands of a French n 
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It is pretty clear that the preface; to wh ich 
1 have been ſooften abliged, was intended more 


to procure the Doctor a favourable! reception 


Bere, than to reconcile him to his eee rue 
and, in this reſpect, the mg was pr 
though the publiſhing of it in England: bes = 

tainly:'a trait of infolnbecunpirdileled: even in 


Ahe -anndls ef Unitarianiſm. Jt was courting a 


kick on the breech: by way of farewell :falute; 


-butzenen'in ithis he Was fHlifappointed, and was 


» laſt obliged to come off without or even o 

uch as a box on the ear, to afford an excuſe 
5 his whining, and fer the 'milk-fop'f fighs of 
the New-York Societies. 

T have heard many grave, 1 byt no 
means anarchiſts, exprels ' a forrow fe 1 
ulage Doctor Prieftley' Teceived in 7 
But bow Was he ill ufed He was threatned; 

eople. would not let him into rheit Hol ifes TL | 
. — 'would not hve with him; 2 92 880 


© 


would not learn his fon huſbandry ;—a mecha- 
Anicturned another ſon out of his partnerſhip ; 
— Door Horſley would not ſüblexibe to his 105 
tichriſtian theology, Hor Doctor Harrington to 
his aerial chemiſtry. Well, and What then ? 
Do we call this ill his ? Grant me patience! _ 
have not the people of England a right to like 
and diſlike whom they Pleaſe oF - well. "A the | 
people of America? 

If, as I have already obſerved, he had fallen 


„ | but ſtop; w 
Aae e no accaſion to. croſs the fea. Ap: he. had 


reſemble ir: as SANE) any ig 3 can 8 1 ain | 
ſure there has been a continual & weeping and wailing ond 


* of teeth. 


„%%% Is * 731 


| fallen into the bands: of an American mob, how : 


would he have fared? Let us ſee. 5 
0 About twelve perſons, armed and And 
e black, in the night of the roth of June, broke 
« into the houſe of John Lynn, where the office 
was kept, and after having ſeduced him to 
©* come down ſtairs, and put himſelf in their 
< power, they ſeized him, threatened to hang 


<< him; took him to a retired ſpot in the neigh-⸗ 


* bouring wood; and there, after cutting off 


* his hair, tarring and feathering him, ſwore 
e him never again to allow the uſe of his houſe. 


“ for an exciſe office: having done which the 

ec hound him naked to a tree, and left him in 
C that ſituation till morning. Not content with 
'« this, the malcontents, ſome days after, made 
« him another viſit; pulled down part of his 
«houſe, and put him in aſituationto be oblig- 


'« ed to become an exile from his W l and 


ec to find an a/y/um elſewhere.” 


= This is no e aſſertion, at any rate; 


| unleſs Mr. Hamilton hazarded it; for it is taken 


from his ech to ths Preſident of, wy Vnited | 


"States, nit vw 
This mob ge thi mail, cut * thedams, 


and took out the letters. This mob killed ſeveral 


perſons, took others priſoner, and uſed the 
Marſhal in particular extremely cruelly: they 


even went ſo far as to preſent their pieces at him 
with every appearance of an intention to aſſaſſi- 


nate. And yet neither the Marſhal nor 22 
has ever had any thoughts of emigrating. 
Has any thing of this kind ever happened to 


e e ? * the e of a oy. 


K 


8 
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. erer 8 laid upon biz or _ of his 
family? “ You have,” fay the addrefſers, at 
New-York, © fled from the rude arm of vio- 
«lence, from the rod of lawleſs power :—We 
have learned with regret and indignation the 
* abandoned proceedings of thoſe ſpoilers who 
I deftroyed-your houſe and goods, ruined your 
«//philoſophical apparatus and library, commit- 
t ted to the flames your manuſcripts, pryed into 
*theſecrets of your private papers, and in their 
_ © barbarian fury put your life itielf in danger. 
i mn We enter, Sir, with emotion and ſympathy 
into the numerous facrifices you muſt have 
2 e, to an undertaking which ſo eminently 
_ © exhibits» our country, as an aſy lum for the 
s perſecuted and opprefied.”” | All this was 
ld apropos in the midſt of the Weſtern | 
inſurrection. If it was © barbarian fury” to put 
ige in danger what was it to take life away ? The 
people over the mountains ſeem to have revolted 
on purpoſe to make theſe addreſſers a laughing 
ſtock. Are they not aſhamed to have made a 
canting ſympathetie addreſs to a ſtranger, whoſe 
, &. if real, they knew nothing about 
while they have Ban with a more than ſtoic 
firmnele; and without a ſingle addreſs, the well 
known ſufferings' of their own: countrymen-? IM 
They want the Pittſburg affair forgotten; why 
then do they want to perpetuate the memory of 
the Birmingham riots? Thou hypocrite, firſt 
s caſt the beam out of thine own eye; and 
t then ſhalt thou ſee clearly un the mote ant 
„ of thy brother's eye.“ 
The Dector complains again i in Wan preface, 
5 partiality i in the courts of juſtice; and ſays, 


8 
2 


E 1 


15 am not unaffected by the unerample pu- 
6 niſhments of Mr. Muir and my friend Mr. 
« Palmer, for offences, which, if, in the eye of 
0 reaſon, they be any at all, are ſlight, and very 
& inſufficiently proved. But the ſentence of Mr. 
% Minterbothom, for delivering from the pulpit 


„ what I am perſuaded he never did deliver, and 


« which, ſimilar eyidence might have drawn 
„ down on myſelf, has ſomething in it ſtill 
„ more alarming.” Aye, aye, very alarming, 
vithout doubt, but nothing like Doctor Har- 
rington's New Vear's Gift. 

his is another pretty bold trait « modeſty 
and moderation. Here are three courts of jul- 
tice, thre2 grand and three petty juries all con- 
demned in the lump. If what the Doctor ſays 
be true, then were the Engliſn all become a neſt 
of ſcoundrels and perjurers, except his innocent 
ſelf, his three ſons, and his worthy friends the 
| Botany-Bay Convicts; but, if — he ſays be 
not true, what did de deſerve at the hands of 
the Engliſh, for thus aiming . at their re- 
putation? 

There are came among us, be pretend 
to have a belief in this partial juſtice in Great- 

Britain; and the hobgoblin accounts of it have 


been noiſed about theſe ſtates, in a ſtyle that 


would have ſounded well from the top of a 
chimney, or at the bar of a brothel ; but un- 
fortunately for our political vultures, the trial 
of Hardy has undeceived every one that is capa- | 
ble of thinking. 

When the account of this trial firſt arrived, 
bene e 


* 
. 


fe] 


it cauſed beeiy as great joy, among ſome pegs 
ple, as did the © zaking , Amſterdam” or the 
ſending of © the Duke if York to Paris in an iron 
cage; in fact, it was almoſt of feſtivic conſe- 
quence. But this was ſoon perceived to be an 
egregious blunder. People began to reflect. 


What, ſaid they, there is ſome juſtice left in 


England then? The nation is not become one | 
inſular Baſtile ?” | 

Whata chance would poor Hardy have ſtood 
before the Revolutionary 1 ribunal at Paris or 
Bordeaux? Would he have had eight days trial? 
Would he have had eight minutes ? Would the 
. ſans-culatte populace have carried him home 
_ amidſt acclamations ? No; unleſs it had been to 
his laſt home. It appears that Mefirs. Erſkine - 
and Gibbs have received great and deſerved 
applauſe for their able defence of an innocent 
man, and that the government has not touch- 
ed a hair of their heads, Where is Monſieur 
De Malſherbe, the generous De Malſherbe, who 
ſtepped forth at the age of 75 to defend his in- 
nocent and deſerted ſovereign ?: Where is he? 
Numbered with the dead ! Gone to the recepta- 
cle of all that was eſtimable in France Nei- 
ther his admired talents, his long and eminent 
ſervices, his generous fidelity, his grey hairs, nor 
his ſpotleſs life, could ſave him from the fury of 
thoſe regenerated ruffians whom Doctor Prieſtlex 


does not bluſh to call his dear fellow citizens.“ 


E!very man that is condemned in England, 
whether i it be by the public voice or by a courtof 


5M Mon De Seze, th: ſecond council uf Louis X VI, ed 


£397 13 
juſtice, is fore; according to ſome people, to be 
vilely treated. —The people. are ſlaves; —the 
jury was packec But how would this 
meaſure ſuit if meted to ourſelves? A fellow,who - 
was hanged here the other day, told the crowd, 
juſt as he was going off, that be had no doubt | 
but the greateſt part of them merited the ſame 
fate.“ This © farewell ſermon” was full as 
 modeſt-as Doctor Prieſtley's; but if the Engliſh 
were to pretend to believe that the majority of 
us deſerve the halter, ſnou' we'not call them 
a ſet of narrow. ſouled, ill- aatured, envious 
_ wretches ? Certainly we ſhould, and with a 
great deal of juſtice too. 
I I ſhould here put an end to my chan 
fattering myſelf that the whole buſineſs of the 
Doctor's emigration has been ſet in a pretty fair 
light; but, as he has lately publiſhed ſomething 
which he calls an an/wer io Paine's age of 
Reaſon, and as he there attempts to wipe off the 
charge of deiſin, I look upon myſelt as called 
upon to ſay a word or two in reply. =: 
This Anſeber conſiſts of a number of letters, 
addreſſed to the philoſopl ers in France, and to a 
philoſophical unbeleiver. In the preface, the 
Doctor ſays: „The more I attend to this ſub- 
5 je&,: the more ſenſible I am that no defence 
«© of chriſtianity can be of any avail till it be 
* freed from the many corruptions. and abuſes. 
© which have hitherto encumbered it.“ ' Among 
theſe corruptions he numbers, atonement, incarna- 
_ tion and the trinity; and, fays he: © the exp. 
on 5 ing of theſe corruptions I therefore think to be 


: 0 See the Agtarican Daily Advertifes; 
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4e the moſt eſſential preliminary to the defence 
4 of chriſtianity, and conſequently 1 ſhall omit 


_ *© no fair opportunity of reprobating them in 
4 «© the ſtrongeſt terms, to whatever odium 1 


+ may expole myſelf.” He has been as good 
aus his word; for, the whole piece appears to be 
an attack on the doctrine of the trinity rather 

than an Anſwer to Pain.“ N 


He begins the firſt letter with telling us, that 


he has, read with pleaſure, and even with en- 


„ thuſiaſm, the admirable report of Robeſpierre 
on the ſubje& of morals and religion.“ Now, + 


it is welt knewn, that this report contained a re- 
gular plan for eſtabliſhing a deiſtical worſhip in 
France; and it is alſo well known, that Paine 


wrote his book to flatter Robeſpierre, and by that 


means to procure his own diſcharge from pri- 
ſon. How comes it then that the Doctor ſhould 


175 edmire the principles of the one, and pretend _ 


anſwer thoſe of the other be I IO 
_ He very. artfully cries off all acquaintance 
with Voltaire, Rouſſeau and Gibbon; but 
he knows they are in a place whence they 
cannot anſwer him. However, Gibbon left him 
a letter that he ought not to have forgotten ſo 


f the reader looks over the firſt and con chapters of Ex 


the Goſpel according to St. Matthew, he will ſee every 


thing that is neceflary to coufirm him in the doctrines that 


Doctor Prieſtley thinks it his duty to reprob ute in the ſtrong- 


eſt terms. But the Doctor 2 rid of this proof, which he 


knows to be in every one's hands, by telling us that thoſe 


two chapters are ſpurious ;*” that is to ſay, /s This is 


a knock me do n argument. He will certainly tell us that 
the firſt chapter of the Goſpel of St. John is © ſpuridus“ 
alſo; and thus he may go on 'till he leaves us but juſt e- 
nough text to make up an Unitarian Cree. 


t 0 1 


ſoon . The Doctor, having no 3 diſe- 
covery upon his hands, wrote to Mr. Gibbon, 
not long before the death of the latter, challeng- 
ing him to the combat, This Mr. Gibbor 
very politely declined, by ſaying. that he could: 
never bring himſelf to diſpute with a perſon 
trom thoſe writings he had in a great meaſure 
imbibed his principles ; adding, that if the Doc 
tor was really become a convert to chriſtianity 
ſince he had received the laſt anſwer from Doc- 
ior Horſly, he thought, the probable remainder 
of his life was by no means too long to repair 
the injury the former part of it had done; and 
therefore adviſed him not to loſe his time in 
vain and unprofitable. diſpute. If the Doctor 
had followed this ſalutary advice, we ſhould 
have been ſpared the pain of ſeeing an old man 
turned of ſixty amuſing, himſelf and the world 
with a ſham anſwer to the wild incoherent blaſ 

phemy of a poor unhappy wretch, whom difa- 
pointment and hunger had driven to deſpair, 
and who would have turned Turk, Jew, or eyen 
Eunuch, for an extraordinary buiſeuit or a 
bundle of ſtraw.“ 
The Doctor boaſts of his liehe been elected 
a Deputy to the National Convention, and 
ity les himſelf their © 51 50 honaured fellow citi- 
«© zen.” [t is ſubject both of wonder and re- 
gret, that he did not prefer France to America; 
he was preſſed to go there, which never was 
to come here; there he could have done no 
harm, here he may. If he had went to his a- 

dopted country, and accompanied his colleague, 


* When we reflect on the degradation of this quondam 
| 1 is it ſome conſolation that he is an EngliChman, 


k 3 


Paine, in lis lexilative reer he might have : 


Rad an opportunity of anſwering him by word 
dot mouth. The bottom of a dungeon would 
bave been a very fit place for them to debate, 


like Milton's fallen angels, on the ſureſt means 
of ſowing. diſcord among mankind, aud ian 7 


ing them from their Maker, 
One obſervation more on this anſwer toPaine 


—_ and i diſmiſs it for ever. e 
le zealous anſtoerer boaſts of his freedom as 


an American at the ſame time that he calls him: 


ſelf a citizen of France and a Fellow of the Royal 
ſociety of London! This is being literally, 
all things to all men.” Witk the Enzliſh he is 
2 Royalift, with the Americans, a Republican, 
and with the French, a Carmaznole.” Thus the 
triple goddeſs (under whoſe influence, Doctor 
Harrington ſwears, he acts) is called Luna in 
heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in Hell. 

4 Before I bid the B Fo adieu, I ſhould be x * 


dc aſk him how he finds himſelf in his“ 20 lam. | 
It is ſaid, he has declared that the duplicity of 


our Land- Johbers is mor: to be feared than the 
outrages of a Birmingnam mob; and, indeed, if 
all his complaints had hal the fam: appearance 
of being well founded, the public would never 


have been troubled with theſe obſervations; for, 
there is littie doubt of his having been moſt 


cruelly fleece), This honeſt profeſſion, vulgarly 


called land- Jobbing, a member of Congreſs ray 


Jain ſtyle ** ſwiadlins upon a broad ſcale;“ 
it is, in fa & a South ſea bubble upon terra rn, 
AS hundreds and thouſands of ruined foreign 


ers, b: ide; DA. e can 2 
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L 8 1 
It is to be hoped that the Dodtor- s 8 


inſt his country is by this time nearly aſſuag- 
87 dear bought experience has at laſt taught 
him, that an Utopia never exiſted any where but 
in a delirious brain. He thought, like too many 
others, to find America a Terreſtrial Paradiſe ; 
a land of Canaan, where he would have nothing 
to do, but open his mouth and ſwallow the milk 
and honey : but, alas! he is now convinced, I 
believe, that thoſe who cultivate the fertile 
Leſo wes of Warwickſhire, | 


« Where all around the gentleſſ breezes play 
4 here gentle mute w ee en 


| have little reaſon to envy him his rocks our His 
ſwamps, the muſic of his DOR ge and the | 
ſtings of his muſquitoes. 

In the preface, ſo often mentioned. * 
Doctor expreſſes a deſire of one day returning 
to *© the land that gave him birth; and, no 


4 _ offence to the New-York addreflers, I think 


we ought to wiſh that this deſire may be very 
ſoon accompliſhed. He is a bird of paſſage 
that has viſited us, only to avoid the rigour 
off an inclement ſeaſon :. when the re-animating 
ſunſhine of revolution ſhall burſt forth on his 
native clime, we may hope to ſee him prune his 
wings, and take his flight from the dreary banks 
of the Suſquehannah to thoſe of the Thames or 
the Avon. 2 
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12 el ane tro wbib lem fellow, who turn- 
ed his back upon the church, having occafion 
to paſs through a large farm- yard i in his way to 
Meeting-houſe, met with a fine majeſtie venerable 
old Bull lying down at his caſe; and baſking” in 
theſon-ſhine; This Bull was at times the catieſt 
creature in che world; he would ſuffer the 
curs to yelp at him, the flies to teaſe him, and 
eretbtoile of the miſchievous fellows to pull 
him By the horns. He was at this very moment 
in one of his gentleſt humours'; ruminating 
upon paſt and preſent ſcenes of delight; con- 
templating the neighbouring dairy and the 
farm- yard, where the milch cos had all their 
bags diſtended till they were nearly running 
over; the calves, and the pigs, and the poultry, 
were friſking, and grunting, and crowing on ev- 
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Fr his back upon the church, having occaſion 
to paſs through a large farm-yard i in his way to 
Meeting-houſe, met with a fine majeſtic venerable 
old Bull lying down at his cafe; and baſking in 
theſaun-ſhine; This Bull was at times the tameſt 
creature il the world; he would ſuffer the 
eurs to yelp at him, the flies to teaſe him, and 
even ſome of the miſchievous fellows to pull 
him By the horns. He was at this very moment 
in one of his gentleſt humicurs; rüminating 
upon paſt and preſent ſcenes of delight; con- 
templating the neighbouring dairy and the 
farm. yard, where the mileh"eows had all their 


bags diſtended till they were nearly running 


over; the calves, and thepigs; and the poultry, 
were kriſking, a and grunting, and crowing on ev. 


; 
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Cavite 'troubillorte fellow, who turn- 
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| ery dunghill; the granarics were ful and the 
barns ready to bur there were, beſides, ma- 
ny a goodly rick of wheat, and barley, and 


oats, and peaſe, ang beans, and hay, and rye- 
greiſs and clover. The Airy was 3 of wm 


Ex ee ee plenty Tor The 


maſter and his family, and all the ae _ 
every body dęloning ed the farm. Nay, thoſe 
that were oO 110 ky Ty and idle, _ lazy, 
and ſick, and proud, and ſaucy, and old, and 
infirm, and — were freely ee and even 
- this trou twithſtand- 
ing he had. g bnce quarrelled v ith the head- 
farmer and all his beſt friends, and an old 
grudge was ſtill »berwixt them, yet, 
upon making at any time a ſolemn promiſe to 
do no miſchief, had free ingreſs, egreſs, and 
3 into every part of the farm and the 
y and was at fiherty to, help himfelf 
wherever he liked. In ſhort he was allow gd to 
do any thing but Aim Ile creum and fer. It cin 
mark. upon the batters? c 011 15m oiuod named 
Noe, becaule.ahe bull had happepetlto-place 
kindfelt acrols. his favourite fogt-path, althqugh 
here; wh plenty of room te the right and to the 
t, nothing would ſatisfy this impudent fellow 
but he muſt kick 01g. Fabn, forthat was the Bull's 
name, out of his way g and all the world agreet 
_=_  Jobn, ſuffered; him to kiek a long while, ber 
he ſhewed the-leaft inclination to ziſe and 
rgeſent che affront, „ At laſt, however he got upon 
Bis legs, and began to look round him, bat ftill 
zit Was a look of contempt only, which the 
* ü 5 een eb _ I 
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and now, growing bolder, and bolder, and hal- 
looing the curs, and calling all his comrades to | 
priæk and goad him in the tendereſt parts of his i 
bedy, the Bull began to threaten and roar:— 5 | 
this was on the 14th of July, one of the hotteſt 3 
days in the ſummer, 7 when ſome body threw 24 | 
_ fiery ſtiek-under his tail, at the very moment that 
a pareel of i mpudent half witted fellows: were 
trying to flouriſh a; French flambeau ( lighted 
and blazing at both ends) full in his face.— 
No wonder that the Bull ſhould ſet off with a 1 
vengeance into the ſtreet ;— down went the _— 
gingerbread-ſtalls, and the hard-ware ſhops; the | | 175 
buckle menders and the razor-grinders, and the = 
 dagger-makers ; he even got into private houſes ) 
and in one place threw down whole baſkets full 
of bottles and chemical glaſſes, crueibles and 
gun-barrels ; — ſmaſh went all the jars of in- | | 
flammable air, which inſtantly took fire, ang | | 
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ſpread all over the place; every thing went to 
rack and ruin; nothing was ſafe; even the re- | 
ligious houſes themſelves, where nothing had 
eyer been heard but the moſt pious exhortations 
(like thoſe of Doctor Viceſſimus Knox), to peace == 
and harmony, and;obedience to the governing 1 
| powers, In ſhort, nothing could pacity;-0r-put | 4 
_ a:ſtop to the fury of this poor enraged. animal, - 
till his honeſt maſter the farmer, as quiet and as 7 13 
good a kind of church- going man as ever lived ET © i 
in the world, father of a large family, hearing - 
of the rumpus, ſent à number of his beſt and ' 
ſteadieſt-old ſervants to.muzzle the beaſt, which IG 
had already toſſed the fellow with the fiery ſtick. „ 
over the tops of the houſes and gored him in . 74 
fifty different places. It was next to a miracle that 5 


cw 7 


he leap with his life; andevery body thought 
he had reaſon to be thankful that he got off ſo 
well as he did; but no ſooner did he find himſelf 


ſafe in a Hathney-coach, than, totheaſtoniſhment 
of all the world; he began to preuch up his in- : 


nocence and to lodge a complaint againſt p 


Od John, who, in the end, ſuffered a great deal 
more than himſelf. Some filly people pitied 
him; ſome laughed at him; others again were 


wicked enough to wiſh him he the devil: even 


is beſt friends were aſhamed of him; and 


although they, one and all, defended him as 
much as they could in public, there was à con- 
founded deal of muttering and grumbling. in 
private. I thou) 


But, to go on with my ſtory; no ſooner was 
the Bull fairly muzzled, and properly eonfined, 
than the friends and neighours on both ſides 
were called in, to enquire into the whole affair; 
but there were ſo many contradictory ſtories 


hat it was impoſſible to come at the truth, how it | 


happened, or who had firſt provoked him; but 


ſines it was plain to every body that Old Johndid 
theqni{chief; and us he was proved to be the 
Town Bull, it was at laſt ſettled that the pariſn 


ſnould pay all the damages, for not Weebing 
him in better order: iog- tles o bk 6:1: 


And here again Was foolh treter for difebhs! 
tent. bee gegen ard te pay for all the in 
flammable air, Which Had done full as much 


miſchief as the Bull. Others again objected to 


a monſtrous out- of the. way heavy demand for a 
| large Jury 8 fools-cap pa. 


* 


ht what it would come to, 
ſaid one ;“ a pretty method of driving à mad 
N chrough-the- eher chpales, faid another? 
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per, which had been ſeribbled upon and ſpoiled 


long before the affair happened. Indeed, in the 


opinion of ſome ſenſible perſons, it was fit 


for nothing but kindling the fire. 
But the ſtrangeſt part of the ſtory remains to 


be told; for when this buſtle was all over and 


ſettled; and every body thought the perverſe fel- 
low was going to take to his church, and get 


his living in an honeſt way, what did he do but 


' Tet to work bottling up his own f-rts, and felling 
them for ſuperfineinflammableair,and what's till 
worſe, had the impudence towant a patent for the 


diſcovery ; and, indeed, a goed many people were 
deceived for a long time; but, they ſay; two of a 
trade can never agree, and ſo ithappened here; for 


a brother trade one day catched him at his dirty 


tricks and expoſed him to the whole pariſh. After 
this all the neighbours cried ſhame on him: the 


women laughed, the girls they tittered, even the 
little boys pointed at him and made game of him 
as he went along the ſtreet. In ſhort, one dark 


= 


night when all the neighbourkood was quiet and 


every body faſt aſleep, up he got and fat off into 
the next pariſh, bag and baggage. ” 
| Here he trumped up a terrible ſtory, pres 
tended to be frightened to death, and ſwore and 


d d his ſoul if the Bull was not juſt at his 


heels. The good folks (who by the by, had a 
monſtrous grudge againſt Od John) believed 


him at once; and now there was the devil to 


do again; the women ſcreamed and fell into fits 

cout run the men and boys with broomſticks and 

pitchforks and ſcalping k 

but it was all a ſham, for poor Old John was 
quiet at home, grazing in the meadow, up to 


nives to kill the bull: 
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his eyes in b ao blue bells, ou daffodils, 
| ips, and primroſes, as 'conterited as a 
4amb, ahd neither thinking nor caring any more 
about the fellow with the fiery ſtick than about 
ws of the ſlies that he was manns off wield his 
But the, Sort ef ahh h. to come Sg 655 
while theſe filly people were running about and 
making a hue and cry againſt Old Jolm, their 
on Bull (a thirſty beaſt that they had penned 
up in a barren lot, without any pond or water- 
ing place) broke looſe, and did ten times more 
miſchief than Jabn had ever done. This made 
a ſine laugh all round the country; every body 
ſaid it ſerved them juſt right; and fo be ſure it 
did, for they ſhould have looked at ma and 
minded their own "pe 1 not 
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PREFACE. 
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READER, | 


"Bro you have a Sep to mind, . any other 


| buf to do, 1 adv) iſe ”_ 60 go and do it, and let 4 


this book alone ; yr, I can ere you, it contains 
| nothing of half fo much importance to you, as the ſale 
＋ a fhein on thread or a yard of tape. a, fach a 
tranſadtion you might poſſibly make a a profit of . 


baif a farthing, a thing, though ſeemingly of ſmall | 


value, much more worthy your attention than the 
treaſures we the State houſe at delved, or all 
the mines of. Peru, Half a farthing might lay the 
 Jrundation of a brilliant fortune, and ſooner than you 
hould be deprived of i it by this work, though it may 
be called 2 offspring, I would, like the worſpippers 


7 M UF; commit it to the fame with my oon hands. 
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Ius are of 'that ſex, vulgarly called the fair, | + 


but \ which ought always to be called the. divine, let I t 
me be erb you, een value your charms, 1o procted. 5 


55 10 f her. . Politics i is & mixture of anger and de- q 


ceit, and theſe are the ' mortal enemies of beauty. = = 
N The. inſlant a lady. turns Politician farewell the. 7 
| ſmiles, the dinpler, the roſes ; ; ee eee " ; 
and age ſet bis al on ber front. "We never find * = 
Hebe, def ever fair and. euer young, chattering. 
politics. at the table of the gods; and though Venus WM 


once interpoſed i in behalf of her beloved Paris, the 
| ſhear of Diomede Lage Br * to tremble at the . 
5 nee., Au have. we not e aride. | 
| ple of recent, very recent, dus? I mean. 7. | 
9 Ca the unfortunate Mary Wolkoncraft. 
4 is a well known Fact, that, when. that- 4. 
| zical lady began The Rights of Women, ſhe had as 


5 fine black hair as you would wht ſa and ibo, 


| before the frond La of a er work went tothe 5 o/c, . 


— 


Pen : 9 
it wits "hrndd FTE deal ber 

. than her ain. Tu mt needs and; T bebe 
* mon to every author ; that is to ſay, to 
rend; "but 7 declare, that ſooner than bleach one” 

| b or even a. ſingle hair ; ſooner thai 2 
ad the word , one beavenh fuile, I would with 
fal foe mypampblet torn af to light the piper of 
Demo, -atic club, or FO like the Political Pro- 


9 by the hands of a Scotch hangman, or even 
loaded with applauſes by the Philadelphia gazette.” 
his alittlef gu. 
15 . OT being read; - but this ore 


21 for an author to write a Preface | 


1 


5 proper ſphere. 14 am aware dr my /t incerity in this. 
reſpect may be called 3 in queſtion, and that malice ; may 
aſcribe to me motives that never entered my thoughts: 
but of this I am totally regardleſs ; my work anſwers | 
10 it. * and and, conſequently, nobody but the De- 
mocrato cas as Gove: any * to do with it. Nr 
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them, . as among/t a kennel of hounds: 
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TT HOUGH the good people of America can- 
I é⁰not for their lives comprehend the views 
from which they have been favoured with a 
publication of T he Political Progreſs of Britain, 
we may ſuppoſe, that the fondneſs of the Authox 
led him to ſee a poſſibility. of its being Tead, 
and, as it in the nature of reading to give riſe 
to obſervations, he will not be ſurpriſed, that, 
ſome of thoſe, ariſing from the reading of his 
patriotic labours, have, by a very ordinary pro- 
ceſs, found their way into print. It is thus that 
books, more grateful than the children of men, 
never fail to yield aſſiſtance to thoſe that have 
given them birth. Whenever neglect lays its 
icy. hand on an unfortunate production, another 
flies to its aid; and, though it cannot cancel 
the irrevocable doom; it faves it, for a mo- 
ment at leaſt, from the jaws of the unclean 
monſter that is day and night gaping to receive 
it. Such being, at leaſt in part, the charitable 
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views of this pamphlet, it ill und | 

| — from all the friends of 
The. Political Progreſs, and particulary from its 
Let me then aſk; what. could induce him to 


come a the wa? from Edinberough to Philadel- 
phia to make an attack upon poor old England? 
And, if this be ſatisfactorily accounted for, 


upon principles of domeſtic philoſophy, whi ch 
teaches. us, that froth and ſcum ſtopped in at one 


plage will burſt out at another, ſtill I muſt be 


permitted to aſk ; What could induce him to 


imagine, that the citizens of the United States 


were, in any manner whatever, intereſted in 


the affair ? What are his adventures in Scotland, 
"hs bis. “ narrow eſcape, ?” to,us, who live on 
this fide the Atlantic? What do we care whether 
is aſſociates, ee and Symons, are ſtill in 


Newgate, or whether they have been tranſlated 


to: Surgeon” s Hall? Is it any thing to us whether 
- he prefers Charley 'to George, or George to 


Charley, any more than whether he ufed to eat 


his burgoo with his fingers or with een 


What are his debts and his miſery to us ? Juſt 


as if we cared whether his poſteriors were cov- 
_ ered with a pair of breeches, or à kelt, or 
Whether he was literally fans culotte ? In Great 


Britain, indeed, his barking might anſwer ſome 


purpoſe ; there he was near the object of his 
Fury; but here he is like a cur howling at the 


. Moon. Fe FC FF 
Indeed, he, himſelf ſeems to have been fully 
ſenſible of the ridiculoufneſs of the ſituation in 


which this publication would place him, and 


therefore he has had the precaution to furround 
himſelf with company, to keep him in counte- 
nance. He ſays that Mr. Jafferſon, late Ameri- 


will undoubtedlymeet 


. 


: 'tirely out of t 
the leaſt * of the talents, penetration and 
taſte of that Gentleman, will ever believe, that 
he could find any thing worthy of reſped in a 
production, evidently intended to ſeduce the 
rabble of North Britain. Beſides, upon looking 
a ſecond time over the words attributed to Mr. 
Jeſfenſon, I think, it is eaſy to diſcover, that the 
quotation is erroneous: the word abuſer, Iam 
pretty confident, ſhould be, abuſe; and thus, | 
by leaving out an , the ſentence expreſſes ex- 
àctly what one would expect from ſuch à perſon 
as Mr. 7 Jef ?r/on : that the work contained the 


138 LY 13 | TEES 
can San of State, took of his —_ on 


different occaſions, in reſpectful terms; and that 
he declared, © it contained the moſt aftonithing 
concentration of abuſes; that he had ever heard 


c of.” He tells us beſides, that other gentlemen 


| have delivered their opinions to the fame effect; 
and that their encouragement was one principal 
; N of the appearance of this American edition. 


And did he in good earneſt, imagine that mix- 


0 ing with ſuch company would render his perſon 

ſacred and invulnerable ? He ſhould have reco!- 

lected, that though one ſcabby ſheep infe cs a whole 
3 flock, he does not thereby work his own cure. 


As to Mr. Jer er/on, I muſt ſuppoſe him en- 
e Queſtion; for nobody that has 


-< moſt aſtoniſhing concentration: of e, that 


he had ever heard of.” 22 


With reſpect to thoſe other dens whoſe ay 


|  couragement has thruſted the Author forward, 


it is not difficult to gueſs to what clan they be- 


long; but, let them be who they may, and let 
their ſituation be what it may (and it I am right 


in my guels, it is at this time aukward enough) 
1 en Wy Tow not E's it for 85 one 
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they have vinced him in. He wainly imagines 
himſelf the hero of the farce, when he is nothing 
but the. buffoon. Indeed he has defcribed the 


part he is acting better than I, or any one elſe 


can do it. He ſays that Authors of revolution 


ary pamphlets form a kind of forlorn hope 
on the /ſkirts of battle“ Every one knows, 


that the forlorn hope, or . perdu, was, a- 
mongſt the ancient Gauls, compoſed of the out- 


caſts. of ſociety ;-  wretches whoſe lives were al- 


ready forfeited-(and who had not had the good 


luck, like our Author, to. © eſcape,” who were 


ſet in the front of battle, not for their courage, 
but their crimes. The compariſon he has pilfer- 


ed from Dean Swift; it is therefore juſt to re- 
turn it to its owner; but as to the application 


of it to himſelf, I am certain Oy: can Aare 
the leaſt objection. 
— I can dard imagine, that the en- 


couragement of theſe gentlemen would, alone, have 
Aragged him into ſo dangerous a ſervice. I think, 
his conduct may be, in part, accounted for up- 


on phyſical principles. We are told, that there 


is, or ought to be, about every human body, 


a certain part called the crumena,. upon which 
depends the whole ceconomy of the inteſtines. 


When the crumena is full, the inteſtines are in a 
_ correſpondent ſtate ; and then the body is in- 


clined to repoſe, and the mind to peace and good 


neighbourbood: but when the crumena * be- 
comes empty, the ſympathetic inteſtines are im- 
mediately contracted, and the whole internal 


tate of the patient is thrown into inſurrection 


ug 44:00 which, communicatin ing itſelt to the 
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brain. 2 Wage * Aan ſtar phyſician 
calls the mania reformatio; and if this alady is not 
ſtopped at once, by the help of an Hempen neck. 
lace, or ſome other Temedy equally efficacious, 
it never fails to break out into Atheiſm, Robbery, 
Unitarianiſm, Swindling, Jacobiniſm, Maſſacres, 
Civic Feaſts and Inſurrections. Now, it appears 
to me, that our unfortunate Author muſt be 
afflicted with this dreadful malady, and if ſo, I 
will appeal to any man of feeling, whether his 
friends would not have ſhewn their humanity, 
in relieving him by other means than thoſe they 
have encouraged him to employ ; which, beſides 
being unproductive, have expoſed both bias and 
them to the birch of public opinion. 
Such are the mighty effects of the mania re- 
formatis, that I was at firſt inclined to believe, 
we were indebted to that alone for the publica- 
tion in queſtion ; and that the gentleman, from 
whom the Author had received encouragement to 
proceed, were purely the, creatures of his diſor- 
dered imagination; but I have lately ſeen it intro- 
duced to public notice fo often, and in ſuch a way, 
that I have been obliged to change my opinion. 
- A Newſpaper printed at, Philadelphia, whoſe 
motto is, The public will our guide: the public 
good our end“ has borne a conſpicuous part in 
*. uſhering this dark born devil into light.“ In 
one number of that truly puffing” print, the 
ſpeech of a member of Congreſs is cut aſunder 
in the middle, for the purpoſe ot wedging in an 
extract from The Political Progreſs of Britain. 
The debate was on the propriety of the houſe” s Cen 
ſuring certain ſocietiet that had aſſiſted in bringing 
about an inſurrettion in the weſtern counties of Pen- 
. and the extracted morſel, . 0 in 
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_ , as-above mentioned, went to prove that bread = 


was abſolutely dearer in Scotland than in England“ 
Well enough may you ſtare reader. Was 
there ever ſuch an impudent, ſuch a barefaced 


7 puff as this, ſince the noble art of puſſing has 


been diſcovered; And did the author of it ima - 
gine, that there was any two legged creature ſo 


ſtupid as not to perceive it? It is an inſult to 


_ our national underſtanding. Why got ſay 
FcCundidiy; © gentlemen and ladies, here is a 
pdor man in diſtreſs, who, for want of better 
employment, has trumped up an old pamphlet, 


which he propoſes to ſell for a new one; in 


buying each of you one, you will render him a 
great ſervice, and the beokſeller a ſtill greater. 
Unleſs you will be pleaſed to beſtow your 


5 charity, the worms will ſtuff away upon the work, 


while the Author's belly will be empty,” This 


would have been plain downright honeſt dealing, 


and would have brought the wiſhed-for relief 
at once. We give a ſixpence to a good blunt 
beggar who tells his caſe in three words; but 


we have not time to liſten to the canting ſybil 


that offers to tell our fortunes for a halfpenny. 
The gazette above mentioned, in good will 


to Great Britain, does not yield to The Politica! if 


+ Progreſs itſelf. It can do any thing, it can work 


_  mniracles, when the © public will” requires it. 
For this year paſt it has kept an army of a 
"© Hundred thouſand Carmagnoles in conſtant rea- 


dineſs to invade England, and has even landed 
them once, and ſet them to fricaſſeing the poor 
Engliſh, with as little mercy as they do the poor 
Frogs in their own country. Nor is it ſecond 


to any, with reſpect to home affairs. It may be 


| called the political-barometer of the Union. At 
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atme whit the atmoſphere eee opinion 
ſeemed to lower over the principal officers of the 
Federal Government, the Editor, in conformi- 
ty'to the firſt part of: his motto, expunged the 
word Federal from the title of his gazette. As 
a reaſon for an —— he obſerves, with his 
uſual modeſty: Previous to the adoption of 
<.:the Vederal et" this paper bore an 
6 honourable:and decided part in its favour; but 
* this Conſtitution 10 longer needs the aid of a 
Newſpaper.“ Notwithſtanding this plauſible 
excuſe, molt people thought, that the expun- 
ging of the word Federal had ſomething ominous 
in it. I confeſs myſelf to have been of that 
number; I thought, I could perceive in it 
a/preparatory ſtep to ſomething elſe: as ſxillful 
mariners, when they ſee a ſtorm. gathering, 
throw the heavy lumber overboard, that they 
may be able to tack with more celerity. And, if 
things had taken a different turn from what they 
did, who knows but we might have ſeen the 
protean Editor change his preſent reſpectable 
ſign“ for rhe head of Citizen Genet? Happily 
for all parties, we a been TG this morti- 
nen F R 
I ſtop here to en myſelf on the mercy © of 
the reader. A digreſſion, ſays Shaftſbury, is 
© ever inexcuſable in proportion as the egen 
of it is contemptible.“ Acknowledging, as 
I do, the juſtneſs of this maxim, I am but too 
well aſſured, that nothing can Ay ne for the 
| digreſlion [ have juſt been led into. 
"The  Politital Progreſs has, as the girls 5 
wen TY one W 1 N to its BO 1 eee | 
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of his brethren of the ſame city; the firſt has on- 
ly recommended it to others, while the latter 
has taken it under his on roof. I ſhall trouble 
the reader with but one inſtance, among a hun- 
dred, ofthis gentleman's generoſity. He is upon 
the 4ubje& of the blood that has been ſhed in 
France, ſince the commencement of the Revo- 


lution. He ſays, it would be an eaſy matter 0 
© - apologize for all the maſſacres that have tak en 


# 


place in that country; but even taking them 
das they are, it will be found, upon reflection, 

that, at thit moment, the ſum of human happi- 
<< neſs-is greater in France than in the Deen 


Jer theſe are his very words. To prove this 


he preſents us with“ an anecdote, copied from 


de work of great merit Ito be had at the office 


0 of the At entitled, The Political Progreſs 


of Britain.” This rare anecdote informs us, 


that, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


ſeventy ſeven, a woman was hanged at Tyburn for 

ſtealing a piece of linen. Now, how the hanging 
of a woman at Tyburn, in 1777, could reduce 

the ſum of human happineſs in the Queen of Iſles, 


in 1794; and how the reduction of the ſum of 


human happineſs in the Queen of Iſles could make 
an addition to the ſum of human happineſs in 


France, is, I preſume, a problem to be ſolved by 


thoſe, and thoſe alone, who have been initiated 
in the arcanum of democratic algebra. 
Many have been the conjectures on the rea- 


Men of this Print's aſſuming the name of Aurora. 
The Editor, after having, like a' ſecond Phæ- 


ton, driven the blazing car of democratic fury, 
till it was within an inch of burning us all up 
to cinders, has aſſumed the gentle ues and mo- 
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deſt veil of he Goddels of the morning: © 4 
right chip of the Old Block, as Poor Richard: 
ſays. Some think, that, having ſeen the Sun of 
all his hopes and erpectations ſet in the wen, 
he thought it was high time to riſe upon us 
from the eg. But, however, this is not the reaſon, 
the thing is an imitation of a French Paper, con- 
duced by Le veritable pere du Chene,”* and 
bearing: the motto, Bougrement Patriotic. It 
is ſomething wonderful that the Aurora has not 
adopted a motto ſo charaQeriſtic of the matter 

i contains: but, to make uſe of a well known 
democratic quotation, ** nemo repente fuit tur- 
pitimus.” f Though, perhaps, the Aurora, and 
ſome other prints, may boaſt of being an excep- 
tion to this maxim, yet it may ſerve as a nee e, 
able hint to their readers. : 

Never mind, reader; I know 1 1 n- 
bout. L have ſet my foot amongſt a neſt of vi- 
pers here; but the poor devils do not know 
how to ſting. Let them writhe and hifs, while 
ve return to The Political Progreſs of Britain. © 
Taking it for granted, that the Author is nei- 
cher more nor leſs than the © forlorn hope” of 
the phalanx by whom he 1sencouraged, I do not 
look upon myſelf as bound to obſerve the laws 
of neutrality towards them, any more than to- 
wards him; and therefore I ſhall make very free 
with them; whenever they may fall in my way. _ 
Nor will the title of gentlemen, which he has, 
and very uncitizen like too, beſtowed on them, 
withold my hand; we know hott hawkers and 


» The Hades af the ee af « Reaſon” in France, 
and of hin © the editor of the Aurora is now publiſhing de 
manue | 


5 No $0129 ever 1 e all a at SIR. 
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dlars, ſwindlers, i * EVI 
kets; call one another gentlemen; and that even 


hog members of every ſelf. created back-door 


club, except in their fulminations ex icio, take 


the ſame title; but does this prevent any body 
from thinking and Aang of them as they de- 


ſerve : Certainly not. They claim the liberty 


of the preſs in the eromitfon of their anarchical 


poiſon, and ſhall not others claim the fameliber- 
5 1 in adminiſtering the antidote? bor MESSY 
..- What then is this bleſſed 3 2 What 


1 does it contain, that ſuch uncommon; ſuch un- 


natural efforts ſhould be made to drag it into 


335 day Why, The Political Progreſs, or Sawney' s 


* 


I GY integrity, courage and learning, 


Complaint (for this title would become it much 
* better than the one it has aſſumed), paints in 


as odious a light as black and white will admit 


of, thoſe kings of England who have inflicted ſe. 
verities on the Scotch; it abuſes all the moſt 
celebrated Whigs of the United Kingdoms, and 
in general, every body who was oppoſed to the 
- cauſe of the Pretender; it contains the moſt ſo- 
phiſtical and ill. digeſted account of the national 


Ae a wars” mah * ee of * 
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9 1 cannot hh hs 3 to imagine for 3 that 
1 ain here at the Scotch in general. x 
ſpect above any other, except my own. For prudence, 
they are a- 
ove all praiſe. And as to loyalty, by no means the leaſt of 
virtues, the great body of the nation are far more loyal 
than their neig1boars in the Soth. But the merits 
and fidelity of a nation can never juſtify the apgſtacy 
of individuals, after having confeſſed candidly my admi- 
ration and reſpect for the one, I muſt be end to e 
wy , RR eee i the tr. | 


hey are 4 zation I re · 


ment in Great Britain, that 
ed); in ſhort, the piece altogether, forms one of 


„ fate of Soetery” See their addreſs to the Unitarian 


patriotiſm. 
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has ever yet appear- 
the moſt complete Whiſky-boy Billingſgate li- 


bels, or as Mr. Feffer/on emphatically expreſſed 
it, the -moſt aſtoniſhing concentration of a- 
buſe, that ever was ſeen, or heard o. 
Tes, reader, look at it again, and tell me 
what you can find here, that can merit the atten- 

tion of an American. If you want to know the 
characters of the kings of England, you will find 


them recorded in hiſtory; you will there find 


the good with the bad: you will find, that th 

have all had their faults, and moſt of them their 
virtues. If you find that ſome of them were 
wolves, you will never find that their ſubjeQs or 
their neighbours were lambs. From the ſame 
ſource you will learn, that, ever ſince the abdica- 
tion of James II. the embers of diſcontent have 
beenkeptalive in Scotland, bythe means of ambi- 


tious demagogues: you will find that their influ- 


ence is daily decreaſing, but that like the Anti- 


federaliſts in America, they ſeize every oppor- 
tunity to exert it, in reviling the government, 
repreſenting every tax as an oppreſſion, and ex- 


eiting the ignorant to inſurrection. Tou will 


1 wiſh we could ſay, that a chauge of air had produced 
a change of conduſt in ſome of them. The comrades of 
Mair and Palmer were no ſooner landed at New-York 
laſt year, than they began to attack the American 
Covernmen' They openly declared, that it was © far- 
« ' nifhed by the laſt aud worſt diſgrace of a free government,” 
and ſaid, that they looked forward to a more as He 
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tor.) I do not ſay that they had any immediate hand in the 
weſtern affair: but when rebels from all quarters of the 
world ar» received with open arms, as perſecuted patriots 
it is no wonder that rebellion ſbould be looked upon as 
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pleaſure ) that exertions of ſuch a horrid tenden · 


cy have not, latterly, had the ſame effects there, 


that they have here; but you muſt nevertheleſs 
agree, that it was as prudent and as juſtifiable in 
the government of Great Britain, to proſecute 
thoſe who were endeavouripg to kindle the flames 
of civil war in Scotland, as it is in the goyern- 
ment of the United States to proſecute the men, 


who, for a ſimilar crime, are now in Philadel- 
Phia jail, waiting their trials. As to the taxes 


in Great Britain they are heavy, and I believe 
in my ſoul it is in their very nature to be heavy, 

as much as it is in the nature of lead; for, the 
people complain of their weight not only there, 
but here, and every where elſe. You will, per- 
a good deal of anxiety about the national debt of 
Great Britain, and may poſſibly have your fears 
on you againſt an exceſs ofſenſibility; for, though 
compaſſion is, in itſelf, amiahle it degenerates 
into weakneſs, when laviſhed on an unworthy 
object: nay, it even looks meddling, if not 
_ .childiſh; to be eternally expreſſing a ſolicitude 
for people who do not ſeem at all ſenſible of your 


kindneſs. Only look at the conduct of their 


Merchants, for example, towards Mr. Dayton: 
we have not heard, that they have expreſſed the 
leaſt gratitude to that honeſt gentleman for his 
kind motion for putting aſide about four or five 
millions of their dollars, in a ſafe corner, to 
- preſerve them from the Hanover Rats and the 
"ſcrambling clutches of Billy Pitt! If I were in 
thAplace of the honourable Member from New- 
Jeiſſey I think it would be a leſſon to me never 
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to meddle with their affairs again. Such a per- 
verſeſtiff. necked race ought to be left to their fate. 
All we have to do, is, to take care that they do not 
get into our debt, and then let them break as ſoon 
as they will. Humanity requires that we ſnould 
pity our diſtreſſed fellow creatures, but it does 
not oblige us to expoſe ourſelves to their contempt. 


In defence of the conduct of the gentlemen en- 


couragers of The Political Progreſs ꝙ Britain, it 
has been roundly aſſerted, that there exiſts a Mo- 
narchy Party in the United States, and that eve - 
ry thing tending to render it odious is neceſſary 
and laudable; and that, conſequently, it was 
no more than fair play to borrow, or hire, the 
pen of a needy foreigner to lampoon the govern- 
ment and conſtitution of his own country. But, 
whoever will give themſelves the trouble to o- 
pen their eyes, or make uſe of a very little re- 
collection, will be convinced, I fancy, that there 
is no reaſon for alarm on this account. 

Our democrats are continually crying Pra 
on the ſatellites of Royalty, for carrying on a 
Cruſade againſt Liberty; when the fact is, 
the ſattellites of Liberty“ are carrying on a Cru- 
ſade againſt Royalty. If one could recollect all 
their valorous deeds, on this ſide the water, 
ſince the beginning of 1703, they would make 
1 9 ur W compa. 2 that of Tom Tan or 


Take care, e e bw you ei Sg: 22 4 
Sas according to the Democratic Dicti ary, does not * 
mean freedom from oppreſſion it is a very comprehenſive 
term, ſignifying among other things, flavery. robbery, 
murder, and blaſphemy. Citizen David painter to the 
Propagande, has repreſented. Liberty under the form of a 
Dragon; it is, | ſuppoſe, for this reaſon that our democrats 
Cry out. 8 berries, | St. e as We moſt dangerous of Li- 
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Jack che Giant Killer. The Aurbra; and two or 
three other prints af that ſtamp, have ſerved 
them by way of Backers-on: they have been, 
and are yet, the Saint Bernards and" rpg the 
Hermits of the Cruſade. WN e: 

When they found the —— was e 5 

[ be bullied into a war, they were upon the point 
of declaring it themſelves againſt the deed | 
Monarchs, fo well known for their depredations 


on the purſes of all Chriſtendom, and againft . 


that old ruffian Harry the Eighth, who is a ſort. 


of ſetter-on of the whole we And though this. 


reſolve was not put into execution, out of reſpect 
for the inviolable and ſacred perſon of his Majeſty 
of Clubs, they immediately let flip the dogs 
of war at every thing alle. 1 bore the name 
or marks of Royalty.” | 
Their firſt object of attack was : the Sage. E. | 
very Royal or Noble character was to be driven 
into everlaſting-exile, or, at | leaſt, none ſuch 
eras ever to be introduced except by way of de- 


gradation. The words your Majeſty, My Lord, 


and the like, were held to be as offenkve to the 
chaſte ears of Republicans, as ſilks, gold lace, 
painted cheeks and powdered periwigs to their 
eyes. Ia ſhort the higheſt and loweſt titles were 

to be citizen and citeſ, and the dreſſes were hae . 
to be à la mode de Paris. | 


That the Theatre might not ſuffer * want : 


of pieces adapted to the reformed taſte, the re- 


' formers had the goodneſs to propoſe William | 
Tell and ſeveral — equall \£ amuſing. —— 


William was to be modernized : in place of 
| ſhooting the Governor with a bow and ar- 
row, he was to ſtab him in the guts with a dag- 


Ser, cut off his COT and 4020 it round the e 
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„while the dene was to phy, a 
Man, 4 Hymn and Ha, caira. 


It is hardly neceſſary to ſay, nt — A 
men and ladies of the buſkin though they have 
taken for motto, Vivat Reſpublica *) og 2 
deaf ear to all innovations of this kind. It was 
no eaſy matter to perſuade people, Who had 
been kings and queens from their infancy, to 
turn kennel-rakers and cut throats all at once. 
In vain did the Crufaders repreſent to them, that 
their conduct was inconſiſtent with their motto, 
and that their vanity was like that of the Aſs 
loaded with Relicks. Expoſtulations and me- 


naces were vain : after having ſtrutted fo long 1 in 
furbelowed brocades and White Chapel dia- 
monds, they felt themſelves by no means diſpol- 


ed to go ery} ae dne RENE in an a— 


t. 
Some people may think: Fu this i is al inven." 


tion; but if they think it worth white to look 


over the Gazettes I have mentioned above, 
they will find chat the merit of it does not fall 
to my ſhare. 


To make the baader attrontls for William Tell, 
Lam going to treat him with a delicate mor- 
ſel indeed; and, which adds to its merit, it is 
not in every body's hands, the publication, from 
which I have extracted it, ano. thank God, 3; 
but 8 . —— | 
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2 Theſe, 1 am told, are cabaliftical wes of ee 
virtue. It was my intention to give the reader a ſatisfacto- 


ry explanation of them: but, though I have conſulted all 
the moſt renowned Cabaliſts a the democrats, I have 

ay that repeating them 
ed times every other day will change a 
high-flymg Tory into a ſtaunch Republican. Others ſay, 
they have no virtue at all; and that they mean neither more 


not been able to procure it. Some 
abont nine E 
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5 . A new oY called the Geiles, Sung 
& at the Ah in th of the fourth of July, by a 
ce number of French and American citizens at 


& Hamburg. Written by the celeb rated Mr, 
5 We who was then at that Nee. 7 
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1 Dod ave ths Gaillotine, 
Nod IF * ve pt King and Queen, 
Her power ſhall n 2 


4 T each anointed knob | 
„ Aﬀords a clipping job, 


wy Let no vile halter rob, 


. The Guillotine. 


= e Fame let thy trumpet fond,” 
FP] 35 4 Tell all the world around, 
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. Shall in the baſket roll, 
Wan Let frre; then eme oul, 2 
FETTE 


5 « Wien . SS Ko 
W 14 Have paid their homage, due 7 he 


"Ve The Guillotine, N 


| 8 = «Let freedoni's fa PROPER 


, cc Till all the world like France, i 
Oer tyrants' graves ſhall dance 


* And Peace begin. 
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With ed to chi tender madri oat; we are 
at a loſs which to admire moſt ; the ſtyle and ſen- 
eat the 6 celebra ted Author, 2 N de- 


It es be vorch the "I 8 while to enquire whe 
ther this celebrated author has never empl oyed his poetic 


talent in making an addition to Dr. Watt's verſion of 


the Palms? If this ſhould appear to be the caſe, it mult be 
allowed he is in a fair way to become an univerſal genius, 
_andan honour to his country, 
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licacy of the Editor, or the taſte of his readers. 


L ſay h readers, for I ſhould be ſorry to think 
it was the taſte of the inhabitants, in general, 
of Philadelphia. However, Ithink the reader 
will agree with me, that at a time when ſuch a 
piece at this could poſſibly be admitted into a 
public print, there could be no neceſſity for 
a publication of Saruncy s Complaint : to bring it 
out after ſuch a tit bit as this, was as bad as fer- 
ving up a meſs of burgoo after a cramberry tart. 
That there ſhould be found amongſt us men 
ſo vindictive as to pray for the murder of the 
King and Queen of England, people who had 
offended us, is not fo very aftoniſhing ; unfortu- 
nately there are men of that ſtamp in all coun- 
tries, and conſequently, we muſt expect to find 
ſome of that deſcription amongſt thoſe who live 
by entertaining the public. It is not therefore 
more wonderful that ſuch a ſentiment ſhould 
find its-way into a Newſpaper'than that it ſhould 
be conceived. But that there ſhould be found a 
number of Americans, or even one, e apable of rejoi- 
eing and laughing at the tragic fall of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI, is a fact of ſuch a horrid na- 
ture that we wiſh not to believe our eyes and ears. 

Who is not, ſenſible of the efforts, the mighty, 


the ſucceſsful efforts made by that Monarch in 


favour of theſe States? Who is not ſenſible, that 
to thoſe efforts America owes her Independence? 
Every one is ſenſible of it; and it is for this 
reaſon, that all parties join in celebrating the 
6th of February, the anniverſary of the conclu- 
ſion of the Treaty of Alliance between Louis XVI. 
and the United States.“ Recollect, reader, 


l Louis and the United States, for it was be, and he 
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that the ſong is 1 was ſung on the 
fourth of July, on the anni verſary of that Inde- 
pendence we boaſt of as a — good.” Re- 
Lollect that a number of Americans, aſſembled 
to rejoĩce on Account of this bleſſing, called to the 
univerſe at the ſame time, to witneſs. their 75 
"at the murder of him who eonferred it! 
was all that was wanted to the e 0 
the houſe of Bourbon and to the revenge of its 
Rival. Poor Louis might deſerve ſomething of 
this kind in the eyes of Engliſhmen; by them 
he might expect his memory would be exccrated. 
Could he now look from the grave, what would 
be his aſtoniſhmeat to ſee them among the firſt 
to defend it, and ſome of us among the firſt, a- 
mong the very firſt, to tear it to pieces? Could 
this innocent, this virtuous, this injured Prince, 
now. behold the ungrateful hell-hounds, that, 
from all quarters of the world, aſſail his reputa- 
tion, would he not exclaim, like Cæſar when 
he ſaw the dagger of his beloved er 9 - 
and you tov Americans? Ne 
Let us leave theſe AFR EY ticles "ns 
rage is the blood of their benefactors, and return 
to our Cruſaders; though I am * we _— 
gain but little BY the FS: Ft 


| alone. There were no Faettes, no 5 no ES 
in thoſe days: the king was abſolate, and to him was the 
alliance owing and to nobody elſe. He was then as much and 
more, an abſolute monarch than he was at the beginning of 
the French Revolution; yet none of us ever dreamed of call- 
ing him a deſpot, a tyrant,““ an ermined mcnſter.”” The Con- 
gress, the very Congreſs that declared us independent, de- 
clared him to be our great and good ally, our deliverer ; and 
not a word about deep. Whence come all theſe appr. 
brious terms now ? —_ ws 5 gomprs. Kays of 2 
who een | | pt FP 
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Their! next * was on al e 3 


As 


; — and ſtucco work. At the diltance of a 


few miles from the Metropolis, a Tavern-Keeper, 


who, about a dozen years ago, hoiſted the Queen 
France, to attract cuſtom to his hauſe, found 


: neceſſary laſt ſummer, to ſever her head from 
e 


r body, and ſet the blood ſtreaming down her 
ments.“ hs WATT”: 

Who can have fornattan. the 3 . 10 2 
6 HY and Veſtry of Chriſt Church? This card 
begged, or. rather. demanded, 'of the perſons to 
whom it. was addreſſed, to remove the image 
and crown of George II. and to be as quick as 
poſſible in doing it, for fear it ſhould endange 
the ſalvation of the citizens; for, ſays t = 
card, that mark. of. infamy has à tendency to 
25 keep many young and virtuous men from Send. 
« ing public worſhip.“ 

For my part, I lock os the 1 0 
* image and Crown as an event of about as 


much conſequence to the citizens of Philadelphia 


as the deſtruction of the Sviſs,+ at the door of their 
TEK. would be. The church is full as well 
Firhout it, as * K. oh Lare ene n 


1 2. 
\\ 


„The Wan will TW? feel a conſiderable relief 
Wd he hears that this complaiſant creature was a patriotic 
Engliſhman. -But who were his Saas | ; 


. . 2 -b . * pr ; WA Rey ng. 
f a 


+ This image bu 4 4 5 name of the 805 for two 


15 OI : Firſt, becauſe rhe citizens of Switzerland are gen- 


erally employed by other nations in the capacity of Porters; 

aud ſecondly. becauſe their motto is, „ eint d argent, 
Point de Suiſi; in Engliſh, No pay nc Swiſi.” leave 
the reader to decermine whether the name be applicable or 
not to the image in queſtion. | 
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| Church for near about thirty years, e . 6 


ver obſerving that ſuch a thing was on the walls 
of it; nor did I ever imagine that ny ſalvation 
25 be endangered by the form of a lump of ſtuc- 
In this affair, one would have wiſhed on- 
= for the ſake of thoſe who made the requeſt, 


that it had not been made at ſo unfortunate a 


jun&ure... It was almoſt literally biting off the 
noſe to be reyenged on the face. George Il. who 


died, God reſt his ſoul, in 1760, could not help 
Sir Charles Gray's taking the French Iſlands, 


Colonel Brathwaite's taking Pondicherry, Lord 
Hood's taking Corſica, and burning the arſenals 


and Fleet at Toulon, nor Lord Howe's unmer- 


ciful inhuman baſtinado of the Carmagnole Fleet 
off Uſhant, all which happened in 1794; yet 


I believe, nobody doubted, that if nothing of | 


this kind had taken place, the © young and vir- 


tuoui men would have felt no qualms of con. 


ſcience on account of the image and crown. If 
the poor image could have ſpoken, it certainly 


would have remonſtrated againſt ſuch an act of 


manifeſt injuſtice ; an act trangreſſing all laws 
both human and divine. For, I believe it is 


a principle eſtabliſhed in law, that thirty years, if 
not leſs, of uninterrupted poſſeſſion, conſtitutes a 
right; and, though we have heard of the fins of 


the fathers. being viſited upon the children, it 
was left for theſe . young and virtuous men” to 


find out the juſtice of viſiting the * of the 
children upon the fathers. | 


Of a piece with this. beroic action was that of 


the Democrats, of Charle/on, : South Carolina, 
when they precipitated the Matue of the late 


Lord Chatham from its pedeſtal, and bragged in 
the gazettes of having ſevered me F head from the 
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vedic If one were to aſk theſe wiſe acres, what 


honour or profit they could promiſe themſelves 
in this triumph over a piece of marble, I wonder 
what would be their anſwer. It was not the En- 


gliſh that placed it there; it was themſelyes: 
It was an idol they had raiſed with their own 


hands. Did they expect to find it, like the man's 


wooden God, ſtuffed with gold and filver ? Had 


this been the caſe, and had their expectation been 
well founded, the profit of the enterprize might 
have kept them in eountenance: but, as it was, 


their ſally of ſans- culottiſm has produced them ü 


nothing but deriſion; has fixed them as a mark, 
for the hand of ſcorn to point its flow: and 


„ moving finger at.“ People compare them to | 


the child who fights with his man of clay, and 
calls out to his playmates to admire his bravery. 
No wonder chat the Jacobin Club at Paris Thould 
obſest to the adoption of ninnies like theſe. 
I Will not fatigue the reader with any more of 
theſe feats of ta chivalry ; what I have here 
related will, 1 think, be ſufficient to prove, that 
the pictures of half a dozen old kings, painted 
with a Caledonian mop, were by no means ne- 
| neſſary to frighten the people into Deum 


13 


| principles. Do” e 


Ino come to an epoch of W en N 
lotiſm, that ought not to be forgotten in haſte. 


I mean the beginning of the Weſtern Rebellion. 
When the back- door Clubs firſt received the 


news, they put a Janus's face upon the matter: 
they pretended not to approve, altogether, f 
the bo/tile operations of their“ Weſtern Breth- 


tren“; but at the ſame time they took good 
care to declare, that they would never ceaſe 10 
5 ene the law which had given them umProge. TRE 
| 9 
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manteuvres tliat were employed to prevent the 
Militia of Pennſylvania from . out, and 
the farcarſms that were thrown out on the Jer- 


ſey Militia, only becauſe they did turn out, are 


freſh in every one's memory. As is the ever - 
memorable petition that was preſented to the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives of the State of Penn; 
ſywania, on the 6th of September laſt. The Le- 
3 Was no ſooner met, for the ſpecial 


urpoſe of enforcing the execution of one exciſe 


, than they were beſought to aſſiſt in oppo 
fing the execution of another exciſe. law! The 
petition was an appeal to the Legiſlature, not 
from an inferior, but from a ſuperior Legiſla- 
ture; and, Which is perhaps the moſt incon- 
grudus of all the incongruities that ever were 
heard of, at the head of the appellants was the 
Preſident of one branch of that very Aye nmr 
from which they were appealing!! Had the 
Preſident of the United States joined Citizen 
Genet, in his appeal to the people, * Rep 
Would not have been more ridiculous. 
No body can doubt, that the ſcheme os; the 
Doinverate was, by means like theſe, to deaden 

the limbs of Government, and then ſeize the reins 
_ -themſelyes. But ſucceſs was dubious; they 

therefore proceeded with caution. Lock at and 
admire their conduct, fromthis time, till they 


ſaw a ſuffieient force ready to march againſt 


their Weſtern Brethren.“ Lou will find them 
lying on their arms, filent and ſnug, but the 


"inſtant ſuch a force appeared, adieu all relation- | 


bio: the poor devils were in a moment tranſ- 
- formed/from *Weſtern Brethren” into © Inſur- 
- gents,” and (Oh, monſtrous transformation !) 
even into © 4 Royaliſts”!1 it this be the way - r 


treat ee blood, what hare fran. i 


gers to expect attheir hand? 90 477 


ſtrappers of Democratic Clubs; leave off your 
bawling and your toaſting, go home and ſell 
ee Sugar” and your ſnuff, and leave the care 

18 Pate Rerity”. other heads; for, when the 
wings diſcomfit arrives, your Jack Staus and 
your C. Foxes will leave you in the lurch. When 
you get your carcaſſes baſtinadoed, or, which is 
far worſe, penned up within the walls of a Jail, 
they will ſcoff at you, as the devil ever does 
ata baffled finner. This is an article of their 


creed. Do you want a proof of it? Lock at 


their conduct towards their venerable founder, 
Citizen Genet: no ſooner had the poor citizen 


made his political exit, than they began to 


dance on his rave, as their brother Barlow 
did on that of Louis XVI. However, all their 
ungrateſul efforts, all their unnatural malice has 
not been able to injure theirimmortal Sire. 
Though battled and perſecuted on this fide the 


- Styx, he has bribed old Charon to ferry him over 


into the Iſland of Bliſs, where he may, uninter- 
rupted by tormenting Ariſtocrats, ſip the live 
long day, and the live long night too, at the 


- lovely ſtream, flowing from the pure fountain | 


| He the pureſt democracy.. .. 
But to return; our eee had Ander 
view in ligmatizing their “ weſtern brethren“ 


for Ropyaliſts, beſides that of diſowning them. 


bey ſaw a good opportunity of throwing the 
blame on the ſhoulders of Great Britain, at the 
lame time that they ſhifted it from their own. 
F 1 Wy a' gre 190 e . o * 
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ſelves they turned misfortune to advantage: this 
was making the beſt of a bad market with a ven- 
geance! Hence all the grave alarming” accounts 


of people's crying out,“ King George for ever; 


an e billets being „ ſtuck upon trees with, 
Br freedom coill never oppreſs: ou. Billets 


Kuck upon trees! Like thoſe of Orlando and 
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language of thoſe gentle ſwains aſſembled at Par- 


only affert that certain laws ſhall _be repealed, 
let the ſenſe of the majority be what it may, 
but they threaten us with the eſtabliſhment of 


an independent government, or à return tothe 


e allegiance of Great Britain.“ 


Peanſloania to feel indignation againſt nobody bat the 
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4 tain * quota of militia by 8 drafts 
« had failed. If they had recollected, that, 
under ſuch cireumſlances, the end of an har- 
rangue was to *{tir.men's bloods,” and not to 
be very nice in the ſtatement of facts, they would 
not have been ſurpriſed, that our Solomon. ( 1 
can have no intention to hint, that the wiſe Go- 
vernor has ever had three e; concubines at 
a time; human nature cannot ſtand that, now 
a days ) they would not, I ſay, have been ſur- 
brileg, that our Solomon ſhould chooſe Great 
Britain . 

Reader, when rs were a little boy, did you 
never carry on a ſecret correſpondence with-the 
pies and tarts; and, when, by the rattling of 
the plates, or ſome other accident, you were like 
to be caught at it, did you never raiſea hue and 
cry againſt the poor dogs and cats? Thoſe who 
look upon the conduct of our Democrats as un- 
natural; forget their own little roguiſh tricks. 

I will venture to ſay, that there are not five 
tbr] in the United States, poſſeſſing a degree 
of underſtanding ſuperior to that of the brute 
creation, who believe that the Rebels have eyer 
had, from firſt to laſt, the leaſt idea of ſeeking 
prolection from the Britiſh. From whence 
comes the probability? A1 Rady partizans in 
this quarter were to be found among the revilers 
of Great Britain. Read their reſolves, and ſee 
if you can find any thing that leaves them a poſ- 
ſibility of fraternizing with the Britiſh. Beſides, 

can any body ſuppoſe, - that the Britiſh would 
have accepted of them ? Unleſs, indeed, they had 
had them in Europe, where they might have 
employed them as a © forlorn hope; as the 
DE have the poor Author 1 the-Patucal , 
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rar. 1 Haney, e ow od parti. 
2ans,. and Tom the Tinker and his prevaricating 


 Coadjutor at their head, had went and offered 
themſelyes, ! bodies and fouls, to Old foxy Dor- 


chelter, he would have ſaid, as Louis XI, did 


to the Genoetle : ü EV ous vous donnes 4 ts el moi 
= * 1 vous donne au Diable.“ 2 


Taſk any, reaſonable. man, what. they 2 
poſlibly expect to do among the Britiſh ? The 
Britiſh have ſo many of this ſtamp already, that 
they. are ſending off. ſhip loads to Botany Bay 
every month. Could a fellow, ' for. inſtance i- 
magine, that having been the /ecretary of a back 


door club, would recommend him to the poſt of 
ſecretary i in Canada ? Prudence would prevent 


the employment of one whole only talent is, blow- 
ing hot and cold with the ſame mou h, becauſe ſuch 


a perſon. might become he tool of every intriguing 
Foreigner, and by his prevarication, might em- 
| broil che whole government. Would any one 


(except one like himſelf) put ſuch a man in a 
poſt of confidence? I put this queſtion to every 
thinking American, and ec. to Kerl 
Pennſylvanian. 4 

And with reſpect to Tok am the Tinker bimſelf, 


(for he is, on every account, entitled to the pre- 
— eminence), what could he expect among the 


Britiſh ? If he were to play any of his drunken 


' tinker like tricks amongft them, it would not 


be begging pardon, that would bring him off. 
If he were to tell them that his hammer was 


et up, and his ladle hot, and that be would not 


e travel the country for nothing, I am miſtaken 
3 they. would not pay him off with a good five 
hundred laſhes, well counted ; for _ Briti 

are punftual 1 in paying their debts... They would 


Tou give poſs to ne and $50 you to the devil. 


w 


teach him how te ſet people together by the ears 


Could a for like Tem imagine that the Cana- 
dian ladies would have fallen in love with him, 
becauſe his (cull had often been decorated with 
a liberty Cap, to teſtify his attachment to the na- 
tion from which they are deſcended ? No; the 
ladies, all the world over, are, from long expe- 
rience, too well convinced of the truth 3 Gold- 
ſmith's'maxini : A man who is etertially yo- 
« 'ciferating liberty! liberty ! is generally, in 
he own family,a molt cruel and inbuman tyrant,” 
The truth is, thoſe among us who have made 
the moſt noiſe, and have expreſſed the moſt ran- 


cour againſt Great Britain, ſeem to have done 


it only to cover their enmity to the Federal Go- 
vernment, and conſequently to their country, if 


we may with propriety call it Their country. Let 
any mat take à review of their conduct ſince the 


beginning of the preſent European war, and ſee 
if this obſervation is not "uniformly true. It was 
they who raiſed ſuch a clamour againſt the Pre- 
fident's wife Proclamation of Neutrality ; it was 


they who encouraged an inſolent and intriguing. 


foreigner to ſet the laws of the Union at defiance, 
and to treat the Supreme Executive Authority as 
if he had been a Talienor a Barrere, or the Preſi- 


dent of nothing but aDemocratic or jacobin Club; 
it was they whe brought the vexations and de- 
predations on the commerce, and then Guillo- 
tined in effigy the Embaſſador extraordinary, the 
Angel of Peace, who went to repair their fault; 


finally, it was they who fanned the embers of 


Rebellion in the Welt into a flame, and cauſed 
fourteen or fifteen * mma men to be taken 


ks 


N 


their homes, 10 MS: a moſt fatiguing cam- 
aign, at the expence of a million and an half of 
[oh to the United States. The ſame perverſe 
clan that heroically hurled down the Statue of 
Lord Chatham, ke; manfully made war upon an 
Image. and a Crown, endeavoured to introduce a 
law to prevent the Preſident of the United States 
from being re- elected, and openly declared (by the 
vſual vehicle of their manifeſtos, a gazette) that 
it was improper to ſend the Chief Judge as Em- 
baſſador Extraordinary to England, 9 they 
micht want him here to— try the Preſident! 
It is rather, an aukward circumſtance, 1 muſt 
conkeſs, that the meddling enemies of the Britiſh 
Government and of that of the United States 
ſhould be the ſame, the fact is however indiſpy- 
table, as will appear in a minute. 
: For proof, Ilike always to have recourſe tt 
Ho * bat has appeared in print; words are wind; 
2a man ſays a thing in earneſt that he retracts by 
turning it into a joke. Beſides,” we ſay a hun- 
Arxed things in the heat of argument or paſſion, 
that we do not think: but writing, and particy- 
_ Tarly writing for the preſs, is a deliberate act. 
When a perſon ſits down to write, hismind muſt 
be in ſome ſort compoſed ; time is neceſſary for 
the arrangement of his ideas; what he has writ- 
ten muſt be examined with care; he augments, 
ure, corrects andi improves. All this natu- 
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* win not the reader be ſurpriſed to hear that the follow- * 

2 ig toaſt was a favourite with them? May nationa] grati- 6 

e tade ever diſtinguiſh Americans.” This is a pretty clear 1 

. that they did not look upon themſelves as W 

Americans ; or, at leaſt, that in their capacity of Demo- Wd 

/ : _*crats, they looked upon themſelves as exempted from al 
1 "thoſe moral Gs NE that bind the reſt of mankind, 


* 


rally implies the e mature reflection, and 
makes an aſſertion or an opinion iu print be jult- 


1 as irretradtable. For this reaſon, I 


Ul, in ſupport of my poſition, bring an extract 
from a print whoſe character in the patriotic 
world, yields to that of no one. 


have already done myſelf the honour of ex- 
rraQting a ſong from this print, after which its 
Hatred to the Government of Great Britain will 
not be diſputed, and, I think, the reader will 
oon be convinced that its hatred to that of the 
United States is equally ſincere. Indeed the 


following extract bears in itſelf ſuch ample con- 


firmation of what 1 ee that it needs no eel 


ment. | 


ou There is a ſet of men in this country [Ame- 


rica] who, to palliate, or rather deny the mal- 
< adminiſtration of Government, charge the 


E- diſcontents and clamours of the people to a 


* reſtleſs - temper, or the arts of factious and 


deſigning men. In order to illuſtrate this aſ- 
2 ſertion, it is inſiſted that our constitution is a 
perfection of human wiſdom—it is admitted 
. that our conſtitution is excellent, and that 
e 5 with the forms of government 
* which have preceeded it, we really diſcover a 
« tapete that occaſions a ſurpriſe that the 


people are not happy and contented. 

<, Whatever courtiers may pleaſe to ſay, on 
et my part, I feel no inclination to complement 
men in power at the expence of the dil, poſition 
and good ſenſe of my fellow citizens- 


Jo charge a people heretofore diſtinguiſhed 


| 57 for their prompt and due ſubmiſſion to the 
EY e and 1 hows ane 
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* and, unjuft. diſcontent, or to ſuppoſe that the. 


65 good ſenſe of Ameriean citizens cannot pene- 
＋ frate the deſigns. of factious men, are alſer- 
F tions ſcarcely. meriting ſerious attention. 16 
The conſtitution of the United States is 3 
7 e and excellent, and yet the people are not hap- 
2 N and contented. In free governments when 

* the laws are well adminiſtered, the national 

* honour regarded, and the property of the 
& citizens protected, ſubmiſſion to the law, and 
t copfidence in thoſe who are charged with the 
4 adminiſtration, will conſequently follow. But 
© when the property of the citizen is unprotect · 
<4, nay even his /acred. perſon can find no 
* protection when the honor of the nation 
<« is beeome ſo profiituted, that an inyaſion. of 
ee tertitory or denial of juſt right is ſubmitted 
& to with ee fo the national honour 
: I cannot be aſſerted, becauſe it might interfere 
„ with the venal projects of a certain juncta 
every meaſure which 1s pretended. do be pur- 
65 ſued for the public welfare, is veiled with a 


* myſterious ſecrecy becoming a Turkiſh. Divan, 
and when men are appointed to procure re- 
<< dreſs—in whom the people moſt. intereſted. 
4 have n0 confidence, and againſt whom conftitu- 
<« tional objections are juſtly. ſuggeſted what 
* are we to expect diſguſt; W — | 


| © total want of confidence mult reſult.” ..... 


*. 1 . this furious Democrat WT "Ak ; 
hw ge in perſon and tear the Dey of Algiers : 

: go ? could they help the peace ee the 
. and Potugueſe, any, more then they can help its 


thundering or raining ? I'll venture my life this liberty 


has ron Ages. W 9 D 4 
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n That the people are diſſatisſied, and do 
« gomplain from New Hampſhire' to Georgia, 
« proſtituted ſycophant of power will dare de- 
«-ny— That thoſe complaints are too well foun- 
«:dedis our misfortune— but if you doubt, aſk, 
te your merchant what redreſs he has received 
“ for his Property robbed and plundered upon 
the moſt infamous pretexts ? aſk your mariner 
hat redreſs be bas received for the lat of hit 
« hard earned ſervices.* for his ſuffering by pri- 
* ſon ſhips and empreſſment ?-----aſk your fel- 
«low citizens from one end of our extenſive. 
« frontier to the other, what they ſuffer? On 
« the one hand they are expoſed to the mur- 
dering hatchet of the favage Indians, and the 
e encroachments of the more ſavage Briton.—— 
“% On the other a natural right is withheld, 
e though /ecured by ſolemn treaty. But under 
&« all thels diſgraceful and diſtreſſing circums. 
« ſtances, we are told that our rs By, are. 
es the ebullitions of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, or 
«that they are created by the machinations of 
A faction for we have a moſt excellent go-. 
te vernment, and virtuous, and great men to 
“ aAdminiſter it. That the government is good 
eswe believe but without charging any par- 


- 8 © ticularbranch of it, we ſhall not heſitate to 


% pronounce that our affairs are badly conduct- 
ed and whether from the errorsjof ignorance or 
e the deſigns of wickedneſs, a remedy, ſhould be 
ct applied - And thank God! that remedy, though 
not immediately, will, ere long be in the hands of . 


»I ſopp6ſs the reader knows, thar Democrats claim as 
ny" privilege, an exemption from writing and ſpeak- 
ing ſenſe. | 1 
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dhe paaple e. then it is to be 4 
true Republicans of America will unite, and 
e huxl with jult reſentment from their exalted 
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: <""\tations, men who have abuſed the confidence 
oba generous people,—-To ec! this--per- 
 Whevere ye writers in defence of liberty-—-and 
5 t pepular ſocieties, relax not your /audable 


© Pier ſuits, your countrymen ſhall bleſs you, and 
your honeſt. zeal ſhall be crowned with pa- 


bote rewards——let no conſiderations of 


« pat ſervices, or temporary dignity, deter you 
from exhibiting to public view the public /er- 
* vant who has abuſed his truft, or acts not for 
the intereſt of thoſe who conſtituted him. 


„ Dilregard the inſinuations of men who object 
to fuch inſtitutions---no man would object to 


«© ſuch ſocieties, but onewwho wiſhes to reduce you 
* 70 the condition of Mavet, to deprive you of the 


„ duct will not bear the teſt of inveſtigation.” 
I could go on to a thouſand pages with pieces 
of this caſt, that have appeared within the laſt 


nine months; but, I dare ſay, the reader will 
excuſe my ſtopping here. This piece was among 


the firſt I came at, and IJ have copied it word 
for word and letter for letter, without even the 
omiſſion of a comma or a daſh. Since the fail- 


ure of a certain enterpriſe, there is no doubt 
that the Author or Authors of it would wiſh it 


turned into blank paper; but, alas !the wiſh is 
vain ; in vain would they cry, with Lady Mac- 


This prophecy appeared in print about the 20th of Ju. 


Iy laſt, juſt at the time when the Rebellion in the Weſt was 


breaking out; its date explains its meaning. 
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beth 3 , out, damn'd ſpot! Is lke— 1 
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Thus then T think, 7 will gepr. that 


a hatred. of the Britiſh Government and of that 


of the United States go hand in hand. Nor is 
(hs reaſon, of this at all myſterious ; it is not 
ecauſe of their reſemblance to each other in 
form, nor as the Democrats have ingeniouſly 
obſerved,” hecauſe . there is ſome. dangerous 
«connection between Great Britain and. our 
W public affairs ; ; it is becauſe they are bot 
porluing the ſameline of conduct with  reſpe( 

o clubs and confpirations ; it is becauſe they 
have both the ſame. radical. defect, a power to 
ſuppreſs anarchy ; it is, to ſay all in one word, 
becaule they are governments, Great Britain has 
a government of ſome fort. (nobody will deny 
that I ſuppoſe), and this is ſufficient to merit 
their execration. It is not the form. of a goyv- 
ernment, it is not the manner of its adminiſ- 
tration ; it is the thing itſelf, they are at war 
with, and that they muſt be cternally at War 
with; for, government implies order, and or- 
der and anarchy can never agree. The Car- 
magnole ſyſtem (if there can be any ſyſtem in 
annihilation) is exactly adapted to their taſte 
and intereſt; a ſyſtem that has made rich 
emen look fad and ruffians dance and ſing.“ 
If this were not the true, reaſon, why fach an 


eternal larum about the Britiſh Government? 


What have we or our Democrats to do with it 
If the. N that country like it, why need it 
peſter us ? That pious and patriotic Scotchman, 
the Author of e Political Progreſs, tells us © to 


a wiſh that an Earthquake 0 or a Vulcano hog 
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_ «- bury.the whole Britiſh Ilands = togetbet ni | 
the centre of the globe; that à fiügle, bur | 


< derifive exertion of 


. e exertion of Almighty vengeance may 
terminate the Progreſs + and the remembrance 
ob theit crimes,” Yea, be it even as thou 
pelt, chou mighty Cyclop ; but ler us leave 

them then to the vengeance of the Almighty; 
let us not uſurp the place of the Thundererf. 
” Underſtand me, reader; I would by no meant 
infinuate, that a man cannot be a firm friend ot 
the Federal Government, and at the fame: time 


with all manner of ſucceſs to the French, in 


their preſent ſtruggle for what their - vanity and 
our complaifance have termed Liberty ; on the 
contrary, I think it very natural for ah Ameri. 
can, who has no other idea of Liberty than that 


©. 
= | $ > 
* 


Which is conveyed to him by his ſenſes 9 


not refined enough to taſte that metaphyſi 


kind of Liberty, that can exift only in a 
brain afflicted with the mania reformatio; who in 
ſhort, has no notion that Liberty conſiſts in yield. 
ing up the crop he has labouredall the year.to 
raiſe, and in receiving three or four ounces of 


black bread a day in lieu of it it is natural, 
and even laudable for ſuch a man to be zealous 
in the cauſe of the French, who, as he is told, 


are fighting for Liberty; but even he ought 


ro keep his zeal within the beunds of decency 4 
when it breaks out into Civic: Feaſts, Cockades 
And the Ille of Sky, that #terreſtrial Paradiſe,” among 


# 
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fk me ſuch exertion. had terminated another pr 
it might have ſpared ſomebody a good many fits of 
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refs, 
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4 lu ticoler, and ſuch like buffoonery, it expoſes 
him to ridicule, and makes him one ot the 
rabble. Let the French wear their gar- 


10 lands of ſtraw ; let them dreſs up their ſtrum- 
e pets in leaves of oak, and nickname their ca- 
& lendar; let them play thoſe pranks at home, 


& and we ſhall be but merry ſpectators.“ Theſe 


are the words of a gentleman, who ſeems to have 
been, on this cccafion, and, indeed, on moſt 
other occaſions, rather unfriendly to our allies, 


Fam for carrying our complaiſance further; I 
am for not only 18. them play their pranks at 


home, but here alſo, if th y pleaſe. If there be 
ſomething, the ſeeing of «hich may turn to our 
amuſement or profit, I ſee no reaſon why we 


| ſhould ſhut our eyes ? Did not the wiſe Lacede- 
= monians make their ſlaves drunk, and turn them 


looſe, once a year, to inſpire their youth. with a 
horror for that beaſtly vice? In ſhort, I am for 
hearing them, looking at them, laughing at them 
or any thing but imitating them. Imitation here 
18 ridiculous. When Shakeſpear wrote the cha- 
racter of an lago or a Caliban, or Molier that 


of a Tartuffe, they certainly never meant to ex- 


cite imitation. Thoufands of mob crowd to 
lee one of their friends hanged, but not one of 
them ever dreams of participating in the cere- 
wagons MS: * 

Talking of dreaming puts me in mind of 2 
dream I had laſt ſummer, which is ſo apropos to 


| the preſent ſubject, and contains ſo many whim- 


fical circumſtances, that I flatter myſelf it will 
not be diſagreeable to the reader. | 

In the month of Augy/ laſt (I believe, it was 
on the 10th or 1 110 day), I retired to reſt about 
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eleven Gulbck; but the heat and muſquitocs to- 


gether prevented me from falling aſleep, ?till the 
Watchman had been round for three. Soon af. 
ter this I dropped off for about an hour and a 
half, during which time my fancy ſported i in the 
following add.” 72 bk: 

I e Poo I was walking up Market Street, by 
Ihe fide of Old William Penn, the founder of 
the City; who told me, I thought, that he 
-was come upon earth again to ſee if his deſcen- 
dants, and thoſe of his companions, continued 
te walk in the paths of peace and integrity. I 
thought, Iaſked him with a kind of a ſneer, whe- 


ther he had not found things ſurpaſſing his ex- 


tion; upon which the old man, after a 
heavy ſigh, told me a long deal about 2795 
Blacks with one hand, and buying Whites with 
the other, about godly malice and maple-ſugar, 

and about thoſe © precious hypocrites ?” (the 
were his very words) Briſſot and Warner MiMin* 
8 &c. &c. &c. to the end of the chapte. 


I ſhall here give an extract from ha Travels, Letter 
* 
<< I knew (fays Friend Warner to Friend. Briſtot) [ 
"knew, friend, that thou waſt here, and I am come to ſee 
„ thee. Beſides, I /ove thy nation. 1 was, I confeſs, 
| much prejudiced againſt the French; I even hated-theni, 
I « having in this reſpect, been miſled by an Engliſh educa- 
« tion. But, when I ſaw them, a ſecret voice ſaid to me 
77200 phat] ought to now them and love them. I have &now? 
them, and have found them to poſſeſs a ſpirit of mild- 
ne and beuevolence, that I never found among the Engliſh.” 
2 4, This made” ſays Friend Briſſot, „ a deep impreſſion, 
„ on ny heart, What humanity! . ele d.. what 
« Jove of mankind !” 
Les, this made ſo ſtrong an unpreſſicl on on Friend Priffot's 
heart, that the villain went home and ſet ro mardering with 
- rhe utmoſt 544 8 This very Briſſot was the l 


N os juſtify this thiv of cc precious Wee I ſhall 


8 
. 


Before the good old man had finiſhed his ſto. 


ry, which, by the by, was a pretty tough one: we 
were, I thought, got to the upper end of Market 

Street, where we were ſtopped by a monſtrous 
crowd- of people, that not only blocked up the 
way, but filled all the fields for a great way out. 


J thought, however, that we wedged along a- 


mong the crowd for a good while, till at laſt 
we could penetrate no further. Our ears were 


-aflatled from all quarters with the firing of can- 
non, ſounding of trumpets, beating of drums, 
. ringing of bells, ſinging, hooping, hallooing 


and blaſpheming, as if hell itſelf had been broke 
looſe. Vet, the crowd ſeemed not to expreſs the 


leaſt fear: joy ſeemed ſeated on every counte- 
nance, and expectation in every eye. We had 
not waited long in this ſituation, when twoban- 


ners, at ſome little diſtance, announced the ap- 
proach of a proceſſion, at once the moſt ludi- 
ecrous and moſt idolatrous that ever eyes beheld. 


I thought, there was a ſort of pyramid, made of 


accuſer of the king for the conſpiracy of the ioth of Auguſt, 

and he himſelf afterwards ev e to have organized the 
conſpiracy, in concert with Louver, &c, © What humanity !. 
what charity !?? | | f 


As to Friend Warner, the Engliſh learnt him to hate the 


Fr:neh, though they could not learn him to p⁰ off bis hat. 
What humanity ! what charity!“ -A fecret voice told 
him that he ought to 4row them aud to love them, and be 
has knsw# and /oved them, and found them to poſſeſs a ſpirit 
of *nildne/5 &c. Warner ſeems to have forgotten their 
ſcalping knives; but let him 70w tell us whether they are 


mild or nor. If I new this Warner I would make him a 
preſent of a Bloody Buy, which I think would con- 


vince him, that, in ſpite of all his cant, the Engliſh ſtill 
poſſeſs a little more m{dne/5 than his new Friends. 
Ü beg to be underſtood here, as throwing no ſlur on the 
ſect to which Warner belongs, and for which I have as wuch 
reſpect as molt perſons. . 5 
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paper, with a red night cap upon the top of it, 
and carried by two Americans and two Foreign- 
ers, all of whom, like the pyramid, were dreſſed 
in red night caps. Round the pyramid marched 
I thoug ht, a bevy of virgins in white robes, each 
wearing a, crown and ceſtus tricolor, and bearing 
a garland in her hand; and (what ſtuff do we 
dream of!) Ithought theſe nymphs were uſhered 
by nine or ten prieſts, whole only mark of diſ- 
tinction was a no/egay of fraw tied rgund with a 
ribbon. I thought that behind theſe, came a 
company of artillery with their cannon, and that 
they were followed by a gang of muſic. Then, I 

thought, followed the two banners above menti- 
oned; one of them having for arms the imperial 

Eagle, juſt as it is ſeen on the ſtandards of the Ho- 


ly Roman Empire; the other was ſo black and 


dirty. that I could not diſtinguiſh its armory; it 
| Teemed, I thought, rather the enſign of the infer- 


nal regions than of any earthly nation. After 


„this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude that 
< no man could number, of all nations, and 
* kindreds, and people, and tongues,” and co- 


tours. I thought however I could diſtinguiſh a- 


mongſt them (but it is all a dream) the Lge of 


the State of Pennſylvania l 


I thought, we followed this antick ſhow into 
a ſpacious encloſure, where, on an altar, not of 


burniſhed gold, but of deal boards, ſtood The 
Goddeſs, the object of the Feaſt. She was dreſſed 


like the Cyprian Queen, when ſhe received the 
prize from the Idalian Shepherd; that is to ſay, 
—in her ſkin: in her right hand ſhe held a 
ſtaff mounted with a night-cap, and in her left, 
a dagger; on her head the had a cap, decora- 
ted, in appearance, with lillies ; but, upon a 
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cloſer” examination, I thought, I found them 
to be real bells. This diſcovery, led me 
to perceive, that I had committed an error 
with reſpect to the identity, of her perſon; for 
hearing that her worſhippers were called cus. nus,“ 
I had' concluded ſhe was the Goddeſs Cloacina, 
and in this opinion I was in ſome meaſure con- 
firmed by ſeeing her worſhipped with no/e-gays of 
ftrazo ; but the Cap and Bells ſet me right at 
once; in ſhort, I ſaw plainly it was the Geddeſt 


/ Folly; which, I thought, was beſides fully f 


proved by the behaviour of the cro d. But 
ſtill, the dagger remained unexplained; for, 
we all know, that that weapon is not among the 
inſignia of this Goddeſs, In this perplexity 1 
happened to caſt my eyes downward, and, on 
the front of the altar, I thought I ſaw the follow- 
ing phraſe from Voltaire: Sous ma tutelle, 
EEC OE OO Toe TI 
The Prieſts, I thought, were ranged round 
the altar, offering up their noſe-gays, and invok- 
ing the aſſiſtance of the Goddeſs, while the 
air rang with Hallelujahs. The invocation' was 
no fooner ended and the benedictien given by 
the High Prieſt, than the whole (not excepting _ 
the Chiefs, I thought, of the State of Pennſyl- 
vania) began dancing and capering a la canni- 
bale round the altar, at the ſame time deafening 
the very firmament with their cries. 


- 


Here my venerable companion, who, had 


been very uneaſy during the whole ſcene, would 


abſolutely ſtop no longer; and to confeſs a 


tr uth, I began to feel a good deal uneaſy my- 
elf. I thought, we got with ſome difficulty | 
to the out · ſide, and ſeeing a young fellow of a : 


© This in the yulgar tongue, means, bare——A——es. 
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milder aſpect than the reſt, the Old Man ven- 
tured to aſk him, how long thoſe people had been 
Pagans, I thought, the fellow gave him a 
look of infinite contempt, and anſwered : © 1 
'« fee you area ſuperſtitious old fool, that knows 
. nothing of the luminous cloſe of the Eigh- 


< teenth Century. Why, you ſtupid old dog, 


ewe are all Chriſtians yet: what you have 
© ſeen to-day is only a jubilee, to celebrate the 
„ down, fall of eur be/t friend, and the maſſacre of 
nine hundred of our neighbours by the hands 
, forty thouſand of their countrymen.” — * 


As he ſpoke theſe laſt words, I thought his 


perſon, which was that of a genteel and gentle 
American, afſumed the hideous form of the ter- 
rific Meduſa; his fingers were transformed into 
the claws of a Tyger, the fangs of a Boar hung 
don his foaming jaws, his eyes became a gla- 


ring ball, and his hair a bed of Snakes, curling 
round his ſkull and hiſſing deſtruction. The 


poor Old Man, though immortal, was appalled, 
and ruſhed into the grave to hide himſelf from 
the petrifying fight,” I uttered a ſhriek, and a- 
Waked; but, awaking was very far from putting 
an end to my fright: ſtill the noiſe continued, 
and ſtill was I ſtiffened with horror; unable to 
determine whether it was a dream or not. My 


voice, however, had alarmed the family, and 


Oh! how glad was I to find, that the noiſe I] 
heard, was nothing but that of the French and 
our own citizens, aſſembled to celebrate the 
Holy Inſurrection of the 23d Thermidor, 
0th of Auguft,” Old Style.. 


To thoſe who live at {ome diſtance from Philadelphia, 


it may be neceſſary to ſay, that this is a correct deſcription 


of the Civic Feaſt that was held there on the 10th of Aug. 


1794. 8 
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"Lad! © 


Ah! Mr. Author of The Political FE DOPE 
you, think I have forgotten you, do you? You 


will find preſently that TI have not: but I muſt 


have time for fleeping, you know, whether I 
dream or not. I did not, like you, bring my 
pamphlet, ready fabricated, from Scotland ; 

and, beſides, I have better company than you, 


at preſent, you will therefore pleaſe to excuſe 


me for a quarter of an hour longer. 
In France, and, I believe, in moſt of Fi o- 


hes countries of Europe, when a Mountebank 


Doctor, a puppet man, or any other of the iti- 
nerant tribe, enters a town, he goes round with 
a trumpet to announce his arrival. 'Tantarra 
ſoon brings a troop of blackguard boys round 


him, and, thus attended, he ſtruts about the 


ſtreets, ſtopping from time to time to advertiſe 


the people of the unheard- of feats that are juſt 


going to be performed, and concluding every 
harrangue with, © hollow, you dogs, hollow / 


Upon this follows a noiſe, compared to which, 
the War Hoop of the Indians, or even a debate 
in the National Convention, 1s melody. But, 


deteſtable as it is, it anſwers the purpoſe of the 


Operator; for, though ſober ſenſible people 
ſhun him, and all that belongs to him, as they 


would the Itch or the Halter, he generally finds 


dupes in too great abundance. 


How often has this four of European charla- 


tanerie been played off upon us, ſince the month 


of March, 1793. Since that time more money . 


has been ſpent in dripking « deſtruction to the 


* combined deſpots, and liberty to the French, 
than would have ranſomed our unfortnnate, and 


I am afraid forgotten, brethren, who are groan- 
ing in chains in Algiers! Merciful Heaven! 
that heareſt the moans of the Captive, and ſeeſt 
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the hearts of all men, is this humanity “ is 
this . patriotiſm? If any thing could add to 
the humiliation of having been the Zany of a 
charlatan, it would certainly be this. W 
Among the many ſhining talents oſ our Demo- 


crats, there is none for which they are more juſtly 


deſerving admiration than their adroitneſs in 
transferring their attachment from one object to 
another. It is beyond the power of figures or 
words to expreſs the hugs and kiſſes that were la- 
viſhed on Citizen Genet. The poor citizen had 


like to have ſhared the fate of the image of Abel 


on the church of our Lady of Loretto, which, 
we are told, is almoſt worn away by the ar- 
dent kiſſes of the Pilgrims : for, our Pilgrims 
who went to meet the Citizen, were by no 
means leſs eager to give this mark of their af- 


fection to the darling of the great Alma Mater 


of Anarchy. Such was their eagerneſs to ob- 
tain precedence on this joyful occaſion, that ve- 
ry few parts, it any, of the Citizen's body, 
eſcaped a ſalute; and before he arrived ſafe at 
the Capitol of ſome places, he was licked as 
clean as as a bear at three hours after being whel- 


F | 


For a long time Lafayette was their god; but 
it was found juſt and fit to exchange him for the 


„ virtuous Egalite.”  Epalite was ſupplanred 


by Danton ; the great and dreadful Danton, 
% who comes thundering on the Ariſtocrats, 


* Paine dedicated his ſecond part of The rights of Man to 
Lafayette, and, in leſs than a year afterwards, affiſted 

in paſſing an act of condemnation 8 him; and a- 
nother act, by which his innocent wife and children were 
left without bread to eat! Poor Lafayette! to make uſe 
of a parody on your on words, May your fate ſerve as 
a leſſon to demagogues, and 2s an example to govern- 
ments,” F Os 
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« like Neptune from Olympus. *, But the 
Olympian thunder of this Neptune was obliged 
to give place to the © morals and religion of Ro- 
beſpierre.” After his pious report on the {ubj ect 
of religion, which the Unitarian Dottor(Prieſt- 
ley) read « with pleaſure, and even enthuſi- 
« aſm,“ it is thought, that our Democrats re- 
ally began to believe there was a God; and there 
is no telling what a favourable change of conduct 
this might have produced, if the news of the 
unfortunate cataſtrophe of the 18th of July had 
not come to ſet their affection afloat again. Alas 
it is now wandering on the ſea of uncertainty ,z 5 
nor can we ever expect o ſee it caſt anchor, till 
we know who has the lecure poſſeſſion of the 
Guillotine. 

Vet (for, though 1 bate the very name of De- 
mocrat, I would ſcorn to detract from their me- 
rit) there is one character to whom they have 
ever conſerved an unſhaken attachment. How _ 
grateful muſt it be to thee, injured ſhade of, the 
A Marat ! whether thou wandereſt on the 

owry banks of the Stygian Pool, or batheſt 
thy pure limbs in the delightful liquid of Tarta- 
rus, or walkeſt hand in hand with %% Chrift 
in that Literary Elyſium, the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette, how grateful muſt it be to thee, though 
thou makeſt Hell more hideous and frighteneſt 
the very furies into fits, to be yet adored by the 
Democrats of the city of brotherly love. 


See the Ceneral Advertiſer, 


RW In this print, for the month of july laſt, is a lit of De- 
mocrats, the great benefattors of mankind ; among them are 
Marat and ſu: 1. 
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The American Union preſents, at this mo- 
ment, a ſpectacle that ſtartles the eye of reaſon. 
We ſee a kind of political land-mark, on one 
ſide of which, Order walks hand in hand with 

the moſt perfect Liberty; and, on the other, 
Anarchy revels, ſurrounded with its den of ſlaves. 
We ſee, that thoſe who are moſt accuſtomed to 
the exerciſe of tyranny, are the firſt to oppoſe 
every meaſure for the curbing of lincentiouſneſs; 
or, in other words, we ſee, that anarchy and 
deſpotiſm are the ſame. IND 

If there could be found a perſon in this coun- 
try who has a doubt of this, I think, the follow- 
ing authentic pieces would operate his conviction. 
We ought not to ſpeak, ill of our neighbours, 
but if people will ſpeak ill of themſelves, be- 
lieving them ought not to be termed malice. 

Let us hear then what our Democrats ſay of 
themſelves. 22 


I hope, reader, you are ſenſible of the benefits 7%, Chriſt 
has conferred on the world; but perhaps you may not 
know what has entitled Marat to an equality with him. 
Know then, that Marat was the principal author of the 
maſſacres of the 2d and 3d September, 1, in which 
upwards of two thouſand five hundred innocent perſons 
were inhumanly butchered ; and that, after this, he open- 
ly declared in the National Convention, and publihed re- 
peatedly, that another two hundred & fifty thouſand heads 
were neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of the Liberty of the 
French. oh ws MR 
Doctor Moore (who was far from being an enemy to revo- 
lutionary principles) ſpeaks of Marat in the following terms. 
& Marat is a little man of a cadaverous complexien, and 
ce a countenance exceedingly expreſſive of his diſpoſition; 
ce to a painter of maſſacres, Marat's head would be ineſtima- 
« ble.” In another place, he ſays: This Marat is ſaid 
e to love carnage like a vulture, and to delight in human 
ce ſacrifices like Moloch, God of the Ammonites.” Here, 
reader, you fee the man that the Philadelphia Gazette (whoſe 
end is the public goed”) puts upon a level with the 
Bleſſed Jeſus ! ! | POST NOTE £ Is 
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Toafts drunk on the 6th of Feb. 1794, by 
| French and American Citizens. | 


* x57 The Democratic Societies throughout 
the world may they ever be the watch- 
ful guardians of Liberty. 


* 2. Citizen Maddiſon and the Republican 
« party in Congreſs. 


„ 3. The firm patriot, and true Republican, 
Citizen Genet.“ a ſalute from the French 


Sloop of War. 


_ © 4. The Guillotine to all Tyrants, Plun- | 
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derers, and funding Speculators. 
« 5, May the flags of France and America 


ever be united againſt regal tyranny. 


6. The 6th of February, 1778, the day 


which ſecured liberty to America, f and ſowed 
its ſeeds in the ſoil of France. 


17. Gratitude. The firſt of National awd 
as individual virtues. - 
„ 8, May laws and net proclamations, F_ be 
the inſtruments by which free men ſhall be 


regutated. 


© 9. The oerfecated Gusen Genet; may his 
country reward His honeſt zeal, and the ſhafts 


* This was candid indeed. The Demoerats might have 


left us to believe, that the . repub/ican party” in Congreſs 
meant the real friends of this country ; but we” have raken 


care to avoid leading us into this error, by calli 


ing Citizen 


Genet a true republican. 


+ Here they confeſs then, that the treaty with Louis 


XVI. ſecured liberty to America. 


t Do you doubt of their gratitude ? Hear them ling. 


Fame let thy trumpet ſound, 
% Tell all the world around 
% How Capet fell; &c.” 


The reader hardly wants to be told, that the Preſi- 


dent's Proclamation of Neutrality is meant here. 


4e of calumny levelled againſt him, recoil upon 
FF 
10. May all men who * to the fene 
et power be brought below the N of . fel. 
„ Jow citizens. 
- * 17. The courageous and virtuous raoun- 
«tain, may it cruſh the moderates, the traitors, 
e the federali/ts and all Ariſtocrats, under wwhat- 
te ever denomination they may be diſguiſed. 
12. Succeſs to the brave . of 
& Louiſiana. f 
„ 13. Deſtruction to the enemies of che 
„ French Republic, both by Sea and Land. 
ee Henry Grattan, and the N of 
& Ireland. 
We ie 8 Fox ind Stanhope, and the 
Oey © Oppoſition 1 in England.“ 

66 16. Liberty, Equality, and Freeney m/ 
« they pervade the Univerſe.” -.\ Three cheers, 


* and a ſalute of three guns.“ 


To theſe extracts I ſhall take the tberty: of ad- 
oh two others; both from the ſame Newſpaper, 
One of them is an elegant account of the cloſe 
of a Civic-feaſt, and the other, though not ab- 


ſolutely on the fame ſubject as the firſt, certain- 


ly adds to its beauty. The firſt is the precious 
jewel, and the laſt the foil; I ſhall therefore 
Place them AS NEAT As poſſible to each other. 


* The Preſident of the Poste Staten was the Archer 


that brought the Citizen from his lofty perch. N 
Reader, is not rather ſuppriſing that Thomas MiMio, 
 Gavernor df the State of Pennſylvania, ſhould aſſiſt at the 


drinking of theſe two toaſts ? 
+ Theſe Republicans were a gang of brigands, commit - 
ting robberies in the Spaniſh territories, and who- were 


prokcribed ” penn, | 3 
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* After this the Cap! 


& of Liberty was pla- 
<.ced oft the head of 
ee the Preſident, ' then 
«© on each Member. 
The marſellois hymn 
„and other - ſimilar 
* ſongs were ſung by 
« different French citi- 
“ngen members. Thus 
* chearfully glided the 
“hours away of this 
e feaſt, made by con- 
85 genial louls to com- 


„ memorate the happy 


< day, when the ſons 
of Frenchmen joined 


* the ſons of America | 


„to overthrow tyran- 
* ny in this nappy | 
6 land. 7 


o 


l 


„one about 


s fifteen 
both remarkably 


„ five feet. 


of any 


„Two negro: lads 
twelve 


and the other about 
years old 


* healthy;—the youn- 
<< peſt is near four feet 


„nine Inches high, 


* and the oldeſt above 
Alfo 
* a negro wench for 
** ſale, coming eigh- 
teen years old, and 


© far advanced with 


“ child but very 
* ſtrong and capable 
kind of 


e work. 11! 


Letyitg this wiahio comment, I ſhall add an 
extract or two from a debate of congreſs, which 


J ſhall alfo leave without comment: 


ſuch things 


ſcorn the aid of declamation. 
The ſubject of the debate J allude to was, an 
amendment to a bill of Naturalization. A mem- 


ber from Virginia had propoſed, 


that a clauſe 


ſhould be inſerted to exclude foreign noble men 
from becoming citizens of the United States of 
America, unleſs they would firſt mak2 a folemn 


renunciation of their Titles. 


A member from 


New Fa rope propoſed, as an amendment to this, 


that ſuc 
right of holding /laves. 


noblemen ſhould alſo renounce the 
On this amendment a 


member from Carolina ſaid : © That the gen- 
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s tleman durſt not come forward, and tell the 
«' houſe, that men who paſſeſſed ſſlaves were un: 
ce fit for holding an office under a Republican 
« government. — He deſired: the gentleman to 
, confider what might be the conſequence of 
c this motion, at this time, conſidering what 
„ has happened in the Weſt Indies.— His a. 
< mendment would irritate the minds of thou. 
< ſands of good citizens in the ſouthern States, 
as it affects the property which they have ac- 
«quired by their induſtry.— He thought that 
c the amendment partook more of monarchical 
& principles than any thing which he had ſeen 
« for ſome time. „% ᷑ ũ XX 
A member from Virginia ſaid on the ſame oc- 
caſion, that He held property ſacred, and ne- 
« yer could conſent to prohibit the emigrant 
* nobility from having ſlaves any more than o- 
* ther people. But as for tiles of nobility they 
«© were quite a different thing pf 


It is not amiſs to hear Reprblicans declare, that monar. 
ehical principles tend to diſcountenance Slavery. A doctrine 
like this would ſurpriſe the partizans of citizens Stanhope 
and Fox. r Toy : ; PS, OI. * 4 5 
＋ This gentleman's motion againſt titled foreigners has 
excited ſome curioſity, anqſtill appears inexplicable to ma- 
ny, ſeeing, that it was totally unneceſſary: but, if we reflect, 
we ſhall find it is no more than natural. It is in the heart of 
man, reader, you muſt ſearch for an explication-of motions 
like this. When you goto take an airing in a chair, do you not 
find, that every Drayman and Clodpole, you meet or overtake 
thwarts you in your road as much as he can ? Does he not 
force creatures, much more humane and polite than him- 
ſelf, to ſtifle you with duft or cover you with mire? Is it 
not a luxury to him, if he can overſet your carriage and 
break your limbs ? You ſtare and wonder what you have 
done to the malicious Boor. Alas! you have done nothing 
to him; all your fault is, having a chair while he has none. 
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. . Oh! happy Carolina] happy, thrice happy 
Virginia! No tyrannical Ariſtocrat dares to lord 
it over the free born ſwains who cultivate the 
delicious weed, that adorns, firſt thy lovely fields 
and then the lovlier chops of the drivling drunk- 
ard! After having ſpent the day in ſinging 
hymns to the goddeſs of Liberty, the virtuous 
Democrat gets him home to his peaceful dwel- 
ling, and fleeps, with his property ſecure beneath 
his roof, yea, ſometimes in his very arms; and 
when his induſiry has enhanced its value, it 
bears to a new owner the proofs of his Demo- 
cratic Delicacy ! FFC 
What a difference beween theſe happy States, 
and thoſe. vile ariſtocratical ones in Europe ! 
There, as the poet ſays, 995 


6—— N a few agree 
„„ To call it freedom, when them/elves are free; 
% Aland of tyrants and a den of Slaves, 

Where wretches find\diſhonourables graves.” 


This I muſt confeſs is a gloomy ſubject, and 
therefore we will, if you pleaſe, reader, return 
once again to the Political Progreſs of Britain; 
for change, they ſay, even of calamities, is 
chearfu. „ Frag 
Though the encouragers of this work might 
think it a means of deceiving the ignorant, and 
adding to the prejudice againſt Great Britain, 
yet they ſeem to have had another view, which 
perhaps the cudden of an author knew nothing 
of. The Political Progreſs profeſſes to ſhow** th 
ruinous conſequences of taxation. And, indeed, 
this is the burden of the ſong; almoſt every 
paragraph cloſes with melancholy reffections on 
the conſequence of taxation. The author even 
goes ſo far, in one place, as to declare, that 


D 


a the ſlighteſt and maſt neceſſary taxes, are very de- 
“ ſtructive.“ This it was that recommended the 
piece to the gentlemen who encouraged the author 
to publiſh it in America: it was ſo props 0005 
10 juſt the very thing. 

With reſpecd to the expediency of 3 in 
6 general, it is not to my preſent purpoſe 
to ſay any thing about it; every one that 
is not already upon four legs, knows that he 


ſoon muſt be ſo without ſomething of this kind: #1 


what I wiſh to direct the reader's attention to, is, 
the real object of the publication in queſtion. 
If then he will take the trouble to compare the 
above doctrine on taxation, with that held forth 
by the“ Weltern Brethren,” and their relations 
in every quarter of the Union; and if he will 
pleaſe to take notice of the time when the Pol. 
tical Progreſs was preparing for preſs (the month 
of Auguſt laſt) he will, I fancy be of opinion, 
with me that the encouragers had the United 
States in their eye, much more than Great Bri- 
tain. As if they had ſaid: look here, Americans, ſee 
what taxation has done in another country ; and, if 
you do not put a top to it, if you not reſiſt it 200 
all your might, it will certainly do the ſame in your 
oon. The national debt, taxes, &c. of Great 
Britain were well adapted to their purpoſe ; they 
knew, by themſelves, that the bulk of readers 
were incapable of going into calculations of this 
kind; of making juſt compariſons between this 


country and that: 1t was like reading the Woo | 


of a giant to a pigmy. 
Nobody can doubt, particularly if country be 
taken into the conſideration, that the grinders 


* May not this be the reaſon Why our Democrats are 
continually crying out aga inſt taxes? I muſt confeſs, 1 think 
they would not look amiſs opon all fours. 
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and retailers of Mundungus were among the 
author's encouragers. I remember hearing a 
ſpeaker of this honourable body, holding a 
talk to his brothers, in the Month of May laſt, 


from the window of a certain State Houſe. Q. 


ſhall not eaſily forget his ſaying, among many 
other things equally modeſt and unaſſuming, 
that he had told the Secretary of the Treaſury 
that if the Mundungus was taxed, 6c Kewoula 
e be damn'd if ever he forgave bim, while had 
c“ an exiſtence.” His ſpeech, though from the 


ſample here given, it may be ſuppoſed to ſurpaſs 


in ribaldry thoſe of Tom the Tinker or even Tom 
the Devil, had an amazing effect upon the loons 
below who were all watching with their jaws 
diſtended to catch, not the oracular, but the an- 
archical belches. When the refolve was put, 
it would have done your heart good to ſee and 


hear. What a foreſt of ruſty hats and dirty 


paws were poked up into the air in token of 


jack Straw at London—Stone with all his rout, 
Struck not the City with ſo loud a ſhout.” _ 


But this had no effect; and now they run 


about, ſtunning us 


« With many a deadly grunt and doleful ſqueak, © 
Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break.” 


It is certainly worthy of remark, that, among 
the ſpeechifiers at this talk, there was but one 


American, and that, among the hollow boys, 


perhaps there were not twenty. How kind is 
this of foreigners, to come and put us in the 


Tight road, when we are going wrong 


1 


e "the püin lte of the ſupporters of 
big talk, and thoſe of their Weſtern Breth- 
ren,” with the principles inculcated in The Po. 
litical Progreſs 0 Sar; e and ſee if they do not 
exactly tally ; if they do not all point to the lame 
object; that is to ſay, to the undermining of 
all government, and to the deſtruction of the 
ſocial fyſtem. Is it not fair then to conclude 
that ' The Political Progreſs was employed as an 
auxiliary i in this laudable enterprize ? 


If this was not its object, what was its object! 


J would aſk the lovers of their country, if ſuch 


there are among the encouragers of this author, | 


what good they could intend to render it by ſuch 
a ſtep ? I think they would be puzzled or an 
anſwer. Did they imagine, could they i Imagine, 
that his having narrowly eſcaped tranſportation 
in his own country, was a ſufficient ſecurity for 
his being a molt excellent citizen in this ? Be- 
cauſe his book had been burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman in Scotland, did they imag- 
ine that it was calculated for the n of the 
people of the United States? That the author 
believed this to be the caſe is clear, otherwiſe he 
would not have introduced himſelf by expoſing 
that, which he certainly would have kept out 
of fight, if he had been appealing to virtue or 
reaſon, inſtead of prejudice. - 

To what a pitch muſt this eie this 


fruitleſs il-nature againſt a foreign country be 


carried, if to be declared infamous there, is be- 
come a recommendation here! If a fellow, to 
uſher himſelf into 1 muſt cry out: I Have 
had a narrow eſcape Look: ye, good folks, her“ 
the mark of the halter about ny neck yet, If this 
be the cafe we may as well adopt at once that 
famous decree of the Jacobin Club at Paris, 
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which requires as an eſſential qualification in 
each member, that he ſhall, previous. to his ad- 
miffion, have committed ſome crime worthy of 
the gibbet! A regulation like this was very 
proper, and even neceſſary in a democratic 
club ; and for that very reaſon, unneceſſary and 
improper every where elſe. 

The Political Progreſs is in politics, what mad 
Tom's Age of Reaſon is in religion, and they have 
both met with encouragement from ſome people 
here, from nearly the ſame motive. Had not 
the laſt mentioned piece been ſuppreſſed in En- 
gland, there is every reaſon to believe, that it 
would never have rivalled the Bible among us, in 


ſo many families as it does. What a prepoſterous 
thing! People, who deteſt blaſphemous publi- 


cations, will tolerate, will read them, and put 
them into the hands of their children, becauſe 
other people have declared then ee * 
Pope would have faid ; 1 197 EY 


. Thus Infidels the true Believers gale; | 
And are bunt damn d for having too much wit,” | 


To what deception, to What inſulting quack- 
ery of all ſorts has not this prejudice expoſed us 
Aprojector (and, Ithink, like the Authorofthe Po- 
litical Progreſs, ofthe Caledonian race) propoſed, 
ſome time ago, to change the language of the 


country. He even went ſo far as to have his 


ſcheme and propoſals printed. As to the ſcheme 
itſelf, it conſiſted in the introduction of ſeveral 
new characters into the Alphabet, and in chang- 
ing the ſhape, or manner of writing, of ſome of 
the old ones. To give the reader as good an 
idea, as he can poſhbly have, of the merits of 
this ſcheme, it will be ſufficient to tell him, that 
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che 1 was to be turned upſide down, and the 


wage was placed under the line thus 2. Ridicu- 
ous as this may ſeem, and much as the Author 
may, in ſome people's opinion, appear to me- 
rita cap and bells, yet we muſt: ſuppoſe, he 
knew whom he was making the propoſal to. 
There is hardly any thing too groſs for an appetite 
whetted by revenge. The preface to this greaſy 
dab was a ſharpening ſauce, well calculated to 
make it go down. It was printed in the * A. 
marian Lan guad“ (I go as far as © barbarian* 


types will permit me); 2 5 for the benefit of | 


the unlearned, the Author had the complaiſance 
to give a tranſlation of it on the oppoſite page. 
This preface ſet forth, as near as I can recollect, 


that, the United States of America having, by 
a moſt ſucceſsful and: glorious war, ſhaken off 


the diſgraceful yoke of Britiſh Bondage, they 
_ ought to endeavour by every poſſible means to 
obliterate the memory of having ever borne it; 
and, that nothing could be more conducive to 
the attainment of this deſirable object than the 
diſuſe of a barbarous language, impoſed on them 
by tyrants, and fit only for ſlaves, &c. &c.— 
1 would adviſe the Author never to read this pre: 
face in a ſtable ; the horſes ug n kick 
his brains out. 
Some readers, may imagine, chaps, that 
this is all a joke; but ! certainly low the thing, 
as I have deſcribed f it, and 1 in the hands of .“ 
ral perſons too. It was in the month of October 
1793, that I ſaw it; it was in a ſmall octavo 
volume, printed at Philadelphia, and the Au- 
thor's name, if I am not miſtaken, Thornton. 
After this, who would wonder if ſome one 
were to tell us, that it is beneath Republicans 
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to eat, and that we ought to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of 
French ——_— may becauſe the Engliſh live 
by eating? 

There is nothing chat be not be received 
without ſurpriſe he the project of this Linguiſt 
and therefore we may remember with leſs aſton- 
iſnment the notable project of that Democrat 
Briſſot, for curing the conſumption. He tells us, 
that our women are more ſubject to the con- 
ſumption than men, becauſe they want (as 
ce they do in En gland) a will or a civil exiſtence: 
ee the — which women are habituated 
* to, cauſes abſtruction- deadens the vital 
“ principle and impedes circulation.“ As a re- 
medy for this, he produces us, quack: like, his 
infallible noſtrum, Liberty and Equality Graci- 
ous Heavens! Laberty: and HO to cure the 


wee! 11 


Les, let him mn us, if he can ihat our 
wives and daughters die of the conſumption, 


becauſe they do not, like his execrably patriotic 


concitoyennes, change gallants as ofteu as they do 


their chemiſes. If he could even convince us of 
the efficacy of his remedy, we ſhould: certainly 


reje& it, as ten thouſand million times worſe 
than / the diſeaſe. And you, ye Fair Americans, 
are you aſhamed to follow the bright example of 


your Mothers ? Would you accept of Mr. Brif- 


ſot's noſtrum? No; you are too mild, too love- 


ly, to become the tribune of a Democratic Club: 


your lilly hands were never made to wield a 
dagger: you want no rights, no power but 


what you poſſeſs; your empire is much better 
Same by a boſom of ſnow, than it would be 


* See the 28th letter of his Travels i in America. | 
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by the ruſty battered} breaſt plates, worn by 
thoſe terrible ternthgagits, the © heroines of Pa. 
Cs ris.“ Þ 

When I faid that wwe ſhould certainly reject 
— Briſſot's remedy, I by no means meant to 
include the members of Democratic Societies and 
others of that ſtamp: becauſe they are ſo diame- 
trically oppoſite in their taſtes, to the reſt of 
mankind, that Tqueſtion much whether they do 
not look upon a pair of antlers as an honoura- 
ble mark of diſtinction. Nor is it impoſſible 
that many of them may really be decorated to 
their heart's content; for, certain it is that the 
ladies do not bear them a very great affection. 
They imagine, and with reaſon, that the Demo- 
crats, in their rage for equality, may, one of 
theſe days, attempt to reduce them to a level 
with their ſable “ property.” Beſides, if they 
ſtood ever ſo fair in the opinion of the ladies, 
muſt not their gander-frolicks, and their ſqueez. 
ing, and hugging, and kiſſing one another, be 
expected to cauſe a good geal of pouting and 
jealouſy? And then, at the back of all this, 
comes their intriguing with that outlandiſh God- 
deſs of Liberty! this alone muſt inevitably wean 
them from their lawful connexions: for, it is 


morally impoſſible, that one, who is admitted 


to clandeſtine familiarities with a Deity, ſhould 
not diſdain a poor thing in petticoats: La Fon- 
taine has a verſe which ſays, that a man can ne- 
ver bend his knees too often before his God and 
his Miſtreſs ; but our democrats have laid aſide 
both God and Miſtreſs, and have taken up 
with a {trumpet of a Goddeſs, RO receives the 
homage due to both. 


Being upon this ſubject, it is FREE fair to 


gait Og a great and mighty democrat, 
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who is univerſally allowed to be a perfect plato- 


niſt both in politics and love, and yet has the 


unconſcionable ambition to ſet up for a man of 
gallantry. He has take it into his head io run 
dangling from one Boarding School to another, 
in order to acquire by the art of ſpeechifying, 
a reputation for which nature ſeems to have diſ- 
qualified him. My imagination cannot form to 
itſelf any thing more perfectly comic than to 
ſee a diminutive ſuperannuated bachelor, cocked 
ap upon 2 ſtool, and ſpouting out compliments 
to an aflembly of young miſles. Ah! dear Plato! 
take my word for it, if your reputation had been 
no higher among the democrats than among 
the ladies, your name would never have 
found a place on their liſt. © Phillis 
the fair, in the bloom of fifteen,” feels no more 


emotion at your fine ſpeeches, than ſhe would 


at the quavers of an Italian Singer: for, though 
they are both equally ſoft and ſmooth, there is 
a certain concatenation. of ideas (do you under- 
ſtand me?) that whiſpers her heart all you 
have faid, and all you can ſay, is not worth one 
broken ſigh from blooming twenty two. Hear 
what a brother democrat ſays: * * 
Fbdtlil ſorti de l' Empire, eit · il ſervi les Dieux,  _ 
« Flült- il ne du Trident, il Languit s'il eſt vieux!“ 46 
_. This is a ſorrowful truth; but, take heart, ei- 
tizen: all men are not made for all things; if a 


man does not know how to play at cards, it is kind 


of him to hold the candle; he that has no teeth, 
cannot crack nuts; but that does not hinder him 
from preparing them for thoſe who can. 


lar The Abbe de Lille, a renagado ſrom the French clergy. 
This beautiful climax fell from his pen, before he diſgraced 


himſelf. 1 


7 


1 * 1 


ot 8 ſuffer me. to rue, os, Way lat 

time, to The Political Progreſs of Britain; though 

Imuſt confeſs it has acted only the part of an 

1 it ought ee as appear 1 the break. 
up of the ball „ 

. The, Political Progreſs cons, among many 

other religiouſly patriotic things too numerous 


r 


to mention, a prepbecy, — not of the deſtruc- 


tion of the Whore of Babylon and the 
L penſomal reign of Jeſus over the Unitarians,” 
| but of the deſtruction of the empire of Great Bri- 
tain! This is certainly a moſt deſirable event, 
and ſo: abſolutely neceſſary to our happineſs, that 
every thing which has been ſaid on the ſubje& 
merits our attention. The Unitarian Doctor 
tells us, and in a ſermon too, that his coun- 
try muſt ſoon undergo. a © purification, or, 
as he calls it in another place, ti the deſtruction 
of them that have deſtroyed, the earth.“ | This 
opinion is a good deal ſtrengthened by a vo- 
lume of dreams and predictiont, publiſhed at 
Philadelphia by a bookſeller from North Bri- 
tain, and the whole appears to be fully con- 
firmed by this plain unqualified prophecy of the 
author of The political Progreſs : A Revolu- 
tion will take place in Scotland before the lapſe 
of ten years at fartheſt”? 5 

If we want to know what ſart of Revolution] is 
here meant, we have only to look at the toaſts 
drunk by the republican Britons at New York: 

— A revolution in Great Britain and Ireland. 
| << © upon fans culotte principles. three cheers,”--— 
But the long term of ten years, IANA I in 
the Prophecy of the Author of the Political Pro. 
greſs, has given a good deal of uneaſineſs to ſome 


+ See Prieſtley's Sermons. 
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of his zealous friends in this country. Ten 


ears ! tis an eternity! they thought the Woe- 
Trumpet had already ſounded, and that the 
kingdom of Prieſtley's ſans culotte Heaven was 
at hand. As a proof that I do not advance this 
upon flight ſurmiſe, I beg leave to remind the 
reader of what was faid on the ſubje&, in Con- 
greſs, the other day, by that © true republi- 
e can, Citizen Maddiſon.“ If a Revolution, 
ſad he was to take place in Britain, which 
« for my part I expect and believe will be the 
« caſe, the Peerage of that country will be 
5 thronging to the United States. I ſhall be 


ready to receive them with all that hoſpitality, 


e reſpe& and tenderneſs to which misfortune is 
entitled. I ſhall Smpathize with them, and 
5. be as ready to afford them whatever friendly 
offices lie in my power, as any man.“ is 


2 pity the poor devils are not appriſed of all this. 


It would certainly be an act of humanity in our 
good Citizen to let them know what bleſſings he 
has in fore for them; they ſeem attached to 
their Coronets and Coach-and-ſixes at preſent ; 
but were they infermed that they can have as 


much homony and fat pork as they can gobble | 


* This js the ſame citizen who FER the Legiſlature laſt 


year with a ſtring of Reſolutions, as long as my arm, 


about commercial reſtrictions with reſpect to Great Britain. 
They are now, and were then, called by way of excellence; 
„ Maddifon's Reſolutions ;” but, though they caught like 


touchwood, touchwood like, they lay ſinouldering upon the 


table for nearly two months, without ever producing eith- 
er light or heat. All the good they did, was to coſt the 
Union about 20 or 30 thouſand dollars in debates. O! rare 
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down Story) tay of thi 1 e to 
chew tobacco and 2 all the week, and to 
ride out on the meeting going mare on Sundays, 
it might tempt them to quit their baubles and 
their poor bit of an Iſland without a ruggle, 
and fly to the free State of Virginia. 
And do you really imagine, Sir, that you 
will ſee the Peerage of Great Britain come 5 
5 rhronging round your habitation ? Do you real- 
_ 'Typromile yourſelf the extatic delight of ſeeing 
them ſtand in need of your ſympathy, tender- 
e neſs, hoſpitality ant good offices?” It is well 
—_ - enough for Dreamers Sod Fortune-tellers, for 
- a baffled Unitarian from Birmingham, or a ſe- Ml 
_ cond-fighted Mumper from the Iſle of Skye o 
entertain us with ſuch viſions; but for you, Sir, Ml 
hom the populace calls a damn d Clever WM | 
2 Fellow,“ to become their dupe, is ſomething 5 
amazing. If I am not miſtaken, you obſerved WW - 
the other day, that it was improper for Congreſ IM | 
to 'meddle with the affairs of the Democratic 
Societies: and, is it not full as improper for one 
of its members to turn Soothſayer concerning 

| the affairs of other nations? And as for Sympa- 

- by and tenderneſs, Sir; thele things, though 2. 
miable in themſelves, may ſometimes appear 
ungraceful. Certain Legiſlators have very 
wiſely obſerved, that liberty is not a bird of 
every climate; nor is tenderneſs Sir: and though 
'F do not abſolutely aver, that a Jamaica Slave- 
Dealer cannot poſſeſs one grain of humanity, yet 

Is confeſs, if he were to talk to me of his tender. 
. 4 7 99 I ſhould hardly forbear laughing. 
| Laying. aſide dreaming and ſoothſaying, Ne 
f rub indications do we perceive of an approach-  - 
Ing — of the empire of Britain? Has 


ſhe loſt an inch of territory, or has her enemy 


ſet a foot on any of her extenſive dominions ſince 


the beginning of the war? Is:ſhe not in poſſeſ- 
ſion of almôſt the whole Weſtern: Archipe- 


lago? Are not her poſſeſſions increaſed; to an 
amazing extent in the Eaſt-Indies? Has ſhe not 


more men and more cannon afloat than the 
whole world beſides; and is ſne not the undiſ- 


puted Miſtreſs of the Ocean? For my part, 


the Engliſh are no favourites of mine; ILcare 


very little if their Iſland were ſwallowed up by 


an Earthquake, as the Author of the ' Palitical 


"Progreſs ſays - but | truth is truth, and let the 
Devil deny, if he can, that this is the truth,» 
Are theſe indications of weakneſs and diſtreſs? 
Are theſe indications of approaching diſſolution? 
Me are told the other day, by a newſmon- 
ger whom 1 have already mentioned too often, 
that a verbal account, of the greateſt authen- 
2 nei, had confirmed the taking of Amſterdam 
de hy the 
18 33 came, the Editor would not fail 
40 to ſing forth, in the loudeſt notes, this /a/? 
rale to the power of Britain. Of Britain! 
of the Dutch, he means; of our poor old friends 
the Dutch! And what have they done to us? 
The truth is, I believe, that the Engliſh would 
5 join us in rejoicing at: ſuch an event as this 5 

that is to ſay when they have given the Hollan- 
ders time to carry all their treaſures over to Lon- 
don. We pretend to laugh at John Bull; but 

I faney, that John is at this moment laughing 

in his fleeveat all the world. The Baboon has 

been tearing himſelf to pieces till he is no more 

12 dangerous neighhour to John; and if he ſhould 

now, in his mad pranks, give Nic Frog a ſnap 


French; and that, as ſoon as the .- 


) 
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ot even ſwallow him up (as- he is: very fond of 
ſuch diet), it will only turn another griſt to 


John 's mill * John, if I know: any nee of =o 
tenen wats me rival of any ſort. 


Again, our Demagogues attempt to make: our 
hair ſtand on end with the Subſidies, the Englith 
are paying to foreign princes ;- and have the 
Ingenuity to draw an argument of theit poverty 


from a cireumſtance, which above all others, 


proves | their riches, credit, and conſequence. 


What does dur experience lay ? If we go upon 
change, we ſee people buying bills upon Lon- 
don at three or four per cent above par; but if 
a fellow were to take it into his head to propoſe 
the negociation of a bill on Paris, I much queſti- 


on if he would not get kicked out into the ſtreet 


There is no friendſhip in trade. The exchange 
is no place for fraternizing. If I recollect right, 


the Secretary of State, in his report on the de- 


predations on the commerce, &c. complain: 
that the French Convention had paid for n 
cargoes of Proviſions in Aignats. In Aſſignats! 
Morbleu! what would you have? Are we not 
told, by every looby of a Captain that arrives, 
that Aſbgnats are at par? And, what is more, 

has not the Convention ordered them to be at 
par,” on pain of the Guillotine? We have not, 
I think, heard any complaints againſt - Engliſh 
Bank Notes: and yet wwe know he Engliſh to 
be upon the point of brownelnge - What ſort of 
work is all this? 

But we are told that there Oy” bs a Revoluti. 

on in England; for, that the people are all 
ripe for revolt. Where is the proof of this! 


Not in the conduct of their land or ſea forces. 
At the beginning of the war, the Convention 
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| decreed; that the crew, of every veſſel captured 


from the Engliſh, ſhould ſhare in the prize. 
What good did this baſe ſatanie demoeratic de- 
cree produce? What good did the fraternizing 
ſpeech of the Carmagnole Admiral do? I do not 
believe he even found time to pronounce it. 


how did the crew of the Ship Grange behave to 


Citizen Bompard, when he told them they were 
to ſhare in the prize, and that they were not his 
priſoners, but his brothers? e No, *” faid they, 
“ you French B. -r, we are none of your 


„ brothers.“ Alas! I fee nothing here that af. 


fords, the leaſt glimps of hope. — But the 
people are diſcontented, and complain of their 


taxes: . where! in England or here 
But they have inſurrections every year:. and 


every day too, if we believe our Newſpapers a 


it appears however, that there has been only one 


in England, of late years; and that was for the 
the government, inſtead of againſt it. A troop. 
of horſe put an end to that inſurection; while 
fifteen thouſand men were obliged to march to 
put an end to ours. But they have a dozen 
priſoners going to be tried for High Treaſon: 


and have not we more than two dozen, 


going to be tried for the ſame offence ?----O! but 
they have their Carmagnole Clubs, and their 
Stanhopes, and Foxes, and Sheridans : yes, 
and, God confound them! ſo have we, to our 
ſorrow; and have them we fhall, till we take 

the ſame method with them that the Engliſh 


have been taking with'theirs, for ſome time paſt. 


Suppoſe Bradford, the Wat Tyler of the Weſt, 

were to get over to London, and write a Political 
Progreſs ef America, foretelling the diſſolution of 
the Union; would he not deſerve a horſe-whip in 
place of encouragement : ? When the militia was 


. c 


| called out, and cannon were. planted oppoſite the 
State Houſe, laſt May, to keep off a gang of in- 
Jolent Sailors, were we apprehenfive of a Reys. 
lation? No; but if our Democrats were to 
hear of ſuch an event taking place in the neigh. 
bourhood of the Britiſh Parliament, I queſtion 

| but i it might produce a Civic-Feaſt. 
Epen ſuppoſe, that that accurſed thing, call 
20 a Revolution, were to take place among the 
Britiſh; what good would it do us? Would it 
weaken their power? that cannot be, becauſe 
"we ſay, it has rendered the French ſtronger 
than ever. Would it deſtroy their credit, and 
"Rarve them? No, for our gazettes all affure' u 
upon their words and honours, that the French 
treaſury is running over, and that the people's 
"bellies are ready to burſt. Would it make them 
f turn atheiſts Ted cannibals? Yes, but then, 
it ie a good thing to caſt off ſuperſtition and pu. 
niſh Ariſtocrats. In ſhort, which ever way | 
turn the matter, we are, according to my fim- 
x ple judment, upon a wrong ſcent, We arc 
_ wiſhing for a Reyolution in England ! and for 
What, I would be be glad to know? to give the 
*Engiiſh a ſhare of all the goody goodies, eh? No, 
no; they are the excluſive property of our dear 
- allies, and, in the name of God, let them keep 
them all to themſelves. To be fure they have 
: a given as a taſte, but then, I hope we ſhall 
have too much ſenſe to run about og 18 

meat. 5 F 

Let us open our eyes; it is pretty near time, 
of we do not wiſh to be led blindfolded to the 
end of the farce, and even after it is over. 


Ho can it be our intereſt to give way to this 


, moody temper towards. a nation, with which, 
55 after all, our connexions are near as eloſe as 


Wer 


1 
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pot Man and Wife? (I avoid the compari- 
fon. of Mother and Child, for fear. of afleQing 
the nerves of ſome delicate conſtitutions.) Be- 
cauſe a war once exiſted between the two coun- 


| tries, is that a reaſon that they ſhould now, hate 


one another? They had their battle out ; let 
them follow the good old cuſtom, drink and 
ſhake hands, and not ſuffer themſelves to he ſet 

together by the ears by a parcel of out-landiſh | 


butchers. If the animoſity. were on the ſide of 


tae Britiſh, they would have ſome excule; it is 
almoſt impoſſible for the yanquiſhed party not to 
retain ſome tincture of revenge; but for him 


ho boaſts of his victory to brood over his ill- 

„ture, is, to ſay the beſt of it, very unamiable. 

That maxim in war; “ a foe. vanquiſhed is a 

ben. oe no more, ought ever to operate with him 

bu. bo calls himſelf the yanquiſher, and, I believe, 

Ve ſhould be very loath to ſurrender that title. 14 
w. The depredation on the commerce is now 
+ W : pleaded as the cauſe of all this ill-blood ; but eve- 


in man of candour will acknowledge that this is 
„et the, cauſe... The Newſpapers teemed with | 
No ebuſe, the moſt unprovoked, unheard-of, infa- 

mous abuſe againſt Great Britain, before a fingle 
er American veſſel had been ſtopped by the Britiſh. 

Do we-find any thing of this kind in the Engliſh 

papers? Do the Engliſh publiſh to the world 
that they wiſh to ſee our conſtitution ſubverted? | 
Have they a Marat to mark out our beloved Pre- 
5 ident and his Lady for the Guillotine? * Do their 
Governors, Magiſtrates, Military Officers, &c. 


1 * For, you muſt know, reader, Marat publiſhed what 
4 vl Doctor Moore calls © the bloody Journal. The Editor of 
ich, the Philadelphia Gazette will certainly think bimſelf honour- 


e u eld by being compared to a perſon whom he has compared 
5 to as C. | | | 55 | 


$ 
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| aflemble with cannon firing, drums beating,” and 
bells ringing to celebrate every little advantage 
gained over our troops by the Indians ? Do they. 


| hoiſt the colours of our enemy, and trample our 


own under their feet, and even burn them? 

But, ſay we, have we nota right to do as we 
pleaſe ? Have we not a right to hate them? 
Yes; but do we expect them to love us for this? 
Do we imagine that revenge can find a place no 
where but in the breaſts of Americans? Do we, | 
- becauſe a ſet of fawning foreigners tell us we are 
the only virtuous people upon the face of the 
earth, poſſeſs the excluſive privilege. of being 
ſyſtematically vindiQive ? Forgiveneſs of injuries 
is what we have a right to expect at the hands of 
all men; but love in return for hatred is what 


no mortal ought to expect from another; it is 


an effort beyond the power of human nature. 
_ The publication of ſentiments like theſe un- 
doubtedly require an apology on the part of Ithe 
Publiſher; but L think, it is eaſily found. Many 
devout and ſanctified chriſtian Bookſellers, in- 
deed all of the trade in the United States, have 
aſſiſted in diſtributing the Acꝝ or Reason; and 


not one of them has yet expreſſed the leaſt re- 


morſe of conſcienee for ſo doing. Now, though 

it may be, and certainly is, a terrible thing to 

publiſh the name of Britain unconnected with 

_ execration, yet it is not much worſe, at moſt, 

than publiſhing a libel againſt Gd. 

As for myſelf, reader, I moſt-humbly beſeech 
you to have the Goodneſs to think of me — 
er WHAT YOU l. 


FINS. 
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* After peruſing the obſervation contained in the 
laſt page or two of this work, the reader will nat 

be aſtoniſhed that the whole democratic kennel ſhould 

now be brake looſe on the treaty. They had placed 

_ their veto on every article of it, before it arrived, 
and they have never yet been known to retract, ex- 

ctept in caſes where their intereſt required it. 

Their burning of the envoy extraordinary and 
Governar of the tate of New York, in effigie will, 
undoubtedly, reflect great honour on the city of 
Philadelphia, as tuell as on the magiſtracy of the 
State; particularly when it is remembered, that it 
might have been ſo eaſily prevented ; ' as the in- 
tended Auto-de-fe was known to every child in the | 
city, eight and forty hours, at leaſt, before it was 
performed. The friends of Mr. Fay ſee nothing in 
this but @ certain proof of the ignorance and impo- 


ence of his enemies. 5 Abbe have ſaid to this 


Ro. deluded rabble, as the\ Abbe Mauri did to ſome of 

| their fellaw creatures al Baris, who had ſeized hin | 
and were dragging him to the lamp: poſt, crying out, 

Make a lanthorn of him. Up with him fora 

lanthorn. ! —“ And what then, my good fel- 

lows, /ays the Abbé, will you ſee any clearer 

i JJ ea 


J think we may fairly aſcribe. this diſgraceful 
democratic ſcene to the premature (to give it the 
milde/t epithet) publication of the treaty ; but, to 

d wwhat motive io a/cribe the Publication itſelf I am ai 
* a loſs togueſs. As to its being a book-ſelling ſpecu- 
lation between Meſſrs. Maſon and Bache 7, for 

_ my part, will believe 10 ſuch thing. If it was ſh, 


7 


PREFACE. y 


Poor Richard. 


made. it the ſubjed of a moſt excellent farce (which 
will, undoubtedly, be repreſented at the beginning 


3, 


ged; and my friend, who is a man of his word, 
vows it ſhall not go filently to its grave, like the 
Volunteers and the Female Patriot, by Mrs. 


1 P hi ladelphia, 


Reddy, will you give me lea ve ts take a kind 
farewell of 'my old friend Brother Scrub. He has 


in danger of ftarving to death, like his brother 
ſans-culottes in France, on account of the dead ſale 


ful my pamphlet, and yet he ſwears ( for Brother 
the Scrub favears like a trooper,) that I am a real En- 


% 2% Ariſtocrat. One of theſe muſt be falſe ; for 
of Wl jou fee, reader, that I preſerve my good Humour, 


cu- and no mortal ever ſaw an Engli iſbman hungry and 


far good humoured both at a time. However, if fa- © 
hl Wines borrible Js x was ftaring me in the Face, | 


\ 


however, the. affair has terminated laughably e- 
nough ; for, ſcarcely had the pamphlet i iſſued from 
the fe of the Aurora, when it was to be had 
gratis, in all the public prints in the city, the Au- 
rora excepted !, © Look oe you * Jaye 


bi is with {i neular 1 fe I announce to the 
gd people of Philadelphia, that this publication, 
which has hitherto cauſed ſo much ill blood and 
beari- burning, it likely hereafter, to be productive 
Wa good deal of mirth. A friend of mine has 


of next ſeaſon) to be called, © The BLABBING 
SENATOR, or, the "Maſon' Secret Divul- 


Rowſon, and the Triumphs « of 18985 by. a citizen 


lately declared in one of the public papers, that Lam 


; 


Ss r (IE: 


Aol! here comes a fecond edition to my relief. 
05 the pleaſures of a ſecond ' edition! Pleaſure; 
that warm the author's heart, make him for. 
3 painful vigils, his empty purſe, and even hi 

ger { Pleaſures that Brother Scrub, is doomed 
= envy, but never i taſte { 


The Temrats hive thought FAR to celebrate 
their triumphs of the night of the 4th of Fuly in a 
Sg but that ſong, though admirabl calculated 

r-their yelling voices, does not appear to me to be ſo 
 Dſeriptive of them and their principles as the fal. 
lowing one, ſaid to be written by the king of demo. 
carats, which therefore I recommend to hon as a ſort 
of hymn to be Fog at the * f their nofturnal 
a 5g 5 3 9 — 


„Cen, good 51 al—Confation' 8 the all 
And ſucceſs to our excellent cauſe; 
As we ve nothing to loſe, lo, nought can be loſt; 
* N EET Federal law! | 5 ; 


Etro 8 


—— 


5 « France ſhews us the way—an example how great ! f 


Then, like France, let us ſtir up a riot; 
May our names be preſery' d by ſome damnable feat, | 
« For what but a wretch would * | 


« A ve all are © rogaes, tis maſt certately right, 
5 0 At the doors of the rich ones to thunder; ES 
4 Like the thieves who fit fire to adxelling by night, 

* * bt for a ſhare of the Oy 5 


{ 


46 


« 


55 « Whoever for miſchief invents the beſt plan, 
« Beſt murders, ſets fire, and knocks down, : 
« The thanks of em cx ſhall be giv'n 9 that at, = 


Pp 


„% out eee ber 5 85 „ 


Our empire has tow'r'd with a luſtre: 3 3 


4 Then blot out this wonderful su; N : 
« Let us arm then at once, and in 3 7 : 
1 A r N 5 

& But „ and then, 1%. 

« A puniſhment light as a feather 3. 5 A 
« Yet we triumph in death, as we Caramel, ; | 

« And go to the devil together 
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4 Stand forth the x Sons: of the geb, „ 
Big 4e The jails are openin ark ! the iron ders! = 
IO 005 "On clank! the 3 throat of tumult roars 3 . 
1 [4 6 er 10, the deſtin'd victims of the laws! by 
org d they pour in dark ning tribes — Sts 
ee our Feuer throng 1” me 
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0 5: H AYE a Kea 1 5 5 Hattie” ns 
0 pamp amphlet is „ multifarious bundle, colleded = 
from the newſpapers ;”* after which Tn 
reader will not expect me to enter into an ex- _ 
 amination' of every part of it. A few curipry 
obſervations will be ſufficient to point out the 
__ ad EH that the United ah 


Sg. Ke Bit. 7 Kh 


om the people of tt States, 
as wel as the 3 hate as 5 is entitled 
to for his diſintereſted endeavours * * * th 
85 cauſe. of civil and religiqus ſiherty. 

; The Ehigery of the United Ir Mn will not 


= Fat us long. Soon after the ever-to-be-re- 


gretted epoch, when God, in his wrath, ſuf- 


fered the tinkers, butchers, harlequins, quacks, 
cut-throats, and other modern philoſophers, to 


— — — 


uſurp the government o t of France, their breth- 
ren in Warez tempted by the ſucceſsful exam- 
ple, began, with wonderful induſtry, to pre- 


Ft pay. for taking the government of . Sguntry 


nig their hands. With this laudable end in 
view. they formed what they called thoir ſhciery, ut 
in the city of Dublin. To. ſay in what man- 
ner they proceeded to butiticſs would be ſuper- 
fluous, fince we know they were democrats.— 
Their meetings, as among us, produced re- 
ſolves in abundance, and good fortune ſeemed 
fora time toſmile upon them. The 
| ſuffocated With elk addreſſes and e | 
fraternity, Which were wallotred by the 
mob, for whom they were intended, with an 
appetite Which generally” charactertzes that 
_  claſof citizens. But, all of a ſudden, when 
they were in the height of their work, man- 
5 gling the. carcaſe of the atk the ; ns- 
5 ſouſed down. upon them, like ar 
A gong A Hock” 'of. Carrion. Ro of 
fine helter ſkelter ;, . _ fining, wunde ip - 
Ping! and em emigrating ; ſome ran, th 1 bers | 
| that; "ſome came, to- - America. to, brew walk 100. 3 
* be t to e to, BEI N hile 
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. e 1770 a more «de turn, * of 60 to. 
. 1 os y to cull fi 5 | 
| I this bult le, it is very: nataral to 
fuppate there: was little 'time to think aboui ſe- 
curing the archives of the ſociety, and it is to he 
feared, they would have been irrecoyerably 
loſt, if they had not already paſſed into the 
E fo record, however, i in a neyſ- 
aper, is like \ writing in land the citizen edi. 
| 57 of the Pamplet before us, has, therefore, 
extracted the proce? edings. of the united Iriſhmen 
from ſo. periſhable a regilter, . and moulded 
them up into a volume, which may very 
well take the name of the ſans culotte manual, 
for I am much miſtaken if it will eyer be uſed 
any, Where but in the temple of Cloatinas'....._ 
However, the conſervation of theſe ineſtima- 
bie archives does not ſeem. to be the only, mo- 
tive that led to their publication, It is diff 1 
cult for people to wean themſelves from the euſ. 
toms of their own country; acccordingly, 1 
would ſeem, that the citizen editor has, on 


the preſent occaſion, been actuated by his predi- Lo 


lection for an Iriſh cuſtom; full as much as by 
his zeal © for the cauſe of civil and religious li, 
6 berty,” or his e Jp: the rye wh 
Optio Iriſh men .. % 


05 b, to aſſiſt them in the large of this laſt 
n 


1 5 
duty t to the PIP The buſineſs of theſe 5 
matrons is, to line the road through which the 
s is to paſs, and to rend the welkin with 
that Kind of warbling, which'in their tongue 5 | 
_ called the P#lalloo, and in ours, the 100 f 
Now, ridiculous as this weeping by proxy Tiny 
ſeem, we ſee that even philoſophers have re- 
Hure co it, or ſomething very like it, in def- 
ate emergencies; for Tam very much de- 
ctived if it be not in imitation of this - cuſtom 
that tne Proceedings of the L. nited Triſbmen have 
made their appearance among us. The wilkey- 
vows and their partizans, tlie democrats, lade 
their laſt-dying-ſpeech and confeſſion ſobn after 
the meeting of Congreſs, fince when they have 
been turned off, without benefit of clergy, and 


citizen Stephens has been ſo obliging as to ate 


His united Triſhmen blubber out their pillallho. 
So much for the motives” that led the diſin in⸗ 


. editor to publiſh this work; we will 


now take a look at the work. itſelf, beginning = 


with the title. 


I the title page wo to this Fila bis not a bad : 
E one, it is not, in inion, ſo good * one 
as might have vers is hoſen for * Newgate 


_ .CALLENDER, or Frere in that way, 


{ 


would have been much better ſuited to the con- 

; tents”: however, the Harp with Which it is 
Ad erorated, exprefles, to thoſe who -under- 
ſtand heraldry, ſo nearly the ſame thing, that 
all the other hieroglyphicks are entirely uſeleſs. 
But, as if the editor were afraid that the 5 
Was inſufficient- to indicate to us the blunder- 
 buſs materials of which the volume is COMPO» 
ted) 105 has pared 1 my hr. 9 1 it a 9 Lal, 


? 
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3 hills. and far away, la 


reſembling, 1 Ws 2s made uſe of 


the democfatic ſons; of Wiſkey. e, 


the of motto the harp, be forgotten: «Tt 
. ſtrung and ſhall be re „ Ittis im- 


poſſible, to read this gaſconading motto, -with- 


out calling to mind the ſtory of O Rourke: 
; who, boaſting that he had called king William 
8 damned teef, for ſtealing the crown from his 


father in law, and being aſked how it happe 


cd that the king did not chaſtiſe him for his im- 


pudence, anſwered : By Jaſas, man, and he 
7. muſt have had a long che for the Tea was 
255 betwixt us. & 2p 
er Muſic,” ſays. Congreve, 66 has * ONES to 
4 ſooth a ſavage breaſt; and, if this be true, 
few people will doubt that the harp, or, atleaſt, 


ſome inſtrument, was neceſſary among the Li- 


ted Iriſhmen ,; 5 and if a tune or two had been 

played, on à one: ſtrin = inſtrument, over the 
ſummer, it might have 

id a good effect; but let not the citizen editor 


think to treat ws Uke ſavages; let him net think. 
to make ur dance round his liberty pole like ſans 
culottesroundtheir arbe de laliberté, or mohawks 
round a roaſting warrior. Lamnot in the hearts of 
my neighbours ;; I do not know but they may, 
for. the ſake of a ſoothing air, let him put a 


ring in their noſes, or even tattawa them; 


: But, for 1 my part, N to be excuſed: Lhate 
and I abominate ſtring muſic of every kind, 
and, Above all me io . and the Scotch fide. 


dhe. 2 5 | 
From the title page let us deſeend to the ws. 


ation This is the only part of the book which 


Has been compoſed i in this country, and a pre- 
up N of e it is. ** America / Vire 


— 


5 Ariſtocracy eee? Fe Chains! % The very 1 
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Wi? Pa? Dignity of 
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ant of he philoſop philanthropic murder- 
ers in France. What an artful and elegant diſ- 
fition of 3 alfo has the editor taken 
are to make ! Without aiming at a pun, it 
may be faid chat this piece is as, eloquent as it 
i Poffible for types to make it. If eloquence 
_ eonfiſted in placing certain little pieces Sf zead 


„ wa row, citizen Stephens would be the” Cic . 


7 0 of our days. 3 
The citizen editor's N pitched on Mr. 
Pierce Butler for the god father of his collec R 

tion, has cauſed a good deal of mirth among 


Fn thoſe who have the advantage of being 


Jquainted with that gentleman's political creed. | 
Þo Mr. Butler's honour be it ſpoken, he was, 
aps, the very laſt perſon in the Vas 
States, (except myſelf) to whom the proceedings. - 

722 #he United Irifbmen ſhould haye been dedicat- 
ed. By this miſtake the editor has told us (an 
accident that too frequently happens with 2 
ſons and daughters of St. Patrick) preciſely 

what be intended not to tell us: for he moſt 
affaredly did not intend to tell us, that he bad 

the vanity to with to be thought intimate with a 

deſeendant of the noble hoafs of Ormond, and 
that, as yet, he knew nothing at all of him dut 
the name. 

Inke to ſee the haughty Adee for Aab. 
cracy, whoſe cuckoo notes ceaſe not to ſtun us 
with the dignity of human nature,. catching t 
every twig of le or gentility that comes 
wirhin their reach. One might have expetted. - | 
that cite Stephens would 2235 ſhunned Pierce 
1 8 2 by ps ic tlie noxious animals 


— * * 


53 i Ireland are ſaid to, have ſhunned the ſerpent 
i Killing Saint. If all men are equal, why pres 
fer a ſenator of the United States to a dray, or 
 Wheel-barrow, man? If an ariſtocrat like me 
were to addreſs a well- larded epiſtle dedicatory 
tg ſome man of family, it would not be ſo very 
aſtoniſhing; but to ſee a ſans culotte, rampant at 
the feet of the only perſon in the country, that 
boaſts of having a drop of noble blood in his 
veins, is a phenomenon in politics that cannot = 
fail of awakening in the beholder, a ſentiment 
exaQtly the oppoſite to that of reſpe&t. 
But, if there is ſomething; of the Iriſh. turn 
in the manner in which this pamphlet has been 
introduced to the public, the work itſelf bears 
ſtill ſtronger marks of its pedigre. 
I be oſtenſible object of the United Iriſomen, 
| Vke that of all other uſurpers from the beginning , 


—— 


of the world to the preſent day, was a farm. 


ian in the government of their country. Toſay _ 
much about a plan of reform propoſed by a 
© band” of ſuch. obſcure and illiterate perſons as 

| their” proceedings prove them to be, would be 

paying ignorance too much attention, and would 
be, beſides, in a great meaſure, ſuperfluous, as we 
have already been favoured with the neweſt 
new conſtitution of a fer republic; of which 
that propoſed 10 the United Iriſomen was but a 
counterpart... I cannot however refrain from 


making mention of an argument they adduce 
in ſupport of #niver/a/ frage. This is the 


maſter, Wheel in the machine of reformationg 


ds it transfers the power from the hands of te 
rich into the hands of the poor; all goyerment 
mechanics do therefore make it a principle ob. 
ject of their attention; but thoſe of Ireland 


8 


4 


Have Side N an argument in its oh bet 
N that T never ſhould have txpeRted to Bear; "tis 
5 . ro. EE e a ie 


#4 þ 


1 $605: 250mg geh, EP: PE w. om 
5 NN | _ they, pretend to adore, bad been 10 Ion, in rat- 
> ting: The complained bitterly that "an" itt 
menſe copy-hold. eſtate did not give a yote 
- white a beggarhy tenement öf 011 +: ſhilling! 885 
| Jar" did gire one, and that an nificant - 
borough ſent as many members to =; 155 0 | 
__ ment as a rich mercantile town.” But, 57070 
ing to'thereaſoning of the / United e i 
| - hiv) is perfeckly right; for, if a man's rig ttt 
Tote inereaſes Th 7 oportion'ts his poverty, mo 
| _  cftainly* a little beggarly 1 tenement mui THAN 
Ager fight to give a vote than an'eſtate'o] 
. az ear. In vain would the Unite, 
1 _ Trifomen' plead their privilege of fpeaking twice; 
Fiat they have advanced on this abject 18 to, 
1 ne qu vocal to admit of explanations”; What 16 
jut When applied to inviduals, is alfo jut, , when 
—__ _  \pplſedto communities, and, If ve e 
8 O Sar um, whoſe "Poor one Boufe ha 
deen the ſtumbling block of all the re-orgartf- 
2 - Sers of latter days, has much more 11 t! 10 Kea 
e members to Kn 2225 "the "ty of 
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London, which contains above a. hundred ank 
he reader will undoubtedly percerve, that 
the eagerneſs. of this © band” (the citizen edis » 
tor might have added a couple or ſyllables to 8 
this word, without going beyond the truth) ta 
obtain a participation, in the trade of law- giving 
was to be no more than an introductory ſtep 
towurds a participation in ſomething elſe : their 
great cauſe of diſcontent was, they were poor 
bile ſome of their neighbours were rich. This, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, is the Nile of reſolutions. 
The PT: part of the French nobility and 
clergy effected a revolution that they might 
ſhare in the plunder of the rich, and for no 
. . other purpoſe whatever. Mirabeau was a gam- 
ſter, and had been a bankrupt more than 
once: à well - timed ſop to this Cerberus would 
have left the French king in quiet poſſeſſion of 
his arbitrary power. On what trifling events | 
does the peace of nations: ſometimes depends 
apenſion, or a lucky hand at cards, might rid 
Billy Fitt of the barkings of patriots Fox and 
Sheridan; and who knows. but ſomething rf 
the ſame kind might have prevented the mani- 
feſtoes from Parkinſon's. ferry? There is a 0 
<* drug (ſaid Sir Robert Walpole to the 
6 es and Ma——ns of his day) There is 
a drug, that is to be found only at my /bop,* 
which is a never failing cure for the fever of 
' < patriotiſm,” If our treaſurer had been a2 
able a phyſician as Sir Robert; had he been u- 
ſed to adminiſter this precious drug in the ſame. 
eee the world would never _ 
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F 
0 1 NONE" 1 of chols Al- 
aul reſolutions and ſpeeches, which have ſome- 


55 times rendered nge debate 2 ſort of bur. 
> leſque dialogue“ 3 r 


0 Rebellions, ſays Swift, ever travel from 
. wy north to ſouth ; that is to ſay, from poverty 


DE EE to plenty. The Dean new mankind pretty 
13 well, but not better than his countrymen, the 
. United: Iriſhmen, as we-ſhall. Tee by their addreſs! 
ds to the poor. To you,“ ſay they, the poor- 

er elaſſes of the community we addreſs our- 
_ © ſelves. We are told you are ignorant; we 
einn you to enjoy liberty, without which no, 
4 people Was ever enlightened 5: we are told you 
are uneducated and immoral; we wiſh you 
erco be educated, and your morality improved” 
* by the moſt rapid of all inſtructors; a good | 
| government. Do you find yourſelves ſunk 
e into poverty and wretchedneſs? examine 
RR 1 and attentively the plan of reform 
ve tow ſubmit to 9%. Conſider, does it 
0. propoſe to do you juſtice? does it propoſe to 
4 givr gon ſufficient protection ? for we have no 
4 ear that the rich will have juſtice done to 
them, and will be ſufficiently protected. 
In another place they tell their poor friends, 
that it is the unequal partition of rights, that 
©... is the cauſe of their poverty, and that makes | 
eben mobs? It is thus that the ambiticus 
. ttoubles of mankind ever find their way to the 
hearts of the lower claſſes" of the community. 
"They fatter! their natural inclination, which is, 
ever to attribute their wants and misfortunes, - 
which are uſually no more than the lot of hu-" 
manity, or the natural conſequences of their 


"1 oy 7 


_ own; Aalen or profligacy, to the enen or 
| wickedneſs of thoſe who rule over them. 
By an egual partition of rights, there is not the 
; leaſt ae that the United lriſhmen meant an e- 
qual partition of property ; it would have been 
nonſenſe to talk about any ather kind of rights 
to © the beggar on the bridge; and, I believe, 
Yow- people (I mean people of property) will 
blame the ſenſible part of the Iriſh nation for 
objecting to an equal partition of thoſe rights. 
It is in vain for revolutioniſts to attempt any 
other explanation of the equal rights of man : 
it muſt ever end, as in France, in the ruin of 
the rich, and its inevitable conſequence, uni- 
verſal poverty. If ſuch people were to ſpeax 
the language of their hearts; they would not 
ſay to their rulers : “ you are vicious corrupt 
L men; you are the curſes of your country.. 
| N they would ſay: you are rich rogues 
= 4. while we are poor ones, — > | 
and all will be right. ee 
But, even admitting that a partition of. pro 
2 perty was not underſtood,” that does not juſtify 
the addreſs above cited. It is extremely dange- 
rous to talk about an equalpartition of any thing 
now a days, and particularly in a country, where 
thoſe who are called the people, are (for want 
of education, no doubt) ſuppoſed to have but 
very confuſed ideas of mine and thine. Iis true, 
we are told, that that moſt rapid of all inſtruc- 
&- tors,” a good government, „would educate 
them in a trice'y but, rapid as their-progreſs 
night be, there is great reaſon to fear, that the 
= MOINS ao: 4 wake: A before . ae 
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ant -- tion nn. ne e 45 
cao gueſs what a ſcratehing and ſcrambling there 

© _ would be, Beſides, with theſe citizens permiſ- 
ion, may we not doubt that a good govern- 
mamgent is not ſo rapid an inſtructor, as they would 
muake us believe ? I fancy, nobody will ſay that 9 

our government is a bad one, and yet we do 
not perceive, that thoſe of the lower claſſes of 
their countrymen, who do us the honour to 
come among us, improve fo rapidly as they pre- 
tend. There are hundreds (L am afraid Imight 
add a cypher or two) of them in theſe ſtates, 
vVho, aſter a reſidence of ſeveral years, are no 
moxe able to diſtinguiſh between mine and thine, 
LD than they were the very firſt day of their land- 
1 5 ing. If any one can doubt of tis, let him pay 
Attention to the advertiſements in the gazettes, 
5 and if he ſtill remains unconvinced, e him 80 
into the courts Oyer and Terminer. 1 
This naturally leads us to n 3 dif: : 
3 content with the United Ir i/hmen ; namely, the 
>. _ _ Criminal Code of their country. The ſpi 
of our laws,” fay they, is ariſtocratie, and 
by no means calculated for the protection _ 
the poor. To paſs over the remarkable in- 

« 5 Ages of the game laws and ſtamp act, we 
mall refer to a much more important ſyſtem, 
dor criminal code. If the lower claſſes of peo- 
Ef _*<- ple had been repreſented in parliament, when 
. necelſities firſt urged them to inſurrection 
e and outrage, parliament would have enquired. 

into, and redreſſed their grievances, inſtead 


7 


| 
{ 
| 
3 525 of making laws to puniſh them with death | * 
Oo, — The aQs, which are prohibited by many 
: Ce: "ofour ae crimes ; bs but the rauhe b 
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2 thoſe laws are ſtill greatet . 
The reaſon of this diſproportion is, the fich mw” 
“is never guilty of ſheep,/tealing, and the Poor 
„ man has no one to ek his cauſe in the ſe- 
<< nate.” —Delightful doctrine! It is a clear caſe,” 
VL 1 the parliament were compoſed of ſheep- — 335 
ö p-ſtealing would ſoon be no crime; and it 
is for this very reaſon, that all thoſe Who — 
| ſheep, wiſh to keep them out of parliament. 
Oh] the unconſcionable ariſtocrats, not to Tet WF, 
the patriot wolves to guard their ſheep | A 
certainly very . ariftocratic”* alſo to make law 0 
to puniſh poor fellows with death, for nothing bs 
but alittle innocent amuſement, called 4 inſur- 
&« rection and outrage *** No wonder they ſhould 
high away to the weſt of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, where (as they ſuppoſed) they might re. 
create themſelves, without any apprehenſions 
from the fatal fingers of Jack Catch, and the ſub- 


OH operations of thoſe © 6 'faying raſcal the - 3 : | L | 


„ ſurgeons; 7 


However, T muſt ve permitted to 125 that” : © EY 


| 1: cannot'perceive the inconvenience of having 
ſuch à parliament as is not ready to obey every 
mob, whoſe ' neceſſities may prick them on to 
inſurrection and outrage; on the contrary, we 
have lately experienced the good effects of 
; having an aſſembly of exactly the ſame deſcrip- 
tion. Nor can Ifor my life foe; why a rich man 
_ is leſs fit for the buſineſs of making laws, merely 
becauſe he is“ never guilty of a ſheep-ſtealing.” 
The United Trifhmen have here ſpoken out plain- 
+ er than any other club of democrats that I have 
yer heard of; their principles have, indeed, 
een acted upon to the fulleſt extent by che 
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Wengen lüng laweiver whom . deen 
upon as their nedel; but neither the infamous 


| had the impudence to avow them openly. In 


"ſhort, when we hear the United Iriſhmen whin- 


ing about their criminal code; we cannot help 
calling to mind the well-known ſtory of their 


. and the juſtice; + Don't cry, my 


lad, ſaid the magiſtrate, you ſhall have 

6 ry done en £6 Arrah; man,” ' repliet 

| Pat; blubbering, and that's all I'm afraid of. 
The United Iriſhmen, after having diſplayed all 

choke eloquence in vain, to perſuade their rich 
neighbours to conſent to a partition, and to re- 
peal the ariſtocratic laws that puniſh an honeſt 
fellow for ſheep-ſtealing, threaten to leave them 
to themſelves. If a time of reform ſhould. 

s not ſoon arrive, fay they, if this country, 


4e ſhould ſtill remain Vabufed and contented; 
FE there i is a world elſewhere, (Tam afraid they _ 
% mean here) to which we will go: where free 


* dom is, there is our country, and there ſhall 
ede our home. Let this government take 
* gare: let them think of depopulation, and 


_<*tremble. - Who makes the rich? the poor.— 


„„ Who makes: the ſhuttle fly, and the plough 
* cleave the furrows ? the poor. ——Should 
the poor / emigrate, - what will become of 
* you, proud, powerful, ſilly men? Who will 


heart of king mob. What more than Hiber- 


nian front muſt a ſet of begging ee = 


have to inſiſt that the poor maintain the. rich! 
No; FOR 19 88 it 1 not the Trove. Who make 


Jo Roberſpierre, nor even Marat, erer 


: feed you, when hungry, or clothe- you when! 
„ naked? This is the language that wins the 
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_ the ſhvttle fly and the plough nnn 
but the rich. Aſk your brother ſans culottes in 
France, Whether it was the rich or the poor. 
Here we have experience for our guide, and not 
your blunderheaded projects. There are no 


more rich in France, all property is annihilated; 


and hat are the conſequences ? The ſhuttle flys 
no more, and the people are without bread. 


From France, that country that ſent ſuch in- 
1 menſe quantities of linens and woolens into this 


continent, to the iſlands, and to many other 
parts; from France, that filled the world with 


its ribbons, its laces, its ſilks and 3 EE 


form France, they now write to ur for rags Ws 
cover their Þ OR WA 


- The emigrating mace M: . with ths p 
following declaration, which would not be at 


all degraded in coming from the mouth of a 


trader to the coaſt of Guinea. Mankind, 
like other commodities, will follow the demand; . 
ee and, if depreciated | here below value, will fly ; 
| 66 to a better market.?* l told the reader, I was 


afraid they meant America, when they talked 


about © a worid elſeubere. I wiſn to heaven the 
0 greateſt part of them would go to the other world 
rather than come here. They are right in cal- 
ling it a market, but as to its being a better one 
for 9 — than their own country, I muſt be ſuf- 
fered to doubt; for if they are of leſs value 
there than they are here, they are, alas! de- 


e indeed. I have ſometimes been ſur- 
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prized, that the traderst0 the Iriſh eſt did not 5 
e their merchandiſe a different hue: by the 
= of a buſhel or two of charcoal and à fer 
- Rleeces of black ſheep's wool, a cargo might be 
raiſed from its depreciation. The planters in 
Sede States might, indeed, object to 
his as an impoſition (for, I have — 
by-2 friend in Virginia, that a cargo of black 
I. worth two of zwhite boys at an RA 
but, every man has a right to 40 what . 
with his own; and, beſides, this — | 
might ſpare: the bluſhes: that redden (or * 
_ ought to redden) the cheeks of the advocates 
for liberty and the © Eignity-of human nature,” 
when they go on board to make acquiſtions of 
this kind. . . 
It would have been e d in a ſoekery 
s like. that of the United Is iſumon, if, among 
. - their numerous addreſſes, none was to be found 
—_—_ to the 795 e brand philoſopher, Prieſtley. Fare - 
1 <& well,” (ſay they, in their conſolatory addreſs 
_ 40 him), “Farewell, great and good man/!— 
ee Four change of place will give room forthe . 
—_ "200 matchleſs activity of your genius; and you _ 
1e Will take a ſublime pleaſure in beſtowing on 
Britain the benefit of your future diſcove- 
ä Every honeſt man aught to wiſh that 1 
this were true; for, the doctor has — 5 
made ſome diſcoveries of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to future chemical emigrants, if he old | 
be prevailed on to publiſſ them. He might let 
3 _ his brethren into the ſecret of buying a (or 5 
1 1 rather rock) at a dollar an acre, and ſelling i * 
„ _—_ at nine * * TEN . is a no 
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68 antichemiſtry, 575 1 7 copper is extracted 5 
from filver; and the proceſs by which it is ac- 
__comphtſhed muſt certainly be a deflderatum in 

the learned world. The doctor might alſo fa- 

vour burious foreigners with the feats of thoſe 

American Magi, vulgarly called land- ſurvey- „ 

ors, whoſe potent art levels the mountain with 

| 2 valley, makes the rough way ſmooth, the 

crooked ſtraight ; whoſe creative pencil: za N 

into being nodding woods and verdant lawns, | 

and like the rod of Moſes, makes riyulets' guſh 

; Ws the ſolid rock. : 8 

Farewell“ (continue the Ubitd Triſbmen) ES 

5 64 en e great and good man; but before 

ou go, we beſeech a portion of your part. 
| 4 ing prayer (down upon your marrow-bones, gs 
reader) for Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 

Muir, Palmer; Margarot, and Gerald, who are 

not, like you, preparing to croſs the bleak. 

"= "ocean.—Farewell'! ſoon will you embrace 

: your ſons on the American ſhore; and Waſh- 

7 agen take you by the hand, and the ſhade of 

„ Franklin look down, with calm delight, on the 

1 4 firſt ſtateſman of the age extending his pro- 

4 z2ftion to its firſt philoſopher.” Here is cer- 
tainly ſome” miſtake in the cloſe of this fare- 
well. What do they mean by the /hade of * 

Franklin's looking down? To look down on a 

x pe erſon one muſt be in an elevated ſituation, and, 

I fancy, it is pretty generally believed, by thoſe 
who underſtand the geography of the invifible _—_ 
world, that Franklin's ſhade, as it is here term- =_ 
ed, has taken at different route. Indeed, „ = 
this, muſt be SP ; a N 2157 to a, 
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= > that Waſhington whalt hook 6 * him, and. 
Franklin tale bim by tbe band; at leaſt, this 
_— would be nearer the truth, for rn Cams that 
| = ' Franklin will take him by the hand before the 
= '. Prefident of the United States will. — Oh! cruel. 
_  _ dilappointment! Philoſophy i is in tears, and uni- 
tarianiſm falls into hyſterics at the thoughts of 
it! Fame, blow it not forth! Huſh, babbling 
cho! Dear Tolus, let no galicious breeze bear 
. it to the land of roaſt beef 
F Iriſbmen ſhed an ENT —4 
„ ctocodile tears over Doctor Prieſtley and his 
friends Muir, Palmer, &e. and make out pite- 
| ous ſtories about the tyranny of the Britiſh laws: 
but 'who will believe them? Nobody, here, 
above the rank of a potatoe digger. The late 
trials for high treaſon, in England, furniſh. us 
with an example of integrity and impartiality in 
à court of juſtice that may be equalled, but that 
never has been jet. The cobler acquitted, and M 
the peer condemned (the latter a friend to thge 
government: and the former its profeſſed ene- 
N my) while it leaves us but very little room to 
+ « "doubt of the guilt of the Botany Bay convicts, 
oo reflects eternal honour on Britiſh juriſprudence.. 
Indeed, all the beneficent effects of the Britiſh 
. conſtitution are now felt in their full force: 
never did it ſhine forth with ſuch tranſcendant 
llluſtre as at this important and awful criſis. It 
aas this conſtitution that firſt launched Britain 
from obſcurity, that has ſince preſerved her in 
- ſo many e and that now bears her ei : 


* — _ * — - 


* 1 allude ere to oi; and Lord en an Wiecdmt | 
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If the reader ſhould be prevailed upon to al- 
low, that ſome alterations was become neceſſary 
in this conſtitution, he will at once ſee, that 


the pretended reformers were the laſt people in 


the world in whoſe hands the buſineſs ought to 
| have been truſted. For, had they poſſeſſed a- 
dilities adequate to the taſk, they never would 
have agreed among themſelves. Every ſociety, 


every projector, had a different plan. Muir, 
the convict, was for an Areopagus in the Greek 


mode; the United Iriſhmen paid ur the compli- 


ment of imitation, in ſome reſpeQs, and the 
French in others; Paine would inſiſt upon or- 


zanizing the whole 2 la mode de Paris, and in 


this he was joined by Horn Tooke. But Wil-. 
liam's plan cauſed the moſt mirth. He had the 


penetration to diſcover, that mankind by ad- 
vaneing in knowledge, grew fooliſher and fool- 


iſher; for this reaſon, he thought it neceſſary 85 
ca give them a different direction) a and, if his 
hand had not been held, he would have driven 
his countrymen back nine centuries at a ſingle 
blow. In ſhort, he was for reviving the Wit⸗ 


tenagemot and Myclegemot of Alfred; and, 
accordingly, the eight millions of people who 
inhabit Great Britain, were to aſſemble every 


May day under the great canopy of heaven, on 


Saliſbury plain, to ſettle the affaiis of the na- 


tion!“ Into what Nee ng abſurdities will not a 


* See ec Ten leſſons from. an old Stateſinan to a Young 


« 'rince,” ; 1155 | 5 iy he 


— 


5 5 C 19 > p; 5 «6-771 
bnd the revolutionary emp Werse - 
with the wrecks. and ruins of her: peighbours. 


Fg 


C 2 14 
285 diſpoſition lend the man chat, is curſed 

ith it 

Shall zwe Pe the Britiſh then, hall we. call 
them tyrants and ſlaves, becauſe they have driv- 
en from among them theſe diſorganizing re- 
formers, who agreed in nothing but deſtroying, 
im nothing but doing miſchief; and who, had 
they been ſuffered to proceed, would, ere now, 
have ſpread atheiſm and terror through the land, 
_ filled it with bloody tribunals, priſons and exe- 
_  cutions, reduced the happy Iſland (the 50 pe 
of our fore fathers) to a ruinous wild, and le 
the ſtarving ſons of equality the miſerable über- 
ty of prowling about among the graves of their 
benefactors? ſhall we applaud, ſhall we hug to 
our boſoms, theſe political ſerpents, who, by 
joining themſelves to a deſperate faction, would 
| Ke Tevive their baffled projects, would here 
realize their ſchemes of equality? No; let 


| 7 America be what heaven ſeems ro have deſign- 


ed it for, an aſylum for the oF he ina but never 
Hi it be FAG the e 0 the N 
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DEMOCRATIC: PRINCIPLES, | 


$28 « Du principe 3 Ha nient 2m 3 

Au nom de la patrie ils egorgen t les rois; 5 : 
. Sur le debris du trone ils placent la licence, 
e 60 W 37 v6. 88 1 ny. Me et r eurekfemt * join“ 
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1 HE proceedings of the 1 8 like 
thoſe of the American ſelf-created ſocieties, 


contain general accuſations againſt every branch 
of the government. An advantageous diſtribu- 


tion ot the wards liberty tyranny, ſlavery, &c. does 


' wonders with the populace ;- but the intelligent - 


reader looks deeper, general accufations do not 
ſatisfy him; he ſeeks | 


oppreſſion, complained of by the united Iriſh- 
men, from the bombaſtical rhapſody in which 
they are buried, and ſee to what they amount. 


They tell us that Butler, Bond, Rowan, and 
about four or five others, were detained ſome - 
months in priſon; and that Muir, Palmer, and 


Margarot, with two or three more were tranſ- 


e and all this, > (the * for * 


155 1 p , 3 99 3 £455 1 | 2 
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or inſtances of oppreſſion, 5 
before he will belieye that a government is op- 
preſſive. Let us extract then the inſtances of | 
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. no more FIN what * 3 of their 
_ country dictated. I am ſure the reader is very 


well fatisfied, that theſe men were all guilty of 
de erimes (EF to their charge; but, to avoid 
„ . with reſpect to this fact, I ſhall ſup- 


e them all innocent, and then the ſum total of 


"the tyranny againſt which the United Iriſhmen 5 


exclaim, will amount to eight or nine falſe im- 


yriſonments and frweorſix unjuſt ſentenceg of tranſ- 
Na portation; This i is certainly a great deal too much, 
may the hand be withered that ever wields a pen 


In 36s juſtification !. but, as the United Iriſhmen 


wiſhed, as a mean of ayoiding ſuch acts of op- 
23 preflion in future, to overturn their monarchical . 
overnment, and eſtabliſn a democratic one in 


ns ſtead, it becomes incumbent on the reader 
_ who would pot be their dupe, to contraſt the 


conduct of the government which they wanted 


do overturn witk that of the one they intended 
to adopt. They have repreſented the Britiſh 

oyernment as being, arrived at its laſt ſtage of 
tyranny, it will not then, T hope, be eſteemed 
unfair, if! oppoſe to it the democratic Conven- 


tion of France, when e the jad way. of i its 


ö 
It is not my intention to give 2 general cha- 


. of this aſſembly; - that would be ſuperflu- i 


pus; nor will T give way to that indignation 


Which every man, who is not by nature a 


flave, muſt feel at the very mention of ſuch a 
divan. General charges againſt any man, or 


et of men, as they are very feldom accurate. fo 


3 are little attended to, particularly when ad- 
dreſſed to a reader who is rather inclined tow- 


ards the ny” — For this ns TR 


: 


- particular ſpot. Lyons affords us the proper- 
eſt ſcene to be deſcribed on the preſent occaſionz 


not becauſe the dreadful deeds eommited there 
8 thoſe at Nantz, and many other places; 


but becauſe, taking place within a ſhort ſpace 
of time, they admit with more Bactlity the _— 
1 a ch relation. 


In the peruſal of this relation the candid rea- 
© will make me ſome allowances; my taſte is 


far from the tragic ; ſcenes ſuch as theſe muſt” 
loſe half their terrors when drawn by a hand 
ke mine; Melpomene alone ſhould record the” 
actions of the National Convention. 

Some time after the death of Louis XVI. the 
4 city of Lyons was declared, by the Convention, 
in a ſtate of revolt, it was attacked by a nu- 
merous army of democrats,” and, after having 
ſtood à ſiege of above two months, Was obliged | 
to ſurrender, What followed this ſurrender” it 
is my intention to relate; but firſt; it is neceſ- 
8 to go back to the cauſes that led to the re- 
volt; for, though no earthly crime could juſti- 
_ ty the cruelties inflicted upon the brave and un- 
fortunate Lyoneſe, yet thoſe cruelties do not 
appear in their deepeſt hue, till the pretended | 
crime of the fufferers is know. 

By the new (conſtitution of France the king 
could not be dethroned, unleſs found at the head 
of an army marching againſt his country. This 
was to be regarded as the higheſt crime he 
could poſſibly commit, and even for this he 
could be puniſhed no otherwiſe than by being 


* dethroned. ** No crime whatever,” fays the con- 
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Ihis\confticarion ne Fo iz 
eto obey, and maintain with all 

When therefore, it was propoſed to the Lyon- 
ele, by the emmiſaries of the National Conven- 


tion, to petition for the death of the king, they 


replied, almoſt witk one voice : No; we have 

worn, with all France, to maintain theNew 
e Conſtitution with all our might ; that Con- 
e ſtitution derlares that no erime whatſoever 


mall affect the life of the king. For any 


the Convention being at once accuſer, evi- 


- thing we have yet ſeen or heard, we believe 
A bim innocent of every crime that has been 
laid to his charge. The mode of his trial 


< 43 unprecedented in the annals of injuſtice, 


<:{dence,” and judge. We believe him perfectly 


ee therefore, we cannot, we will not demand. 


. The reſt of the nation may ſport with engage- 


ments which they have called the Ain r 
to witneſs, they may add the crime of aſſa 1- 
en to that of perjury, they may ſtain 


c themſelves with the blood of their ee ; 


und 1 trace, 1 e , 
n 15 


. Reader, you will hardly ballin that this an- : 


| ſwer, fo full of good ſenſe, juſtice, piety, and 
honour, drew down on the gallant Lyoneſe the 
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night. 


wa 
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& innocent; but whether he be or not, the con- 

e ſtitution chat we have, by a ſolemn oath, 
bound ourſelves to maintain with all our 

* might, declares that no crime whatever ſhall 

be eonſtrued to affect his life ; that life, 


3 -moſt dreadful enn that ever as. in : 


4 


: £ ; 


43. 


PTR part of the human race, Read 


oneſe made known to the convention than the 
Jatter began to concert ſchemes of vengeance. 
A. numerous army was prepared, while the de- 


mocratic agents of the convention, who till 


Had the executive authority in their hands at 


_ "Lyons, ſpared no pains in endeavouring to drive ; 


the city to what they termed open rebetlionz and 


mus 10 furniſh à pretext for its deſtruction. 


The doctrine of equality, ſo flativring to thoſe 
"who" pofleſs nothing, had- gained them many 


T0 theſe was committed all authority, civil and 


N. military, and it is hardly neceſſary to ſay that 
they exereiſed every ſpecies of tyranny thatenvy, _ 
revenge, and popular fury could invent. All 


us was borne with a degree of reſignation that 


"thelt lethargy.” 15 


arne i "Held, every night, a meeting of | 


23 1 leaders among the partizans of the conven- 

tion N ebnſiltes, in general, of men of deſ- 
ate fortunes, bankrupts, quacks, the dregs 
| 5 the law, apoſtate prieſts,” and the like, not 
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e of the 3 of Lyons; that they are 55 eee 
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and be convinced. OG et. 't el FATE 45 4 A; > 
No ſooner was the determination of the Ly- 


as been juſtly regarded as aſtoniſhing, in peo- 
le who have ſince exhibited ſuch unequivocal 
roofs of inherent valeur. A ſenſe of more 
mimediate Ader however, 1 n 2 4 


ö converts among the lower claſſes of the people. 
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1 ** this — —.— n which "WM 
the name of-demorratic:club, à plat was- laid. for 
_ 4he-affalination of all the rich in one Right z 
but ibis plot, notwithſtanding the precautions 
of ihe Lonſpirators, vas happily diſcovered; 
e pfeſident Ghallier 4 and two. others were 


3 condemned to die, the democrats Were 


driven from all the public: offices, and the for- 
mer magiſtrates geinſtated . ology 
This act of ſelf preſervation was called a re. 
volt againſt the republic, and; in conſequence | 
of i it, the convention paſſed decree upon de- 


_  eree;bearing-death. and deſtruction againſt the 


* Thus, thoſe very men who had form- 
ed a conſtitution, which declares reſiſtence a- 
_gainſt-opprefien.to..by.s, natural. rights paſſed 
xn act of proſcription again(t. a Whole city, be- 
| "cauſe-they had dared to lift their hands to guard 
their eee the knives of 2 Duns. . af 
ſaſſins K. . $437 | . Nr Y 
The cy: now den ts. arm. for its d. 


2 bur being totally unprepared for a. Pad es 


neither fortifications nor magazines, and being 


2 every ſide by miriads of ferocious | 


enemies, the people were backward i in dęcidii 
tor hoſtility, knowing that, in chat caſe, lea 
l . N e ; , 
T bis — ** oath. . 0 "We ſwear. 1 pat” als : 
40 n the e and ariſtocrats ; their Ee: | 
% 1 1 MP Hat bear ny” Ne hh he Ä 
* 1 wa en for! 6 . 
. preſident of ſuch a club. He 2 F. ooked, on FJ 
perſon of infamous character, before the revolation, and, 
nce the revolution, he had „ _ hands it the blodd 


: of kis oa. I 


1 


ial 


vr A R be the N 25 + Thets 
vere, aer but about ten theufand men 
ho had the courage to take up arme; But the 
deſperate dravery of "theſe atuply made u er 
_ "every want...” Düring The pace f Axty = rys 
they withſtood an army of fſteen times tar 

ſtreng | „plentifully proviſioned, and Provided 

With every a rs Pak of deſtruction. Never, 
aan were there ſuch feats of valour Per | 

rmed as by this little army; "thrice thetrinum- 
bers did "they. hy” dead before: rad N 


DEN f 1 


75 


2 


city. | 

= The Meme Yepircd Hen the Clipe 

= direct the attack, Teft nothing untried- woe 

t tend to the accompliſhment of their ob- 

5 je They ſuccteded at aſt, in opening a com 

muünit ation with their partizans in the City, awd 

in ſeducing many of the mob to eſpouſe their 
intereſt. This 2 the mofe eaſy! to effect, as 


_ the belieged were, = 
of ſtarving; the fle 

had been ir ſome days their only food, 

| even that began to grow extremely ſedreer 
this fituation, without the leaſt hopes of Tac. 
our, Tome of thoſe 'who wiſhed well to their 
City, and who had not borne arms during „ 
ſiege, undertook to capitulate with the enemy; 

But theſe, knowing the "extremities to Which 
they were driven, inſiſted upon executing the 


- <, 


this time, upon the — 7 
of horſes; Love; and cats | 


; 7 | 


_ decrees of the Convention, which ordered them 


to put to death indifcriminately all thoſe "or 


had taken up arms againſtits authority. 
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The OED .then, ſeeing no hopes 7 aca "= = 
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d £0 cut their way through the enemy, 
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on eyery fide,) had but one meaſure! 


in the attempt. A plan of retreat was, 
therefore, ſettled upon 3 the out-poſts were to 
Þ called 1 in, and. the whole. were to e N 
the Fa. 1 
In the mean time, the 8 Boch the co 
F vho were informed by their Wor: 1 


All that was paſling 1 in thre « city, took « care to ha 


the road by which the retreating. army was 
paſs well lined with troops. The e whole coun- 
try round was under arms. Every perſon. 


ordered, on pain of death, not to let pals,. or 
give ſhelter” to, a ge Honele, n e | 
bor child. Sands A 
The Nell were * called Ty, when "if -- 

- - their ſtations were taken poſſeſſion of by the di 7 
mocratic army. Being ſo aloſely 1 5 Ten- 
: _  Hered'the aſſembling at the Vaiſe more difficult; 
All Was buſtle, confuſion and terror. Not half 


ii 


of thoſe who were under arms, had time to Join, 
Aflite corps was, however, at laſt: formed ; 


Ie conſiſted of between three and four 1 


TR in all, headed by four field Jeces, 
 Hollowed by ſix. waggons, for bs 5 wrec pe 


many a ſplendid fortune. . Thus. marched” of 5 


the remains of theſe generous defenders of their 
city, bidding an eternal adieu to the ſcenes, of 
their youth, the dwellings of their ancef ors 3 


reſolving to die bravely, as they bad lived, for 


_ Hind an aſylum in a foreign land. 
It was midnight when the; y began th ir K. 


e We * the- blaze of bomb 90 bur⸗ 


I 
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aw, diftracked mathers to theit ſons; Wives, 
ing in their artis what they held deareb 

than life, forgetting all but theirs Kahan 
märching by their fide, and bravingeathJpom 1 5 


ten thou ,, ‚ 27s 


They had Hardly began their 8 ES 
—_— of artillery, bearing fall upon them; 
threw them into ſome confuſion. One of their 
waggols, in which Were ſeveral old men and 
1 children, was ſet on fire by a ſhell. Mor- 
ning coming on; they perceived/themlelyes be- 
ſet on every fide; they were charged by the car- 
alry, expoſed to the fre of a numerous artille- 
Ty, harraſed at every turning, fired upan from 
every bouſe; every bank and every hedge — 
| Seeing therefore, ho hopes of efcape, they were 
determined to ſell every drop of blood as dear 
us pofſible, They broke off into platoons, put - 


ting their wives. and children in the centry-of By, 
"each; and took different directions, in order fo 


Aivide the force of the enemy. But what was 
they to do againſt fifty times their number = 
The whole, about A peilen an excepted, were 
either killed or taken W 

The victors ſhowed ſuch: mercy: as MET bs 
Spee from them: not content wich butch. 
ring their brifoners in cold blood, they took a 


_ pleaſure in making them die by inches, aud in 
_ 1nfulting them in the pangs of death. Piacing 
ſevetal together, they killed one of them at a 


time to render death more terrible to the reſt. 


Weicher ter nor age had any weight with hem; 


above two 1 * * n 


| WS. 
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ty old men, whom filial piety bad ſnatched from 
the aſſallin s ſtab, were in 6 ſavagely.butch- 
2 ered. The deat! of Madame de Viſague deſerves. 
Os 1 Notice. This young lady was about 
._ Jeventeen.years. of age and very near her time 
of-delivery.: a party of the 8 foun 


behind a bedge. to which place the had 


F 1 


ede. When the canibals diſcovered her, ſhe Was 
„„ on ber knees ſupporting his head with her arm; 
dene of them fired upon her wich a carabine, 
agother quartered her with his hanger, While a 


„ tator of their more than helliſh cruelty... 
_*,_,  - »Sexeral wounded priſoners wete 90 lected t to- 
„„ gether,. and put into a ditch, with 5 
Place round them to prevent. them from kill, 
| _ - . 1hg; themſelves, or one another; and thus were 
they made to linger, ſome of them two or three 
days, While their enemies teſtified their fero - 
Dios pleaſure by. all the inſulting ariculains 
5 ol ſavages. .. a 5 
_* __ + auch was FU a * the triumphant dewo- 
e crats, fy the deputies. from the 1 
7 ot by an order againſt "burying the dead, till they 
ad been cut in morſels. Tollet, the infamous 
Tollet, democratic prieſt (chat is to ſay, an a- 
pPoſtate) of Trewus, went, blood i, ke, 
An queſt of a few unhappy. wretches who had 
'._ © [elcaped the bloody gth o October; and when, 
1 perfidious 5 he had drawn them 
from their retreats, he delivered ems 1 55 to the: 


e 78 their huſbands ; more. than 4 EX 


5 drawn her huſband, who was mortally: wound. 


third held up the expiring huſband to be a r | 
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_  vthers, if poſlible, ſtill more dreadful.” 
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Of all the little army that attempted the te- 


"treat 6nly abqut forty fix eſcapeck; "fix hundred = 


and eighteen were brought back in chains; forte 


of them died of their wounds, and all thoſe | 
"who were not relieved from life this way, were 


1 


 Tragged forth to an ignominious death. 
From the Conyeriion, who, were now abſolute 
maſters of the unfortunate city, were preparing 

: A 2 


preliminary ſtep, they re-organized the demb- 


"During theſe dreadful ſcenes the” deputies 


_ cratic ſociety. To this  infernal rendezvous'the 


# 


* 


—_ 
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deputy Javagues repaired, and there brodched 


his project in a ſpeech,” the ſubſtance of which 
liberty, as 


VVV 
nkarly theſe terms. Think,” ſaid he, of 


© the le into which you are fangen ey 
JIT 
the nobles, the prieſts, the proprietors, Me 


rich of every deſcription, have long been in 


na combination to rob the democrats, ihe real 
s ſans culotte republicans, of their birth right; 
ego, citizens; take what belongs to you, and 


Phat you ſhould haye enjoyed long ago.— 
© Nor mult you ſtop here, while there "exilts: 


bY 7 


* undone: down with thoſe edifices, raiſed for 


the profit or pleaſure of the rich; down with 


- 


- 


the Convention. All the boſpitals, the manufactories, 


Was nearly as follows. After n : 
ed Challier as a martyr in the cauſe of 6 fo. 
the hero of the republic, and the avenger of the 


«them all*: commerce and arts are uſeleſs ton 
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«© an ariſtocracy in the buildings, half remains. 


| banks, &c. &c. were deſtroyed without exception. (Before: - 
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le, eſte ion of that ſub. 
ET 8 0 Fra 5 9 
10 er t . e Jo xe.” 5 He told ns 
18 873 ed 5 that; is 
1 gvery good cl tigen to qiſecyer all 
dom be Knew to ee guſlty of havin 73 
ae deed, conſpired again! * 
J 5 ited them HAS AVG offi 
E 2 - {opracd, F for e ſue accul Tho. 
5 2 to. ſpare one la 1 ah e nob 
2 e ith dee] 10 
one ok e N wit Ci aring 5 at or 2 
mando acculfe his own n father was an. Le, of ci. 
vim worthy a true re phblican, . and. 9 25 tt 


= „ we that Hould be puniſhed 


el Ns followed this diabolic £2 bot 
tation ga 2d ah 28/might be ex 2:12 5 
1 of democrats left not A, "Ha, | 
1 5 . ed; nd wome were 
8 th from ehen ue With as little ceremo- 
Feen e ; the, Ius e * dre 
77 AY RR # | yas ried wi with, blood, 
ane ter-noule, While the piercing cries 
. of the Ag relations. RAS e the 


[5.5 | mrevpcjſerous how wlings of, Vree de Ape . 


. E that i to fo in 9 
RAE © above a hundred and fifty nw eo it was the 
AR 5 ond town, with refpe& to population, in France; dh 
ESO rhe. firſt manufacturing town in all Europe. It —. 
55 3 N Coen EV and ehe and thoſe' are 
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- 92 aced to b F 2 N 1. As for trade, th is 
ſüen thing thong bf: laſt repb-r tothe: 5 

tion, reſpeding Lyons, « ares the inhabitants without 
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end this mandate to be ſtuck up about their 


; 1 25 J 


8 bs 


Aae the involuntary movements. of the foul ; ; 


A 


; = this Was attemp ted; and, in ſome degree, 


leQed, by the de 1 55 of The Con vention. 


: read 


Fercciying that theſe ſcenes of blosd had 


A gloom over, the countenances of the" WAR 
rent inhabitants, and that even ſome of their © IM 


Toldiers feemed touched with compunion; the 
iſſueda mandate, declaring every one fulpecte 


of arlltocracy, who ſhould diſcover” the leaſt 


pions. of pity, either by. his words or his 
looks? 1 "ISS 55 fre - 
The. preamble” of this andaes: makes the 
blood, run cold: * By the thunder of God! 


in the name "of the repreſentatives”. of the 


4 French people; on pain of death, it is Or. 
60 dered, & c. & c. Who would believe that 


this tet rite mandate, forbidding men to weep 
or look ſorrowful, off pain of death, conclud. 


« 0 Fs 3 


ed With, Vive la liberte": 4 5 Liberty for ever *: 8 5 | 
who would believe that the 29 0 0 who ſuffer- 


T. 


like a play b bill, had "Fworn 10 live free, or die 
owever, in ſpite of all their menaces, they 


Ki found that remorſe would ſometimes follow 

the murder of a. friend, or relation. Conf6i- 
ence is a troubleſome gueſt to the villain who 
yer believes in an hereafter; the deputies, there- 
fore, were reſolved to baniſh this gueſt from 
the boſoms of their partizans, as it had altes 
deen baniſhed from their own. 


Wich this object in view they ordered 4 1 


| bea civic Fo val in e of Challier.. His | 


2 * ir the ede 105 never ſeen! a" civic fe Poul, ROT "AY 
* be _ I nn CELIA of one, I refer 


It ig hard ts Rifle. the voice of natute, to ſtag · 
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: image wascarried round the city, and placed in 
_— the churches. Thoſe temples which had (ma- 
B ny of them) for more than a thouſand years, 
Hes  _ reſaunded with hozannas to the Supreme Being, 
| were new profaned by the adorations paid to 
. All ckis was but à prelude to what was to ſol- 
low the next day. It was ſunday, the day conſe- 
erated to the worſhip of our bleſſed Redeemer. 
A voſt concourſe of democrats, nien and Wo- 
men, aſſembled at a ſignal agreed on, formed 
themſelves into a ſort of mock proceſſion, pre- 
ceded by the image of Challier, and followed 
by a little detached troop, each bearing in his 
hand a chalice, or ſome other vaſe of the church. 
One of theſe ſacraligious wretches led an aſs, 
covered with a prieſt's veſtment and with a mi- 
tre on his head. He was loaded with crucifixes 
and other ſymbols of the chriſtian religion, 
and had the old and new teſtament ſuſpended 
to his tail. Arrived at the ſquare, called the 
Terreuus, they then threw the two tetaments,the 
cruecifixes, &c. into a fire, prepared for the 
purpoſe, made the aſs drink out of the facra- 
mental cup, and were proceeding to conclude 
their diabolical profanations with the maſſacre 
of all the priſoners, to appeaſe the ghoſt of 
Challier, when a violent thunder guſt put an 
end to their meeting, and deferred the work 
of death for a few hours. 


W 1 2 * 
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him to the citizen democrats, who were of the comittee of 
arrangement for the laſt civic feſtival that was held in rhe 
oof bratherly love. 7 HOY G 5 3 „ 
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It will bardly be believed in Europe, that ſome of the 
auler, of the gaſpel at Bolton, in New England, put up ; 
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- fan 
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by: The panſo wes not long: The deputies.” pro- 
5175 y the impious e. with which they 
had inſpired the foldiery and the mob, and 


422 — of the reſpectable inhabitants, 
continued their butchery with redoubled fury. 


Thoſe who led the unhappy ſufferers to execu- 
tion were no longer ordered to confine them- 


ſelves to ſuch as were entered on the lift of pro- 
ſcription, but were permitted to take whoever 
they thought worthy of death / To have an ;ene- 
my among the democrats, to be rich, or even 
thought rich, was 2 ſufficient crime: The 
words nobleman, prieſt, lawyer, merchant, or 


even ones man, were ſo many terms of prol- 
cription. Three times was the place of the 


guillotine changed, at every place holes were 
dug to receive the blood, and yet it ran in the 


gutters! the executioners were tired, and the 
"deputies, enraged to ſee that their work went z 


on ſo-flowly,- repreſented. to the mob that they 
were too. merciful; that vengeance lingered in 
their Bande, and that their Nen A to 
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2 dung ing - for es e rookies of theſe heed 
The fact is, however, ee and ſhall belt be. 
ed, before I have done. e 1 


* 


»Let not the W imagine a the n ia 


not approve of all this. A deputation from rhe city went 
-to Paris, repreſented at the bar of the Convention the de- 
vaſtation and carnage to which their city was a prey; bur 

in place. of being heard with that attention ti ey. deſerved, 

they were thrown into adungeon, and the C anvention de- 


' creed that Lyons ſhould be deſtroyed even to its very name, 
which was in future to be commune affranchie (freecom- 
man.) and that a column hond be erected to commeinorate | 


Its warn warred tat VV | ” 
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© | Accordingly; next day, the.executionin maſs 
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am of the riyer, 
a. prey to the fow!s of the air.. -Reader, 


C4 
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began... The priſoners were led out, from a 
5 ndred to.three hundred at time, into the out 
irts of the city, where they were fired upon, 
or Rabbed. One of theſe, maſſacres deſerves a 
particular. notice. Two hundred and ſixty nine 
s, .taken indiſcriminately among all claſſ- 
es and N ages, were led to Brotteaux, and there 
Tied to trees. In this; ſituation they were fired 
1 upon With grape ſhot. Here the caunaeers of Va- 


 Jenciennes,, who had not had the courage to de- 


fend their oπn walls, who owed their forfeited 
lives to the mercy of royaliſts, valiantly pointed 
their cannons against them, when they found 


them bound hand and foot Ihe coward is 


ever, cruel. N umbers of theſe unfortunate 
priſoners had only. their limbs broken by the ar 


_Ultery.;. theſe were diſpatched with the ſword or 


TX 


were thrown i into the Rhone, ſome of them be- 
Jorg they were quite dead; twomen,in particular 


the muſket. _ The, greateſt part of the bodies 


| had ſtrength enough to ſwim to a ſand bank in 


e river. One would have thought, that, thus 


ſaved as it were by miracle, the vengeance of 


their enemies would have purſued them no fur- 

ther; but, no ſooner were they perceived, than 

à party of the dragoons of Lorraine croſſed the 
Kabel them, and left them 


Rx your eyes on this theatre of carnage. 


Tou barbarous, you ferocious monſters! You 
| hays found” the heart to commit theſe bloody 


" deeds, and thall no one have the heart to pub- 
ſk them, in a country that boaſts of an un- 
e . of er rnd * no one tell, 


FEEL 


with what pleaſure you plunged your daggers 
into the defenczleſs breaſts of thoſe” whoſe looks 
had often appalled your coward hearts? Shall 
no one tell, with what heroic what godlike 
conſtancy they met their fate? How they ſmiled 
at all your menaces and cannibal geſticulationss 
How they defpiſed you in the very article of 
| death !—— Strewed with every ſweeteſt flow- 
er be the grave of Mons. Chapius de Manboury, 
and Jer his name be graven on every faithful 
heart ! This gallant gentleman, who was count- 
ed one of the firſt engineers in Europe, fell in. 
to the hands of the democrats. They offered 
to ſpare his life, if he would ſerve in the ar- 
mies of the Convention: they fopeatod this of. 
fer, with their carabines at his breaſt. No,“ 
replied he, I have never fought but: for my 
God and my king; 3 Seipicable cowards! 4 fire 
| . away „ 
„ murder in af did not ral the gull; 
lotine of its prey ; there the blood flowed with- 
out interruption. Death itſelf was not a refuge 
frem democratic fury. The bodies of the priſ- 
oners who were dead of. their wounds, and of 
thoſe who, not able to ſupport the idea of an 
ignominious death, had given themſelves the 
fatal blow, were cared to the ſcaffold, and 
there beheaded, receiving thouſands” of Kicks | 
from the fans culottes, becauſe the blood would 
not run from them. Perſons from their ſick 
deds, old men, not able to walk, and even 
women found in child bed were carried to the 
murderous machine. The reſpectable Mons. 
Lauras was torne from his family of ten chil- 
Aren Ack Hip wife big, with the eleventh. This | 
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ddiſtracted matron ran with her children, and 


threw ; herſelf at the feet of: the brutal ' deputy f 


Duale. D Herbe. No mercy . Her 


conjugal tenderneſs, the cries of her children, 
*eyery thing caleulated to ſoften the heart pre- 
ſented themſelves before him, but in vain. — 
_  $ Takeaway” (ſaid he, to the officious rutfians 
by whom he was ſurrounded) © take away the 
 '& the rebel and her whelps.”* Thus ſpurned 
from the preſence of him who alone was able 
ta ſave her beloved huſband, ſhe followed him 
tio the place of execution. Her ſhrieks, when 
ſhe faw him fall, joined to the wildneſs of her 
| looks, but too plainly foretold her approaching 
end. She was ſeized with the pains of child 
birth, and was carried home to her houfe; but, 
aus if her tormentors had ſhown her too much 
lenity, the ſans culotte commiſſary ſoon after 
arrived, took poſſeſſion of all the effects in the 
name of the ſovereign people, drove ber from 
her bed and her houſe, from the door of winch 
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©, #The reader's. indignation certainly will not be lefſened, 
when he hears that this Co//et O' Horbots, this arbiter of 
lle and death, was, before the revolution, a — player“ 
It is even faid, that much of the blood ſhed at Lyons may 
he aſcribed to his having, ſome years before, been biffed - 
fro 85 the. ſtage in that city. I vere are a hundred perſons 
no in Philadelphia who have ſeen him in the character ot 
karleq uin, Bleſſed revolution! that expoſes a city of a 
_+bandred and fifty rhonſand inhabitants to the wanton ven- 
Seance of a diverting vagabond 77 
©, + Gitizen. Benjamin Franklin Bache's gazette fays, that 
it would be an eaſy matter to apologize for all the mur- 
ders commired in France; let him apologize for this. 
Wort that I imagine hie cannot do it, according to thed e- 


— 


* 


. 
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+2 on, all which he endured without one plaintive aeccnt;.- 


: 


About three hundred women hoped, by their 


nnited prayers and tears to touch the hearts ©: 

the ferocious deputies ; but all their efforts were 
as vain as thoſe of Madame Lauras. They were 
threatened with a diſcharge of grape ſhot.— 
Ly 2 0 rf "> Wk . * n 

Iwo of them, who, notwithſtanding the me- 
naces of the democrats, ſtill had the courage = 
perhiſt, were tied during fix hours to the poſts 


of the guillotine ; their own huſbands Were 


executed before their eyes, and their blood 
ſprinkled over them Grants TE Kobe 
_ Mademoiſelle Servan, a lovely young woman 
of about eighteen years of age, was executed, 
becauſe ſhe would not diſcover. the retreat of her 
father { What!“ (faid ſhe nobly, to the de- 
mocratic committee) What! betray my fa- 
ther! impious villains, how dare you ſup- 
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Madame Cochet, a lady equally ſamed for her 


beauty and her courage, was acculed of having 


mocratic creed, but it would be curious tb hear his apolo- 
BY: Doctor Prieftley alſo, ſays that all theſe things are 
for the good of the Unitarian religion, and therefore ſays 
he,./* we muſt look upon them as a bet ? 


Thus, if eternal juſtice rule the ball, 


Thus ſhall their wives, and thus their children fall.” 
Too much cannot be ſaid in praiſe of the intrepidity 
of. the Romiſh prief's.. No terrors, no torments, cculd 
bring them to confeſs that they had done v rong in: adher- 
ing to the Catholic church, They ſuffered, death with a 
degree of cheerfuineſs that uever has been ſurpaſſed. 

Mr. Maupetit alſo delerves to be immort: lized. Pe was 
taken priſoner during the ſiege; but he did not, like the pol- 
troon Brutus, put an end to his life for fear of the ſcoffs of 
his enemies) He ſuffered himſelf to be buried alive, up to 
his neck, in which ſituation his head was maſhed to pieces 
by four-pound balls, that his enemies toſled at it in deri- 


3 


1 con einne fo, ſuffer death 


1 OE: „ EO The” 
1 : 95 ee in her ng 11 5 1 


lion Vas Attcſted by two fur; eons. 1 OR 
did 014 Umplore a A Teſpite, in vain did ſhe 5 
the innocence of the thild that was in ber womb: 
| her. head was fevered from her body amidſt 35 
Heath how) of che democratic brigands. 
. here, reader, and 1 imagine, if * can, 
: - other crime worthy of being added to thoſe 
3 ___ already mentioned. Les, there is one more 
. 2nd, elk would not have been fatisfied, if 1 
| E. 23 had left it uncommitted... Fe 
5 Frags, Javoguet, one of the deputies. tom 
> t e.Convention opened the career. His exam. 
ple was followed by the Toldiery and the mc 
in general, The wives and daughters of almoſt 
aa relpectable inhabitants, particularly of 
"oe ach as had emigrated, or who were murdered; 
or in priſon, were put in a ate of requiſition, 
and were ordered, on pain of death, to hold 
_ their bodies (I ſpare the reader the term made uſe 
of in the decree) in readineſs for the embraces 
of the true republicans! Nor were they content 
With violation: the firſt ladies of the city were 
led. to the tree of Liberty 21 Liberty J and there 
made to take the hands of-.chimney-{weepers and 
ommon felons ! Deteſtable wretches ! at the 
1 name of democrat, 9 8 ſhudders,” 
— L modeſty hides its head! 
| ill nt . the reader's feelings by 72 
4 him to compare the pretended tyranny of the 
Britiſh government with that I have hererclated ; - 


nor will Welk the as r:,that ever 
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| | the, democratle laws of France; but T wl x of 
them to produce me, if they can, an inſtances Es | 
| foci confuramate tyranny, "in any government, 


| er in” any nation. Been Mary of England, 
| during a reign of five years, cauſed about 80 
5 innocent perfons to be put to death; for'this, 
I pPeoeſteritybas, and veryjuſtſy too, branded Her wick 
| the ſur-name of bloody. * What ſur- name, then, 
( 60 the alletplily Tae cauſal more 
than that number to be executed. in one day; at 

Lyons ? The maffaere of St. Bartholomew, an 

_ *event that Killed all Europe with conftertiation, - 
+ | he infamy and horrorb of which have been 
| *dwelron byſo many eloquent writers of alk re- 
» 


| 3 that has held Charles the TX. up to 

the execration of apes, dwindles into "child's 
t Play, ben compared to the preſent murder- 5 
f | dus revolution, Which à late writer in France + 
, | emphatically calls 4 St. Battholomew of Wwe 
„ Fears. According to Mont, Boſſuet,” there 
| were. about 30,000 perſons murdered, in 
8 


eee eee bloody minded as he vs, 

it || dyurfſt not attempt that tone of tyranny which Bas been aſ- 

*  _ ſumed by the National Convention; there was ſome ho- 

**nour wavy the Frenchmen of thoſe” days. The 

2  _ governor of Bayonne having received the order for the maſ-" ©" 
d _ facre of the Proteſtants of that city, wrote to the king: — 

1e Sire, I have found in your city of Bayanne none but loy- ig ." 

—_ © al ſubjects, and not a ſingle cut · throat. At Lyons, 1 

= the common hangman being ordered to enter a priſon, and =o 24 

PE, diſpatch two or three proteſtants: No,” faid he, Fam | A 

r- | L an executioner, but no murderer.” Let any man pro- N 

he - duce me. if be can, 4 ſimgle inſtance of this Kind among N 
. che republican French: let him tell me when a democrat oe 'S 

h has been known to refuſe to ſhed bleod, The common 45 


* 
7 


hangman at Lyons, when France was a monarchy, enter. 


# 


- 
— 


* 


ar any other country If t 


d — : 


CT 


| | . n in. che maſſacre of St. * 1 
there bas been more than that number 
| murdered | in the fingle, city of Lyons and its 


ourhood.; at _ Nantz there have been 
27,0003 at — 1 50, Oo 0 9 'Vendee, 
(ga In ſhort, it appears that there have 


Knee it has ealled itſelf a republic, among 
whom are reckoned two hundred and  fift thou- 
Yand women, . wo hundred and thirty, thouſand 


children (beſides thoſe murdered in the, yomb,) 


pd twenty four thauſand Chriſtian Priefts ! EE: 
75 is there, can there be, a faction in 


Anerica, ſo cruel, ſo. bloody minded, as to 


wih to ſee theſe ſcenes repeated in their own, 
here be, Great God! 


do thou mete to them, ten fold, the meaſure 


| _ they; would mete to others; aflick on them ey- 


exy curſe of which human nature is ſuſceptible; 
hurl; on them thy reddeſt thunderbolts; ſweep 
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en #200 millions o 49 murdered in France, 


e race from the face of the Erea- | 
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5 A Rea ;vles of thoſe 
men, called democrats, ought not every good 
man in this country to be very cautious how 


: he gives them the leaſt countenance ? Ought 


he not to follow them in all their actions with 
an attentive eye, and let flip no opportunity of 
expoſing their ambitious and deſtructive de- 
ſigns? For my part, I by no means defire to 
aſſume the dubious name of patriot, what I am: 
doing, I conceive to be my duty; which con- 
ſideration, as it will juſtify the undertaking, 
will in ſome meaſure apologiſe for the want of 
abilities that may appear in the execution. ; 
Upon aview of the horrible revolution that at 
preſentagitatestheworld,weperceivethat,though 


the grand object of the democrats has been 


every where the ſame, yet their pretended mo- 
[tives have varied with their ſituation, In 
America, where the Federal Conſtitution had 


juſt been put in movement, and had begun to 
4 - VER its VARIANT elſes, i it was * 


el 


do telk of n at leaſt it vas impoſſible 


to make the people believe that it was neceſſary. 
The well known wiſdom and integrity and the 


eminent ſervices of the Preſident had engraven 


ſuch an indelible attachment for his perſon on 
the hearts of Americans, that his reputation, 
or his meaſures, could be touched but with a 
very delicate hand. A plan of indirect operations 
was therefore fixed upon; and it muſt be allow- 
ed, that, by. the help of a foreign agent, it 
was not badly combined. The outlines of this 
plan were, to extol tothe ſkies every act of the 
boxing legiſlators of France; to dazzle tho/e 
auh have nothing with the © ſublime ſyſtem of 
equality; “ to make occaſional reflections on 
the reſemblance between this government and 


that of Great Britain; to condemn the Britiſh 


Jaws (and conſequently, gur own at the ſame 


time) as ariſtocratic, and from thence to inſinuate 
that /omething yet remained 40 be done and, fi- 
nally, to throw a veil over the inſults andi inju- 


ries received from France, repreſent all the ac- 


tions of Great Britain in the moſt odious light, | 


plunge! us into a war with the latter, put us 
under the tutelage of the former, and recall the 


5 glorious times of violence and plunder. Thanks 
to an energetic government; thanks to the 


ſteady conduct of the executive power, this 
8 plan has been diſconcerted ; the 


phalanx has been broken; but it is nevertheleſs 
prudent to purſue the ſcattered remains, draw 


them from their cabaling aſſemblies, and ſtretch 
them on the rack of public- contempt. 
For the advancement of the patriotic plan 


| oye mentioned, nothin 8 e be more con- 


Ws 1 16 rs 


L 8 1 

venĩent than the tanga of thoſe Britiſh/ emi. 
grants, who for want of ſenſe, want of princi- 
ple, or want of victuals, were ready to ſell them- 
ſelves to work evil. The reader has ſeen “ to 
what advantage they turned the apoſtate paw of 
a mountaineer from Scotland, and he cannot 
but have obſerved what a conſiderable part theſe 

r/ecuted- emigrants have borne in all the vio- 
0 abuſe that has been poured out againſt the 
Federal government for two years paſt. + They 
are a ſet of under devils,” as neceſſary to 4 
chiefs as Wachum to Sidrophes or Beizebub to 
Lucifer, 

If men are to be judge of by the friendihips 
they form, what-muſt we think of our demo- 
crats, when we hear them ſighing for their 
friends, the illuſtrious citizens, ſent to Botany 


Ba Never, I am ſure, did Leander make 


louder lamentations for his love, than they for 
their virtuous Muir. It is to be regretted that 


they poſſeſs the whining part only of Leander” be. 


character: how happy ſhould we be, if t 

| would but ruſh into the ſea as he did into-thi 
_ Hellefpont ! 1 However, ifthe treaty with Great 
Britain ſhould bring us an inch of territory in 
* ew Holland (a thing: that would a e _e ** | 


{EM Seothe fr par of the Bone dee 


+ Not to ofar back for an example, let tf e 2 
tb Philade 3 Gazette of 16th May, 1795, and h | 
there. find a plece intended to ſtir up the lower Aale of 
the people of this city to oppoſe the meaſures of the corpo- 
ration; let him compare this piece with the introduction to 
the. Pclitical. Progreſs of Britain, and he will — 0 er. 
cerve that they are * from the lame TON ys... 


55 12 46. o 
ds; hes of govern: 
may 8 meet their long loſt friend, without 117 


; 595 ſome of them 


e part of deſpairing lovers. 


Fe company of our * 2 (who un 
Ne e do us a great deal of honour), aſſem- 


| bled ſometime ago to paſs compliments on their 


own patriotiſm and bravery, thought it but juſt 
to do the ſame by their friends all over the world, 
and particularly to the Botany Ba conviets, 


b the French ſans- culottes, and the Governor of 


he ſtate of Pennſylvania.” Heavens defend 


us! What à group! You will hardly imagine 


3 that our good Governor was preſent, 
and bore all this as patiently as a lamb. Mind 


„ 
3 
* 
LE 
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me, I do not ſay that he was preſent, but that 


I was informed ſo by the Philadelphia Gazette. 
Indeed no one can believe it; it is abſolutely 


impoſſible that he ſhould fit quietly, and hear 


himſelf clubbed with convicts and common ſtab- | 
bers, and even 4% in finging his own victories, 
like Alexander 1 the Haga WC his A Eremiiay 


Toney. 5 5 * 
ol « Sooth'd with 1 the—yrew rein, #7 
„ Fought all his battles o'er a „ 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 55 
„ 1 And thrice he ſlew the flain, ” 055 1 


Vo, no; what muſt 4 We think if he 
were to. hear it ſaid that his Excellency was ſeen 


Fin in a beer-houſe * with a ſquad of ſer- 


* ft is an EET tc the French Nation, that,among all 


their vices, the beaſtly one of getting drunk is not tobe num- 
bered. I wiſh thoſe among us, who have the laudable am- 
dition of being thought their baſtards, would imirate them 

| nn rather than in dancing after them round 


* 
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| ſeants and corporal; and drinking like gay to 
a2 cargo of convicts? What guſt a foreigner 
think if he were to heat a governor of a State, 

one day recommending to the legiſſature, in the 

moſt preſſing manner, to ſoften the penal code, 

. the next, drinking to the criminals of other 
nations? Would he not naturally conclude that 
ut ſtop; the concluſion is fo evident, 
that I will not inſult the penetration of tes N 
er by giving it a place here. 

No, no; I vill never baltere Hat our 5 wile 
[ai good and prudent and ſober Governor was 
- ever ſeen in ſuch company. Slander, ſhut up 
thy infamous jaws, I will not hear the! 

One company of theſe amateurt of convicts 
ſeemed to me extremely reaſonable, * The 
ve illuſtrious citizens ſent to Botany Bay,” fay 
they; © may they regenerate that unhapp 

country:? —Let's i 'no longer be ſaid, that 1 
never approve of democratic toaſts (I beg their 
pardon, the one before us is called a ſentiment) 
for I do moſt heartily approve of this. Perhaps 
there nevet was,a ſoctety that ſtood more in need 
of regeneration. Let them, in the name of 
goodneèſs, have a Ittle revolution among them- 
ſelves ; no harm whatever can come of it, and 
much good may, if they have any citizen among 
them ingenious enough to make a-guilliotine. 

In caſe of a change of this kind, the New- 
Hollanders would have a conſiderable advantage 
over the! Poor French 3 tor, elne ee as 


* 


: the altar a They ſhould recolle& cas. bens 
3 is 4 cuſtom er Wale +: ohh 
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infamo atv trite spofible'for'thed vil to make 
them, they will ſtand in no need of a national 
aſſembly to " enlighten them by degrees, or of a 
convention to put the finiſhing / ſtroke to their 
education. Citizen Muir and his colleagues 
might ſet the ſpecpſtealing legiſlation agoing 
. any kind of ceremony. A republic one 
indiviſible, and founded upon the broad baſis of 
equality, would be more likely to acquire ſta- 
bility at Botany Bay than in any other State in 
the world 3 becauſe the nimble fingers of the 
citizens would neceſfarily keep up à continual 
_ ſhifting of property and ſo prevent that uncon- 
{cfonable hording' IT is che firſt fogndarien 
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| Diſagreeable company as theſe convias and 

their admirers are, I cannot quit them; without” 
Their crime was, attempting to overturn the 
government of their country. This they deni- 
ed (before the courts of juſtice), but who will 
believe them? Muir and his affociates were 
tried and found guilty according to the ordina- 
ry forms of law ; and let it be remembered too, 

that it was in Scotland they were found guilty, 

a country in which the people are more moral, 
more conſcientious, and more ſerupulous with 
reſpect to oaths, than in any other in the world. 
But, let us judge a little for ourſelves. Muir 

was in France long after the beginning of the 

war; bg was careſſed by the national conven” 
tion, and ſuffered to remain in liberty; and even 
to return to England, while the reſt of the En- 
gliſh, men, women, and children, were thrown 
into priſon; and after his condemnation, a+. 

French veſſel was ſtationed at ſea to reſcue him 
from the hands of juſtice. How came the con- 
vention to ſnow ſo much anxiety about an i- b 
dividual of a nation which (if they ſhould live 

long enough) they are determined to annihilate? 
Maſter Rowan alſo eſcaped to France. Why to 


* Imagine, reader, if you can, what this reformer 
went to France for. No, you cannot. It was, dear 
reader, to endeavour to perſuade the Convention to ſhare 

the life of Louis XVI Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Compaſſion- 

ate ſoul! And who ſent him, do you think? Thofe very 

fellows that wanted to ſee Ceorges head in a baſket ! Oh, 

the tender hearted chickens'! It was a pity the Convention 

did not pay as much attention to citizen Muir's ſoftening 

. folicitations'as they did to 1 perſon, DEE ay 


4 


— 


France zwhere as 4 friend * rn 


expect nothing but a. dungeon ? It appears that 
he was, at firſt, taken into cuſtody : but, as 
ſoon as he produced his bevet of infamy (1 mean 
his certificate from his ſociety), he 0 the 
fraternal hug of all the cut-throats in Paris. 


If we could for a moment ſuppoſe theſe con- 
vids innocent, we ſhould place the democrats. 
in this country in a more ridiculous ſituation 
than ever. For, if they were innocent, they 
were yet good royalifts, while the democrats ad- 


mire them for their being true republicans / The 


. ſtupid inconſiſtency of theſe: clubs has long been | 
notorious, but in no one inſtance has it appear- 


ed in a ſtronger light than in the preſent. They 


howl over the convicts as innocent ſufferers, 


while they applaud them for the crime for 


which they have ſuffered; 


L do not know whether 4 — were b wh the 


United Iriſhmen, or their retainers, at the laſt 


I Patrick's feaſt, in this city ; but I know they 


t drank to the memory of © Brutus and Frank- 


2 lin (a pretty couple), to the Society: of United 
4. Iriſbnen, to the French, and to their /peea 


United Iriſhmen, and their attachment to the 


cc grrival in Ireland. Aſter This, I think, Tt 


would-be cruel to doubt of the patriotiſm of the 


Britiſh 'Conftiturion. 


1 


ceedings * the United Iriſhmen as much as you and I de. 


In theſe toaſting times it would bave been 


ſomething wonderful if the ſans culottes in A- 


merica had neglected to celebrate the taking of 


* Reader, you will pleaſe to Rc that there were but a 


few perſons preſent at this feaſt. I believe, that the great. 


er part of the Iriſh inhabitants of this city, dete the pro- 


{ 


U 5% 


Amſterdam by their brethren in France. 1 
believe from my ſoul there has been more can- 
nons fired here in the celebration of this con- 
queſt than the French fired in atchieving it. 1 
think I have counted twenty two grand civic 
feſtivals, fifty one of an inferior order, and one 
hundred and ninety three public dinners; at all 
which, I imagine, there might be nearly thirty 
thouſand people; and, as twenty thouſand of 
them, or thereabouts, muſt have been married 
men, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that eighteen 
or nineteen thouſand women with their chil- 
dren were at home wanting bread, while their 
huſbands were getting drunk at a civic feaſt. 

There is in general ſuch a ſameneſs in thoſe 
feaſts that it would be but tiring the reader to 
deſeribe them; and it would, beſides, be anti- 
cipating what I intend to treat more at large, 
as ſoon as my materials for the purpoſe are col- 
lected.“ The grand civic feſtival at Reading 


— 


* This work, which is to be entitled the /n, culotte 5 
vade mecum, is to contain an account of all the civic feſt i- 
vals, patriotic dinners, toaſts, fraternal hugs, ſpeech es 
and replies, (ſome in broken French and ſome in broken 

Engliſh, ) tears ſhed when the democrats have been crying 
drunk, benedictions on the French and execrations. on the 
Englifh ; together with a full and true account of the Duke 
of York's being ſent to Paris in an iron cage ; of the King 
of Sardinia and his two ſons being put ivto the ſame priſ- 
on with the Dauphin, and of the fifteen deſcents that the 
ſans eulottes having made in England, with the exact num. 
ber of men, women, and children they have devoured 
each time. This valuable work is to be comprized in one 
quarto volume, to be decorated with an elegant frontiſ- 
piece (by an American artiſt) repreſenting Le Gendre drub. 
bing Leonard? Bourdon, and Cö. in the National Convention, 

on the 7th of March, 1795. e 
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- (Maffachuſetts,). however, deferves a patticu- | 
lar mention, as it approaches nearer to a real 


French civie feaſt than me _ I have yet 
heard of in this country. 


The day was uſhered in by thorieving) of the 
c bells, and a ſalute of 15 diſcharges from a 


c field piece. The American flag waved in 


ee the wind and the flag of France over ibe 


% -Britiſh in inverted order. At noon a large 
number of © reſpeable citizens aſſembled at ci- 
<< tizen Rayner's, and partook of an elegant : 
5 entertain ment—after dinner Capt. Emerſon's 
military company in uniform, aſſembled, and 
«eſcorted the citizens to the- (grog ſhop, L | 


< ſuppoſe, you think P) to the meeting houſe / 


ce where an addreſs, pertinent to the i 


tc was delivered by the Reverend citizenPrentiſc, 
c and united prayers and praiſes wereoffered to 


6 God, and ſeveral] hymns and anthems were 


bh: well. ſung ; after which,they returned in pro- 


/ 


Q 60 ceſſion to citizen Rayner's, when three farm- 
„ers with their frocks and utenſils, and with | 


&« a tree on their ſhoulders, were eſcorted 

« the military company, formed in a hollow 

&. ſquare, to the common, where the tree was 
<«<-planted in form, as an emblem of freedom, 


1 and the 5 La hymn was s ſung DE a choir 


" the RS He 8 * be a calleftion From the Philadelphia 


| 3 and the Aurora, l intend publiſhingit by ſubſcription 
according to the laudable example of citizen dtephens, and l 


do hereby forbid all perſons to publiſh the ſaid work, as 1 
_ taken meaſures for ſecuring the copy: right. 


* 1 yet, thoſe anreafinetite dogs, the Fogiis 7 pre- 
tend that our neutrality is not ſincere! | 


L 


e within a aircle wunẽ the tree. Major Bond- 
man (you know what ſort of captains and 
* majors theſe are, reader ?) by requeſt, ſu- 
« perintended the buſineſs of e ae, and dis: 
© rected the manœuvres. 
Theſe maneuvres were very curious to be —— 0 
particularly that of the Reverend citizen Prentiſs, : 
putting up a long ſnuffing F for the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the French atheiſts ! A pretty miniſter, 
truely! There was nothing wanted to complete 
this feaſt but to burn the bible, and maſſacre 
the honeſt inhabitants of the town.—And are 
theſe the children of thoſe men who fied from 
their native country to a deſert, rather than 
deviate from what they epnceived to be the true 
principles of the goſpel? Are they ſuch men as 
Prentiſs to whom the people of Maſlachuſetts 
commit the education of their children and 
and the care of their own ſouls ? God forgive me 
if I go too far, but I think I would ſooner com- 
mit my ſoul to the care of the devil. a 
Nor was the Reverend citizen Prenti iſs the only 
one who took upon him to mock heaven with 
thankſgivings for the ſucceſſes of the French/ans - 
culottes. From Boſton they write: It was high- 
“ ly pleaſing to republicans to hear fame of our 
« clergy ye ſterday returning thanks to the Su- 
cc preme Being for the ſucceſſes of the good San: 
*. Culottes.” — Ves, reader, ſome of the clergy 
of Boſton put up thankſgivings for what they 
imagined to be the e of a ſet of impious 
wretches, who have in the moſt ſolemn manner 
aboliſhed the religion theſe very clergymenrogſ, 
who have declared chriſtianity to be a farce, and 
its founder an infamous impoſtor, and who have 


1 4 


eg the doctrine of the nn of 
the: foul-as a mere cheat, contrived by artful 


prieſts to enſlave mankind. There is but too 


much reaſon to fear that many of thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to ſtand on the watch tower, whoſe 


duty it is to reſiſt this pernicious doctrine, are 


among the ſirſt ko eſpouſe it; but let the cler- 


| Saen of Boſton remember, r ps 


. That thoſe whoſe impious 1 are EO | 
From Heav'n the thunderbolt to wrelt, 

3 « Shall, when their .crimes are finiſhed, find, 

. That death is not eternal reſt.” 


But, they tell us, as it is bag the French 
are true republicans, that we ought to applaud - 


them. What a ſarcaſm on republicaniſm ! As 


if fire and ſword, priſons and ſcaffolds, the de- 
ſtruction of cities, the abolition of all religious 


worſhip, the inculcation of a doctrine which 


leads to every crime, ſtifles remorſe, and pre- 


vents a return to juſtice and humanity, were 
the characteriſtics of a true republic. If it 


de ſo, we ought to bluſh to call ourſelves ks, 8 


A 
Thoſe profound ſtateſmen who, for our ans, 


conduct the newſpapers of this country,“ ſwore 
by all that was good, that as ſoon as Amſter- 


dam was taken, Great Britain would become a 


prey to the Carmagnoles. Is it ſo ? — no, not 
jun yet; but it will be ſo very ſoon, now; for 

a © bridge of boats is getting ready to carry 
them over. Have e only a few weeks 


2 Thoſe -who are not meant here, b that they TY 


not meant, * e no apology is neceffary. hy 


3 
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, and there will be no ſuch place as Eng- 


5 in the world. My good countrymen, be 


no longer the ſport of theſe ſons of ink. 

lie, good folks; upon my ſoul they tell you 
lies. I foretold, long enough ago, that the 
Engliſh would rejoice at the over running of 
Holland, and if they do not rejoice at it, their 


benevolent compaſſion for the Dutch muſt have- 
got the better of their intereſt ; for, if there 
ever was an event that tended to the agrandile-  . 
ment of Great Britain, to concenter in her the 


commerce and riches .of all Europe, it certain- 
ly is-this. | There has been a ſort of diviſio 


in the buſineſs ; the French have got the Duich- ; 


men, and the Engliſh have got their money ; and 


I believe few ſenfible people will heſitate to al- 


low that the latter is the beſt half. 
When people blame our civic feaſt citizens 


| for rejoicing on account of the triumphs of 


France over Spain and Holland, and recall to 
their minds that theſe two nations were amo 
our beſt friends laſt war, they ſhould 8 


that theſe our impartial and neutral citizens, do 


not wiſh ill to Spain and Holland except as it 
may tend to injure Great Britain, and that they 


would perhaps be as much againſt the French as 


19 are for them, if they were at war with 
other power. Their wiſhes, however, as 

in Sean the caſe among mortals, when ac- 
complithed, tend not to the object they have in 
view. What is it to Engliſhmen whether the 


Dutch ſniggarſnee the French, or the French 


guilliotine the Dutch? whether the Spaniards 


poignard, or are poignarded. What is it to 


Engliſhmen Werber their enemies r on the 


— 


— 
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| ſcaffold, 9 or in 5 NE 3.8. whether they die 


with hunger; wy - Ven) cry they, 30 


1 


Amlferdam! 15 And, indeed, füch is is 
the fituatibn of things at preſent, that, vere it, 


e geance on par a dat at a Ma - I 
40 rid, or 


not Wen known that our revolution , was the 


2 


ng that ever ha e for mankind i in 
LEE Were it not o well 


%4, #4 »* 


wool be pe Ac to 235 that c 
ielded to the vindictive prayer of the En- 
ab I do not pretend to ſay that vengeance 
5 as ſweet to our ci. devant King as it is to ſome 
of us; but, if it be, what a luxury muſt it be 
to him to ſee the family of Bourbon ruined, 
root and branch, deſpiſed; ſpit upon, and trod- 5 
on underfoot ? To ſee the baffled French nobi- 
fallen a ſacrifice to the mania reformatio that 
tap caught during the American War, wander- | 
ing like vagabonds, or pining in dungeons? 1 
to ſee them receiving alms from his own ſub- 
8 e or, which is ſtill worſe, to fee them, the 
very men who ſerved with ſo mychhonour under 
the American flag, the very men who led forth 
his army captive from Vork Town, to ſee them 
(oh! liberty, well mayeſt thou hide thy pretty 
—cringing- to his 
ſecretaries, and requeſting the honour of ſerving 
under the royal ſtandard of Great Britain! And 
what a more than luxury muſt it be to him to 
ſee Mynheer Van Stink the Stadtholder throw- 
ing himſelf: and his children upon his gene- 
rolity ; aſking bread to eat, and a bole to thruſt. 
his head 3 into ?1 do not pretend, to BY, FPS. 


face) to ſee. them 


+17 
Þ 


known thay the brave A 
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ED ne oe: no So en oe ed <0 re 


E 


it, chat the king of England is as reveng EY 6 
ſome of us; neither do I pretend that 55 has. 
the fame fight to be ſo; for there are certain 
privileges that are the birth right of the ſans. 
of liberty and equality, and which can never 
be extended to deſpois and their ſatellites; 
but, I will venture to ſay, that, if ſome among 
us (mind, I do not fay 4) were in his place at 
this moment, they would think themſelves * 
happieſt creatures in the world. 15 | 
__ There is ſomething unaccountable to * is 
the reports concerning the taking of Holland. 
It is a conguęſt, and yet the poor Dutch, are made 
fret and i by it. The people eyery . 
where received the French with open arms, and 
- yet theſe latter have ſhown infinite bravery, and 
gained everlaſting glory by the victory. Before 


the French entered Holland, the people were i 


ſtarving, but as ſoon as the French arrived, the 


grannaries became full of corn, which was to be 


ſent off immediately, to feed the gaunt ſans-cu- 
lottes in France, and /o fpread plenty over Hol- 
land. The Dutch fleet is, in one page of our 
newſpapers, added to the French navy, to fight 
Lord Howe in the channel, and in another, it 
is drawn up in line of battle, by its ſelf, to 
fight a ſquadron in the North Sea. How can 


this be, you bare- a—d Politicans' ? How >. 


all this be, 1lfay ?.. © j 


*Yes, the Dutch! are free, to be ſs; I'S 44 of 


happy as the days are long. The ſans culotte 


e does not. command the ſoi di ant“ * ſtates 7 


. 0 ah to „inrodoce a word or two of this wore | 
now and then; it is r to han abolition of the 


Engin W RY — 


* 


— 
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Ind fifty thon 
| WE. the Tegenerated” Dutch aſſembly to give 
im a © few millions ;” to require the inhabi- 


E- tants to make but « 7rugal meals ;** to take a 


a \ Ee 0 4 
g 1 0 mon nly.. wy reader will 
ow though, {hat ihe citizens' of France 


ere invited fo. py up all their gold and filver. 
pvitations f upetiors,”” ſays. Fielding, 


27 


8 bf a? very 1 of commands,“ 80 


Mat er os. By "with 4 hard of a hundred 
and barbarians at his heels, in- 


few aſhgnats 3 inplace of money * or he invites 
them to France and the guilliotine. There 


a infinite relemblance between the conduct 
> © ichegr ru and that of Totila, king of the 
0 


ths, When this laſt entered Naples, he 


"placed A guard over the inhabitants to prevent 


them from over-eating themſelves, ' while he 


_ crammed his hord for another expedition. But 
in ſome reſpects the ancient was far leſs terrible 


"than the modern {barbarian ; he never put to 
"death a ſingle prieſt, never robbed a church, 


nor was guilty of any kind of facrilege. It is 


eyen faid that, when he came to the convent '6f 
St. Benedict, he heard the old man with pa- 


tience, and from that time forward became 
more humane. How amiable do the Goths af 


00> when compared to the. modern French 
Some of the democratic tribe have cried 
e againſt me, for ſpeaking of the Dutch 
and French under the names of Nick Frog and 
"the Babboon; but let them remember, that 
. while they talk about Tin Bull, 1 malt. 'and 


— be permitted 10 Red uf che allegory," 


e the all . 1 
'Z Se works, fern x eu, ay 25 8 


„ 


Dr 


=. 


r 
- 


; 4. ere 2 


; xt 58 Let any a hs rorlations, arid for iF France i is 
not the real whore of Babylon. 

. << Tfaw a woman fit upon a beaſt the convention), , ful 
© of. names of blaſphemy. Sbe had a cup in her hand l 


0 66 3 


arly at a time when, it is Lec 


-paxticul: 
ſtrikingly apropos ever. . ©. 
the Able, © ſent. the 1 $a log 


over them ; but a dal bein 18 . Jooſe'i in 
7 paſture, and having trod t 11895 uts of. . 


« few of them out, they ſet up a terrible outery 


E agaiſt the {tupidityand negligence of King 5 
„ N tired at laſt with their everlaſting 


« ; croakings, and determined to puniſh them for 
« their ingratitude to his annointed log, ſent 


* them a huge Babboon that. gobbled t em up 7 


4 by hundreds at a meal. 


Patriot Paine, the heathen philoſopher, . 
obſerved, that republics. neyer marry.f, There 
is more humour than truth in this obſervation; 
, for, though one would } imagine, that the name 


of Her that they giye to each other, would be 
an infuperable bar tojſuch an union, "yet experi- 


x ence proves the. contrary. z for the French re- 


c does not only marry, but is guilty of 


5 : She has already eſpouſed. the repub- 
lic of Bat tavia (commonly called Holland,) and 
the poor little Geneva, and ſhe is now ſwag- 
L about like a great Jack e With 


2 0 

— . 3 

5 * 5 mA 4. 
\ 2 * * 


1 


Statholder i is well repreſented by alog... 4 2 e 5 


> 


« of abominations.—She was drunk with the blood of the mar- 
reg feſts.Hes 5 come in an hour; ber 


4 
ö 
1 
| 
5 
1 


: 11 Fes hte leave the heathen. in palleſſion e 5 
mark; he ſtole i: from Ster us, and be Role it from Madame 
ur. and . dale! at 77 mon kodis, XV. > 
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8 85 + 
| {couple,gf inder. pupks at EE, els. Sue ; 
anted tg 19750 love to the cheek of John Bulls, 

- t Job Ns 1 7 e 1s, had too much grace 
2 be, ben her. No, ſaid. m_ 
£1798 "beat heniſh Seb + will not touch Jon's 
. you... Teck. with. blood; get from my ght 
| Br ſtabbing trumpet!” John was half 
Fight; for the is indeed a cruel ſpouſe; ſome- 
Thing, like the brazen image, formerly made 
uſe o in. Hungary, that cracked the bones, and 
Ique. -zed out the blood ang. guts of thoſe. wha 
Were condemned to its embraces, of EE CS | 
How happy were we in eſcaping 3 A marriage 
with. A termagent ke this we were, indeed 
within an inch of it. Briffot, and his crew ſent 
ol ut. one of their citizens. "who. had been em- 
1 5 ed with fo much ſuccels 8 in negociating the 
marriage with. Geneva,) to marry us by proxy, 
and the democrats. Were. eien to _ ing, 


25 — : 


* 


W TAS 77 : ber 20 fb. Hell, fanes, 2 RT 
4 oil, and fine flower, © Wheat, 32aſts and Theep, and horſes, 
4. and chariots and Have All things which are dainty and 
„ godly. ſhall depart from her. The merchants thall cry, 
3 4 alas! that great city that was clothed in fine linntu, and 
„% put ple and decked, with. gol, en to noug r. 
rail, of x hatſoever c ſhall be found any more 

5 4 in her; and the ſound of a mill ſtone ſhalt be heard no 
15 4. more in her and the light of a candle ſhall ſhine no more 
5 | . in her ; and the voice of the bridegroom and bride ſhall be 
£4 «© heard no more in ber. And the /bip-maſter, 9908 

i company in ſhips, ſhall and aloof.” SLA 
$= Let no anch then, pretend that Rome is poin by 
F the rt whore ; it is > ener with tad tv 5 pry" * 


fi PEGS I . 4 i 1 


95 * Catren Genet was a principle aber 10 Were en 
3 the revolution at Geneva. See the hiſtory of that revoluy- 


1 EY * * at ier, 


Aden halte to due Soth * when ine L Pre + 
ſident; who had not bürfit 10 bible, faw that : 
pre on -of confanguibity did not a lo of 2 
rriage between two fers, aud . 
8 Ute. a good old father of his country, he 
7 remptorily forbade, the bans. Heavens blew 5-6 
him for it! if he had not done” this, we migbt 
lang ago have ſeen the citizen inviting the Con- 
grels, as Pichegru does the Dutch aſſembly, to 
fend him five hundred oxen for breakfaſt, — $ 
He had already begun to ſcamper about our 
ſtreets with his fans culotte dragoons (among 
whom, be it remembered, ſome of our demo- 
erats were baſe enough to enroll themſelves), 
and he would, by this time, perhaps, have or- 
dexedus; nd not without reaſon, to call Phila- 
_ ng commune affranchie. © hos 
The Convention, finding that we were not 
; to be won by this boorifh kind of courtſhip, be- 
gan to ſend us billets-doux to ſooth us into com- 
pliance:” Among theſe, that which invites. us 
to change our weights and meaſures is remarka- 
ble enough to merit a particular notice. A ci- 
tizen ſomebody had been ſent to meaſure the 
terreſtrial arc contained between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona, from which operation it appeared the 
we ought: (at the invitation of the French) to 
divide our pound into ten ounces our gallon into 
ren quarts, our day into ten hours, our quadrant 
into & hundred . ke. oy bee. 335 1p g 
wee Ye AE 
. « 3 ale een 
roy 85 Could take the ſize of pots of ale, 9 


a 4 And tell by ſines aud tangents rn n oP 4 2 
e Tf bread and 8 wanted weight.“ 


— 


VEIN: was FT of 4 8 
F way of breaking the 5 artful. gallants be- 
hn lch triſſes; a handk erchief, a ring, any. 
Jauble marked with the lover $ Name, paves the. 
way in affairs of love, If we had fer. about. ma- c 
* the alterations, which we Were invited to 
mak e, we ſhould, "undoubtedly, have been in- 
vited to divide our year according to the es 
der calender, aboliſh chriſtianity, and puniſh | 
215 death. thoſe who ſhould have dared to wor- 
wmiß © 2beci-devant God. | 1 almoſt wonder that 
theſe | generous enlighteners, of the world, theſe 
generous encotiragers of the arts and ſciences, 
ad not ſent us, along with the models of weights 
and . models of their Jantern poſts, 3 
uilliotines. They talk about their nautical. 5 4 
© coveries, why had they not iſent us, then, a mo- 
del of their drown! boats, by: Which 175 wo- 
men and children were ſent to the botom at a 
time? They might alſo have obliged us with an 
ſſay on the method of making bread, without 
_— king the bran out of the flour ; and how. well 
l mult the Congreſz have been with a trea- 
tile on Jegiſlatiye boxing!“ But, as the French 
hape all the honour of theſe. diicoveries,.. | 
Iſuppole, they mean to have all the profit too, 
" nd God puniſh, ihe, villain that would , will 
| 0 „ ee ee, woo abbirih 
The Convention, in this communication, ky | 
ſemble Jack i in the tale of a tub; “ Flay, 
i 7 tear all off,” fy they, <& let not a ſingle f 9 
* of ne liy * oy . e John] Bull, | 


* See Dunlap — of 8, May, 7795, foran' count 
Gs RY r National Con 


by: 
Tp 
de 2 715 of bang u their 0 "Th e ; notice 
they have taken of it, will, I hope, prevent like 


tee Where quicke and quirks. in dull debates, 
Ws 1 „ Diſpute on Maximum and weights, Oe. 18 
And cut the land in ſguare n; 
3 4 40 Making king mob gulp Aba the g 8 
21 = BE 60 And, 110 ing for . the. wheat, Aer 
„ Leave of the herd the fares,” | Ins 


es Rt 
W * WF 8 7 — 


1 ds not Luc whether the menen are Irri- 
by Kate at out Jang froid, or at our conſulting our 
imtereſts with other nations, or how it is, but 


_ "certainly they begin to ſhow their good will to 


ds ina very odd manner. Their depredations 
on our commerce have already ſurpaſſed thoſe 
br the Engliſh. One captain writes: * I have 


been robbed by them; they have broken open 
8. my trunks, And took. my all. Another ſays 3 
ce hey have called me a damned Anglo-ameri 8 


4344} me, and thrown me into pfiſon.“ An- 
other ſays: They have kept me here theſe 
* four months; they do what they pleaſe with 


* "my ee 3 and the fr Rnows pat will Sn . 


| 7 invitations* for. the Fab 3 and convince t E T6 
TER b4. our Congrels 3 is not an e 


| 
| 


EN * aps" 155. woe: 54 I % ee $15 © 


ther "Petitions. 


SE ES all ever aß! And is this all! * 
3 85 RELA ot 17 — things with, the humility, | 


—_— > 9 5 galls. on the Englich? 1s there not one 
1 | curſe,.. one. poor. ſpiteful curſe, left for the fans» 

off lottes ? Te Gods! how men are ſometimes 
ice and fometimes fire! When the Engliſh took 

Wi vellels,. What patriat boſom. did net burn 
rage ? There was nothing talked of but 
3. war, and RET Where „ 


by thoſe young men who. ““ burnt for an oppor- 


e of their. country? py Vhere.are, all thoſe 
e coutagious captains, who. entered into an afloci- 
: ation to oblige the government to declare war? 
Are they dead? do they leep?-or are. they 
gone with their chief N to fight, like 
. go. iſles, for the French Convention? Laſt year 
about this time, nothing was to be heard but 
x heir malicious left handed complaints; a. rough 
| word or a wry look. was, thought. ſufficient-to 
rouze the whole, Union to revenge the inſults 
t EY, received. on the high ſeas... They, now __ 
as infenſible to every infult as the images at the 
| head of their veſſels ; ſubmit to their fate. 1 with 
| chriſtian, l 5 with 00 lord have mercy 
x * us,“ e 1 79 r ier will ever 
1 5 * pray! e 
3 N any one wants to be convinced. that the 


3 : 7 democratic out- cry about. e Bri tifh; depreda- 


tions was intended only; to > plunge us into war 


4 3 
* 


1 


g | IN, Gahan, aj d concludes, with SIE Penang : 


,execrations! Vave "the ey empti d 


. IRS now. all tl is republican ardour,” where are: 


Tan to defend the liberty, rights, and pro- 


and miſery, let bim look. at their. conduct at 


9 


— —— — — — — . 
8 


CS i 


moment. An envoy extragrdinary 
was Fo "to England ts demand reſtitutian, 
ea Tag been granted, but à long- 
withedFor commercial treaty has alſo been nego- 
ciated. One would think, that this would fat- 
fy alt parties; one would. think that this would 
wen ſhut the months of the democrats; buf, 
no; this is all wrong, and they are beginning : 
to tear the treaty to pieces, before they know. 
any ching about it; they have condemned the 
whole, before they know any ſingle 3 of 
it. They were eternally abuſing Mr. Pitt, be- 
cauſe he kept aloof in the buſineſs, and, now 
he has compiled, they ſay that no ſuch thing 
ſhould ever have been eugdr of.“ What,” ſays 
they, * make à treaty with Great Britain WA 
And why not, wiſeacres? Who would you 
make a treaty | with; but thoſe with whom' you 
trade? You are afra f giving umbrage to 
France, eh? Is this Bags worthy an 22 
ent nation? What is France to us, that 
Hur deſtiny is to be linked to hers ? that we are 
gt to ante becauſe the is a bankrupt ? the has 
no artieles of utility to ſell us, nor will ſhe have 
- wherewith to pay us for what ſhe buys. Great 
Britain, on the contrary, is a ready - money cuſ- 
tomer; what ſhe furniſhes us is, in general, of 
the firlt neceſſity, for which ſhe gives us, be- 
fides, a long credit; hundreds * thouſands 
of fortunes are made in this country upon the 
bare credit given * the merchants of Great 
Britain. | 
Think not, reader, e advantages we 
10 N to A from the treaty with Great 
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Britain, Ne with to ſee ſuch Fee ng 1 
tiality ſhown for that nation, as has hitherto 
appeared for the French; ſuch meanneſſes may 


E be overlooked in thoſe: deſpicable ſtates that are 


content to roll as the Tafellites of others, in 2 
Batavia or a Geneva, but i in us it neyer can.— 
Noz let us forget that it is owing to Great Bri- 

tain that this country is not now an uninhabit - 
ed deſert; that the land we poſſeſs was pur - 
chaſed from the aborigines with the money of an 


Engliſhman; that his hands traced the ſtreets 


on Which we walk. Let us forget from whom 
we are deſcended; and perſuade our children 
that we are the ſons. of the gods, or the acci- 
dental offspring of the elements; let us for- 


get the ſcalping Knives of the French, to which 


we were thirty years expoſed ; but let us never 
forget, that we are not Frenchmen. Let us 
never forget that Independence is our motto; 


that we haye not ſhaken off the yoke. of one 


ſovereign. to put on that of ſeuen hundred tyrants ; ; 


that the inſtant a nation, whatever may be its 
internal laws and conſtitution, ſubmits to the 


: tutelage of another, every Ong en | 
tg * Is a mary: ter 
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| EXTRA 
The novel before. us "engages the attention « Hach WP 

and intereſts the feelings very powerfully : the general ſtyle 
of the Whole, as well as the reflections, deſerve alſo com- 
mendations. The greater part of the work reſembles, in > 
manner, the old Engliſh Baron, formed on the model of « 
the caſtle of Otranto. We have the ryined abbey, a ſup- 
poſed ghoſt, the ſkeleton of a man ſecretly murdered, with 
all the horrid train of images which ſcenes and ſuch circum- -, 
ſtances may be ſuppoſed to produce. They are managed 
however, with ſkill, and do not diſguſt with their impro- 
bability : every thing is conſiſtent, and within the verge =— 


bed he ERR wted | 
till the veil is defi withdrawn. ' One 
de author's — the events are aeg 
eee ee eee, eee 
leads, while in the concluſion, every extraordinary appear 

ance ſeems nsturally to ariſe from cauſes not uncommon. 
The characters are varied wick till, and often dexterouſly 
| contraſted. R454 0 * 
( In the ſecond volume, the ſcenes are 3 1 
are led to the wild and more pictureſque foenes of Savoy. | 
The deſcriptions are in [this place often beautiful, and 
ſeem to be drawn from perſonal examination.. The family 
Le Luc, the worthy paſthr-of 1 Lelaneourr, are deſcribed 
with equal feeling and elegance. 3 

ir wey dppear, that we hape com hd ts novel 

rueſt warmth, e can only fay infepology for it, 
| that we have copied our real ſentiments. The lady (who 
favoured the world with this production of her genius) 
Is wholly unknown to vs, and probably wil ever continue 
ho. We muſt however, conſider, The Romance of the Fu. 
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A LITTLE 


PLAIN ENGLISH, 


ADDRESSED TO 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
| | on THE 
T FS ATTY 
NEGOCIATED WITH HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY, 
| AND ON THE CONDUCT or : 
THE PRESIDENT 
RELATIVE THERETO; 
IN ANSWER TO. 
„THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN.” 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT 


| CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE TURBULENT AND FAC- 
n PROCEEDINGS OF. THE OPPOSERS oF 
THE TREATY, 


By PETER PORCUPINE. 
. — — 
% An habitation giddy and unſure 
e Hath he who buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
% Oh thou fond Mary / with what loud applauſe ; 
« Didſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolinbrote, , 
«© Before he was what thou wouldſt have him be? 
« And now, being trimmed up in thine own deſires, 
« Thou beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 
That thou 3 thyſelf to caſt him up.“ 
SHAKESPEARE, 
Oe Roa re” 
PHILADELPHIA: 2 — \, 
PUBLISHED BY THOMAS BRADFORD, PRINTER, BOOKSZ LL ER, 
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I Dare ſay, the reader has already 
1 concluded, that the author of Plain 
Engliſh can be no other than an En- 

liſhman; and, I can aſſure him, the 
e eee he advances, the more will he 
be confirmed in his opinion. It would 
then, be uſeleſs to deny the fact. 
5 The Democrats have loaded me 

with every name which they imagine 
to be opprobrious, (but of which I am 
very proud) ſuch, for example, as 
Ariſtocrat, King'sman, Loyaliſt, Roya- 
liſt, Clergyman, Engliſhman, &c. it is, 
therefore, no more than fair play for 
me to chooſe from amongſt them that 
which ſuits me beſt. Engliſuman is the 
one I have preferred on the preſent oc- 
caſion; becauſe, as an Evghihman, I 
have not been obliged to declaim with 
enthuſialm on the inexhauſtibie riches, 
the generoſity and humanity of .the 
French Republicans; as an Engliſhman, 
1 have not thought it neceſſary to my 
advanceinent, to varniſh over the follies 
and errors of a certain part of ſocie- 


ty, in theſe States; as an Engliſhman, I 
all be excuſed / for not thinking my- 
ſelf upon a level with every patriot, e- 
very negro, and every democrat, that 
leaſes to call me his fellow citizen; as 
an Engliſhman, as a calf of John Bull, 


I ſhall hope to be permitted, in ſhort, 1 


will be permitted, to bellow out the 


* 


truth without diſguife. Ny 


Methinks. I hear the reader exclaim : 
what ! the conduct of General Waſhington, 
defended by an wa Ke For wy 


part, I cannot fee how it can be more 


offenſive to a real American to hear the 


conduct of the Freſident defended by 
an Engliſhman, than to hear it condemn- 


ed by a Frenchman. If meddling be at 
allcommendable, it certainly 1s as much 
ſo in the former as in the latter caſe. 
But, the reader need not alarm himſelf. 


He will not be diſguſted with nauſeous 
panegyrics on GENERAL WASRING- 


fon. I have not treated him as the 
CxkAWLING DEMAGOGUES of this coun- 
try treat the ſovereign people. If the 
Gentrar's character or conduct ſtood 


in need of defence, it would not find a 
defender in me. In my anſwer to 


Franklin on this ſubje&, I have had the 
fame object in view, that I have had in 


E 
view in every other ſentence I have yet 
| publiſhed ; what that object is, I ſhall 
leave for the ſagacious democrats to 
„ 8 
Prom the volumes, or rather bales, 
that have already appeared againſt the 
treaty, I have ſeledted the Letters of 
Franklin,” not becauſe. they are the 
worlt things that have been written on 
the ſubject, and, God knows, it is not 
becauſe they are the beſt; but becauſe 
they contain upon the whole, the fair- 
eſt ſample, I have yet ſeen, of the opi- 
nions and language of the oppoſers of 
the Treaty: 888 
I will, with the reader's leave, cloſe 
this preface with an obſervation, which, 
though rather foreign to the ſubject 
before us, is nevertheleſs nearly enough 
connected with democratic affairs to be 
worthy of a place. 3 
This very day, a twelve month a- 
go, the bells of this City were ringing, 
the cannons firing, Tom the Tinker to- 
ping, bawling, and dancing a la canibale 
round the altar of La Liberté, and eve- 
ry blackguard in the City rolling drunk 
about the ſtreet, to celebrate that happy 
event the deſtruct ion of Louis XVI. To- 
day there is none of all this: all is as ſtill 


— vega 
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TEA. 


as eld! What can this mean? Is pa- 


triotiſm upon the wane, even after the 
taking of Amſterdam and the death of 


the Dauphin ? Surely my dream“a- 
bout the laſt year's fe civigue cannot 


have interrupted any thing? Can it 
be poſſible that conſcience has at laſt 
ſtruck Tom the Tinker 2 Was he afraid 
Of cou Old William Penn in reality ? 
Ohl cou 

had workeda reformation Ne Could 
I but hope, that I had ſcared Poox TO 
into his ſenſes ; 1 ſhould die in peace! 1 


d I but flatter myſelf that I 


ö > e the fiſt part ofthe Bane to cue. 7 . i 


| Putt AnzLeuta, Aug 1 16th. 2795+ 
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PLAIN ENGLISH, 


ADDRESSED, 


$5 * 3 


10 THE ob or THE umr zo 
STATES or AMERICA. nah FG 


- RE A T _ of amity, commerce, and 
p navigation, with Great Britain, is a 

thing which has been ſo long and ſo ardently 
defired on. your part, and ſo often ſolicited by 
your government, that one cannot help being 
aſtoniſhed that even the democratic, or French, 
Faction ſhould have the temerity to raiſe a cry 
_ againſt it, now it is brought ſo near a 

- concluſion. It is true, this perverſe faction 
is extremely contemptible, as to the property 
they poſleſs, and the real weight they have 
in the community ; and their diſſatisfaction, 
| which is ſure to accompany every meaſure of 
the Federal nee is a pretty certain 


1 


1 off hs ak approbation. of woes who 
may be properly called the people : but, it 
muſt be acknowledged at the ſame time, that 
they have for partizans almoſt the whole of 
. that deſcription of perſons, who, among us 
' royaliſts, are generally deſignated by the 
name of mob. Being an enemy to the ad- | 
miniſtration,” be it what it may, is always a 
ſufficient recommendation with theſe latter, 
and is looked upon as an ample compenſation 
for a loſt reputation or a want of talents. 
Thoſe who are ſimple enough to liſten to a 
demagogue, ſeldom care much about his mo- 
ral character. With the rights of the citizens, 
their virtue, and their ſovereignty, eternally 
vibrating on his lips, he may, for ought they 
care, have a heart as black as Tartarus. If he | 
writes, let him fill his pages with frothy de- 
- clamation, and vaunting bombaſt, with the 
canting jargon of modern. republicans, and it 
matters little what arrangement he makes uſe 
of. Ambiguity and confuſion are even an 
advantage to him, they are a labyrinth in 
Which he loſes the wretches whom he has 
enticed from their duty. In ſhort, his buſineſs 
is to awaken in his reader, jealouſy, envy, - 
revenge, and every paſſion that can diſgrace 
the heart of man, to lull his gratitude, . reaſon, 
and conſcience, afleep, and then let him 
looſe upon ſociety. Such is the eloquence, 
and ſuch the object of Franklin. 
Far be it from me to pretend to a riyalſhip 
with this fawning mob orator; I would not 
for the world make one convert from his tats 


i 


5 


"oF e 5 


. 
tele ; unenyied T leave * to the plau- 
dits of his cajoled «fellow citizens,- and the fra- 


_ << ternal hugs of your in/idious friends and allies. 


It is become a kind of eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
even among thoſe who are the firm friends of 
your government, to. yield to the prejudice of 
the populace, in paſſing eulogiums on the reign- 
ing powers in France; or, at leaſt, in obſerv- 
ing a cautious ſilence with reſpect to their in- 
ſidious, not to fay hoſtile, conduct towards 
the United States. Theſe gentlemen have, un- 
doubtedly their reaſons for this; for my part, 
I have-none, and therefore I ſhall take the li- 


berty to ſay what, I am ſure Hey mult: | 4 
| think on the ſubject. 


On all hands it is allowed, that the paraſite | 
or a prince is a moſt deſpicable character; a 
popular paraſite muſt then be doubly deſpicable. 


It 18 poſſible for the ſupple courtier to find ſome- 


thing like an apology for his ſelf-humiliation ; 
one may be dazzled by the ſplendour of a 
crown, or blinded by the munificence of a a2 
friend and protector; but what muſt be the 
man (if, indeed, he be worthy of the name,) 
who can crawl to the dregs of mankind ? Who 
can make a voluntary ſurrender of the ſuperiority 
with which nature has endowed him; who can 
ſacrifice truth, honour, juſtice, and even com- 
mon ſenſe, to the ſtupid ſtare and momentary 

huzza of the populace, of the populace whole 

welfare affedts him not, and — in His heart, 


C's 


1 5 


The Letters of Franklin are a ſtring of philli- 


pics againſt Great Britain and the Executive of 
the United States. They do not form a regular | 


ſeries, in which the ſubject is treated in conti- 


nuation: the firſt ſeems to be the overflowings 


of paſſion bordeting on inſanity, and each ſuc- 
ceeding one the fruit of a relapſe.. To follow: 


the author ſtep by ſtep. through ſuch. a jumble, 


would be to produce ds ſame” kind of diſguſt 


in you as I myſelf have experienced; I ſhall 


therefore deviate from the order, or rather: 


diſorder, which Franklin has found it conve- 


nient to employ, and endeavour to bring the 
ſubject r in a leſs vrompiioated point 


; ponent 


of view. 
The cenſure of Franklin has three: e 
objects; the treating with Great Britain at all, 


the terms of the treaty, and the conduet of the 


Preſident relative to the negoci ation. 


I. He aſſerts, that to form a 8 
treaty, with Great Britain is a ſtep, at once 
unneceſſary, impolitic, eee and diſbo 


nòcurable. 5 


II. That, if forming a treaty with Great Bris ; 


| tain were conſiſtent with ſound policy, the 


22 terms of the preſent treaty are diſadyantages 


ous, humiliating and e to the 1e | 


States. | 

„„  BE-Thas, cating the terms af the treaty 
to be what every good American ought to ap- 
prove, yet the conduct of the Prefident, rela- 
1 to the negociation and promulgation of it, 
E been highly improper, and even monarchi- 


_ which, he deſerves to be impeached. . 


— 
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I HMaallin has made out any one of theſe 


aſſertions, if he. has proyed, that to treat 


with Great Britain is unneceflary, impolitic, 
dangerous and diſhonourable, that the terms 
of the preſent treaty are diſadvantageous, hu- 


miliating and diſgraceful, or that the Preſident 


has purſued a conduRt in the negociation 


for which he deſerves to be impeached, you 
will all do well to join the remonſtrating 
throng, that are now hunting the good Old 
General to his retreat at Mount Vernen ; but 
if he has proved none of theſe ; if all that he 


has ſaid on the ſubject be mere cavilling and 


abuſe, ſcolding, reviling, and execrating; if 
he be every where detected of miſrepreſentation, 


inconſiſtency, and flat contradiction; if, in 


ſhort it appears, that his ultimate object is to 
ſtir up the unwary to an indecent and even vi- 
bolent oppoſition againſt the Federal Govern- 


ment, then, if you conſult your own intereſts, 


you will be upon your guard, and weigh well 


the conſequences, before 700 determine on ſuch 


An oppoſition. - - 


I. Franklin . that to jo forin « a 3 | 


qreaty with Great Britain is a ſtep, at once un- 
neceſſary, impolitic, dangerous, and diſponourable. 


1. It is unneceſſary, becauſe * commercial 


“ treaties are an artificial means to obtain a natu- 


* ral end. They are the Foathing bands of com- 


* merce, that impede the free operations of nature. 
This will not detain us long; it is one of thoſe 
chimerical notions that ſo well characterize the 
Parifian ſchool, Nobody but a ſet of philoſo- 
| phical Fee ever imagined the plan of o- 


? 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ſels in the world, “of interweaving and con- 


* 


4 3 
pening all the ports in the world to all the veſ- 


founding the intereſts of all nations, of form- 
* ing the inhabitants of the earth into one vaſt 


republic, of rendering the whole family of 
„ mankind enlightened, free, and happy. 2 


5 chaſe from her three times as much as from all 


When this plan ſhall be put in execution with 


. ſucceſs, I will allow that commercial treaties 
are unneceſſary, but till then, [ muſt contend 
for the contrary. 95 
The two countries,” n Franklin, «af 
bc neceſſary in their products to each other, will 
s ſeek an intercourſe.” This is all I Wanted him 
to admit, to prove that an exchange of com- 


modities between our countries is neceflary; for 


that they have ſought an intercourſe with each 
other, and that they do now ſeek that inter- 


courſe more than ever, is moſt certain; ſo much 


ſo with reſpe& to this country that about one 
half of her exports are now made to Great Bri- 


tain and her dominions. But ſays he, © this ex- 
change ought to be left to itſelf ; for the com- 


C merce of nations ought to be like the trade be- 
, tween individuals, who deal with thoſe who 
give them the belt treatment and the beſt 
. bargains.” I ſubſcribe to the - juſtice of the 
latter part of this remark with all my heart: 


N could be more convenient for my pur- 
poſe; fo 


Britain than from other nations, when you pur- 


r if nations, like individuals, trade with 
thoſe who treat them beſt, and give them the 
beſt bargains, how much better treatment and 
better bargains muſt you receive from Great 


as written contracts are in the latter. 


„ TB. 
the reſt of the world put together? But, that 
this extenſive exchange, however 'neceſlary to 


both parties, ſhould be left to regulate itſelf, I | 
cannot believe; for, keeping up the compari- 
ſon, the commerce of nations being like the 


trade between individuals, it will ever be found 
I believe, that treaties are as neceſſary to a con- 
tinuance of good underſtanding in the former 


4 


An obſervation preſents itſelf here, which 


muſt not be omitted. Franklin objects to form- 
ing ſa treaty with Great Britain, becauſe, fays 
he, She is famed for perfidy and double deal- 


ing, her polar ſtar is intereſt, artifice with her 
is a ſubſtitute for nature, &c. &c.” God 
knows if all this, and much more that he has 
faid, be true; but, if it be, I am ſure it makes 


ſtrongly for a treaty, in place of againſt one; 


for, proceeding ſtill upon his own compariſon, 


* that commerce between nations 1s like trade 
between individuals,” certainly no individual 


would ever think of dealing to any amount, with 


a perſon famed for perfidy and double dealing, 
without binding him down by written articles. 


Out of this observation grows another of not 
leſs importance. Franklin has taken an infinite 
deal of pains to perſuade you that the Preſident 
ſhould have formed a treaty with France inſtead 
of Great Britain? Your commerce with 
France, even in the faireſt days of her proſperi- 
ty, never amounted to more than a fifth part of 


| your commerce with Great Britain; and. i- 


what Franklin ſays be true, France is the moſt 
magnanimous, generous, juſt, honourable, (hb 


0 


mane!) rich, and powerful nation upon the earth; 
and can you then want a written bargain with 


France, when a mere trifle is the object, and 


none with Great Britain, when half you have 
is at ſtake ? Shall it be ſaid that you diſtruſt 

- France, that honourable; that rich nation? that 
you bind her down with hard biting laws, 


while you admit Great Britain, whoſe days,” 


Franklin aſſures you, are numbered, to a 
kind of family intercourſe, where the bands of 
; alleQion are ſuppoſed to ſupply the place of 
J.. (y TO, a et 
*. Franklin\ incautiouſly acknowledges, that 
„you repeatedly: ſolicited a commercial tre- 
© ty with Great Britain, and this is very 
true. The firſt queſtion put to Mr. Ham. 
mond, on his arrival here, was to kngw, if he 
was authorized to treat on that ſubject. This 
was alſo the oſtenſible object of Mr. Ma- 
dliſan's famous reſolutions. © To. force the 
nations of Europe, and particularly Great 
„Britain, to enter into commercial treaties 
e with you. The words nations of Europ“ 
were afterwards changed fot Great Britain. 
I beſe reſolutions were a long time and are 
ſtill, a favourite theme of panegyric- among 
the French Faction; all the democratic ſocieties 
in the union have paſſed reſolves in approba · 
bation of them; they have been toaſted at 
every patriotic dinner, every civic feaſt, and 
even our Franklin himſelf ſings forth their 
praiſes. How comes it then, that all theſe 
people now deprecate the idea of making 4 
- treaty with Great Britain? This will be ne 


* 


— 
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hbonger a” ſecret, when Patriot Mad; for? 25 * 


object is known, and to know this you have 
only to compare his reſolutions with a paſſage 
in Citizen Genet's inſtructions. The fact is 


is, Patriot: Madiſon had no ſuch thing as a 
treaty in view; pothing on earth was further 
from his withes. | War was his object; but 


this he could not propoſe in difect terms, and 


therefore, he propoſed ſuch reſtrictions on the 
Britiſh commerce, as he was ſure, if adopted, 


would produce, a war. He failed, and Great 


Britain, in conſenting to what he pretended 


Was the object of his reſolutions, and the Pre- 
ident and fenate in ratifying it, are now load- 


ed with ;the 1execrations of all his partizans. 
But what muſt be the Patriots remorſe ? What 


will he be able to ſay againſt treating with 
a nation, whom he wiſhed to force to a 1 00 
with you? | 


+ A T1 Antler a are ampaliticy 8 they lead ” 5 


w war: and conſeguentiy à ireaty-with Great Bri- 
© Zain is exceptionable on that arcount. This is ano- 
ther idea borrowed from the legiſlators of your. 

= Siſter Republic, and ſurely i it is not, for that rea- 
ſon, leſs whimſical: .. © Treaties lead to war, 
 fays Franklin, and war is the bane of republican | 


government: Treaties of alliance offenſive and 


diefenſive lead to war, it is their object; but 


how treaties of amity, commerce, and navigation,. 


can lead to war; how. a treaty like that under 


conſideration, made expreſly to terminate all dif- 
ferences in an amicable manner, to produce fas 


| tisfaCtion and m__ e to n 


S ; f/ 


. * 
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uni verſal peace and true friendſhip: between the 


parties, how a treaty like this can lead to war, is, 
to me, inconceivable. With juſt as much rea- 


ſon might it be ſaid that treaties of peace lead to 
to war, that independence leads to ſubjugation, 
that liberty leads to flavery, and chat good leads 


to Evil. 


+ |, © Treaties,” ſays our Demagogue, are 
« | like partnerſhips; they eſtabliſh intimacies, 


which ſometimes end in profligacy,: and ſome- 


mes in ruin and bankruptey, diſtruſt, ſtrife, 


buſtte apoſtrophe (which detency prevents me 


from copying here) inferring that you ouglit, 
on this account, to avoid a connection, as lie 
ternis it; with Great Britain. This compariſon 
is not ſo good as the laſt e quoted; treaties of 
amity and commerce do not at all reſemble part- 


nerſhips. The commerce of nations is like 
trade between individuals; but commercial 
tredties reſemble contracts between individuals 


of ſeparate intereſts; and not co-partnerſhips. , A 


.  co-partnerſhip' implies an union of interelts; a 


participation in profits and loſſes, in debts and 
credits. Are any of theſe underſtood by a com- 
merciab treaty? Afuredly not. In à com- 


mercial treaty two nations ſay : in theſe terms 


e will buy and ſeil, of and to each other. Had 
you made a treaty with Great Britain to club 


your merchandize and revenues, and to carry 


on trade under the firm of Madam Britain and 
Miſs: America, ſuch a treaty would, indeed, have 
reſembled a partnerſhip, and would very proba- 
bly. have been attended with all the inconveni- 


* . 


encies, ſtated by Franklin; but commercial trea- 
ties are, I repeat it, among nations what written 
bargains are among individuals, and the former 
have exactly the ſame tendency as the latter, 
that is, to render miſtakes, diſputes, and quar- 
C 
Baut, however, even if treaties do lead to 
War, it is rather ſurprizing to hear Franklin ob- 
ject to them on that account, hen one third part 
of his book is taken up with invecti ves againſt 
the Preſident for not forming a treaty with 
France, the direct object of which was your tak- 
ing à part with her in the preſent war. The 
_ 5 treaty propaſed by Citizen Genet, ſays he, 
Vas a treaty on liberal and equitable princi- 
-Ples.”” What were theſe liberal principles now? 
Citizen Genet came forward with an offer to 
treat, which offer, it muſt be confeſſed contain- 
ed no expreſs. deſire of involving you in a war; 
but what were the Citizen's private inſtructions 
concerning this treaty # for it is from theſe that 
you are to judge, and not from the contents of a 
mere complimentary letter. What were they 
then? Citizen Genet, ſays the Executive 
Council, © ſhall. open a negociation, which 
may become a national agreement in which 
„ two great people ſhall ſiſpend their commercial 
and politiral intere/t, ta befriend the empire of 
+ Jiberty, wherever it can be embraced. —** Such 
a paQ, which the people of France will ſup- 
e port with all the energy that diſtinguiſhes 
ce them, will quickly contribute 7 the general 
1. emancipation of the 715 World. — But thould 
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* the American adminiſtration adopt a waver- 
- of ing conduct, the Executive Council charges 
+ ** him, in expectation that the American Go. 
die yernment will finally determine to mate a com: 
de mon cauſe with us; to take fuch ſteps as will 
e appear to him exigencies may require, to ſerve .. 
e the cauſe of liberty and rhe freedom of the peo- 
ple. The guarantee of our Weſt India Iſlands 
de fall form an eſſential clauſe in the ' new treaty 
e which voill be propoſed + the Executive Coun- 
© cil, in (conſequence, recommend to Citizen 
Genet to bund early the diſpoſition of the 
* American government, and ts make it a ne 
ei gua non of their free commm ce to thoſe If- 
<< lands, fo eſſential to the United States. Here 
then are the © liberal principles, ſo much boaſt- 
ed of by the partizans of Franee! A treaty on 
theſe principles is what Franklin would have ap- 
proved of, For not forming a treaty on theſe 
principles he loads your Prefident with abuſe, 
while he declares, that his objection to treaties, 
is, they lead to war, and war is the bane of re- 
' 6 publican government. A demagogue, like 
a lar, ſhould have a good memory. 


- 


: : 2d; To form a treaty-of commerce with Great 
: Britain 16 dangerous, he ſays; 5 betauſe rec it is 
be forming a connection with a monarch, and 
ke the introduction of the /aſbions,” forms, and 
& precedents of monarchical governments, has 
« ever accelerated the deſtruction of republics.” 
Here we might aſk our demagogue, as the Clown 
did Matvolio : * are you a fool indeed, or do 
66- you but: counterfeit f 2468 For, to ſuppoſe him 
in earneſt would be to believe him guided by 
1 S A in A OE a 75 5 „ F 
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ſomething below eyen the imbecility of 4 
frenchified republicàn. It would be to ſuppoſe 
him almoſt upon a level with a Member from 


ttztce Southward, who gave his vote againſt a law, 


merely becauſe it appeared to him to be of 
monarchical origin, while, at the ſame moment, 
he repreſented a State, whoſe declaration of 
rights ſays; The good people are entitled to 
te the common law of England, and the trial 
by jury, according to the courſe of that law, 
ce and to the benefit of ſuch of the Engliſn ſta- 
ke tutes, as exiſted at the time of their firſt 

c emigration, and which, by experience, 
ce have been found applicable to their local 
© and other circumſtances, and of ſuch others 
“ ag have been ſince made in England, or 
c Great Britain, and haye been introduced 
here, &c. Can the people who have been 
ſo careful in preventing their future rulers from 
depriving them of the benefit of the laws of 
England, who look upon the being governed by 
thoſe laws as the moſt ineſtimable of their rights, 
be afraid of introducing among them the 


2 " faſhions, forme, and precedents of England? Can 


it be poſlible, that they are afraid of introducing 

among them what they already poſſeſs, and 
8 what they declare they will never part with? 
It is not my object to intrude on you my 
opinion of the faſhions, forms, and precedents; 
as Franklin calls them, of the Britiſh govern- 
ment; they may be better or they may be 
worſe than thoſe of other governments; but 
be they what they may, they are nearly the 
lame as your own, and they are the only ones, 
ever adopted by any nation on earth, to which 


i 


* 1 
ours. "RY as ok diſtant reſemblance ; there. 
Er admitting, for a moment, what — ſays 


l to be true; that you ſhould. make treaties 


“ with no nation whoſe faſvions, and forms are 
« different from your own,” it follows of 
courſe, that, if you ought not, on this account 
to make treaties with Great Britain; Jou ought 


to do it with no nation in the world.” 


But this would not ſuit the purpoſe of Frank- 
Jin, who, at the ſame time that he repro- 
bates the idea of making a treaty with Great 
Britain, inculcates the propriety and even ne- 
_.ceſlity of making one with France. “ If fo- 

*© reign connexions are to be formed, ſays he, 
e they aught to be made with nations whoſe 
e influence and example would not poiſon the 
“ fountain of liberty, and circulate the dele- 
5 terious ſtreams to the deſtruction of the rich 
te harveſt of our revolution Tell me your 
company, and I will tell you who you are.” And 
then he tells us, tha there is not a nation 
„ in Europe, with an efabliſhed government, 
5 'whoſe example ſhould be our Faitation,” 
hots that France is our natural ally; that 

e has a' government congenial with our own, 
MN that there can be no hazardof introducing 
* from her, principles and practices repug- 
te nant to freedom. Take care what you 
are about, Mr. Franklin! If there be none of 
the e/tabli ſhed governments in Europe congenial 
to your own, and if the government of France 
be congenial to your own, the inevitable conclu- 
fion is, that neither you nor your Siſter Repub- 


* have an 12885 iſhed ung "Do To | 


begin to perceive 


1 } 


e the fatal effects of your want 


of memory ? 


But, I ſhould: like to be told how Franklin 


came to diſcover a reſemblance between your - 


government and that of France, or between 


” yor and the French. To ſay that ſuch a reſeni- 


lance exiſts is a trait of ſlander that, were I an 


American, Eſhould reſent with the utmoſt in- 


dignation. Are you governed by an afſembly 
of ignorant caballing legiſlators? An aſſembly 


of Neroet, whoſe paſtime is murder, who have 
_ defied the God of Heaven, and, in idea, have 
- ſnatched the thunder from his hand to hurl it 
on a crouching people? And do you reſemble 


the republican French? Have you caſt off the 


very ſemblance of virtue and religion? Do you 


indeed, reſemble thoſe men of blood, thoſe 


profligate infidels, who, uniting the frivolity 
of the Monkey to the ferocity'of the Tyger, 


can go dancing to the, gallows, or butcher 
their relations to the air of ah, ga ira? If you 


do, you have not much to fear from the ins 


troduction of the faſhions, forms, and precedents - 
of other nations. | nie 


Another fource of danger, that Franklin 


has had the ſagacity to diſcover in treating 
your fubjugation, and a treaty will give 
i her a footing: amongſt you which ſhe had not 


before, and facilitate her plans.” The ex 


ecutive council of France ordered Citizen Genet 
to tell you ſomething of this ſort, in order to 


induce you to embark in the war for the liber- 


ry and happineſs of mankind. * In this fitua» 


\ 


6 


* 
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: k tion i faire,” ſay the Executive Couuel 
« when the military preparations in Great 


ge Britain become every day more ſerious, we 
9 *.ought to excite, by all poſſeble:means, the zeal 
* of the Americans, who are as much intereſted, 


e as ourſelves in diſconcerting the deſtructive 


e projects of George Ill, in which they are pro- 
40 bably, an object.“ I beſeech you to pay atten. 


- tion to this paſſage of the inſtructions. When 


military Preparations . were making againſt 


5 France, ſne wanted your aid, and ſo the good 


Citizen was ordered to tell you that you were 


the object of thoſe preparations. The Citizen 


was ordered to tell you a falſhood; for the 


war has now continued three years, and George. 


III. has made not the leaſt N nt your 


independence. 5 


Lou have the ſureſt of all guarantees that 


| Great. Britain will never attempt any thing. 


againſt your independence, - her intere/2. 1 agree. 
with Franklin, that her intereſt is the 
* main ſpring of all her actions, and that, 
e had not her intereſt been implicated, the. 
commercial relation between _ and her 
60 would long ſince have been de royed 95 Her | 
intereſt, will ever, dictate: to her to keep up. 


| that relation, and certainly, making an attempt. 


on your independance is not the way to do, 


that; for, as to her ſucceeding in ſuch an 
attempt, I think every American will look on 


khat as impoſſible. The idea of your © again 


12 becoming colonies of Great Britain“ may 
be excuſed in Franklin and the other ſtipen-, 
diaries of the French ea, vue an Ameri« 


— 
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can, who holds the good of his country in 
higher eſtimation than a bundle of affignats, 
and who entertains ſuch a diſgraceful belief, 
muſt have the head of an idiot and the heart 
of a coward. 1 „„ 
Beſides, has not our Demagogue himſelf 
given a very good 'reaſon for your having 
3 «+ | | 3 : 
nothing -to apprehend from Great Britain ? 
Happy for this country, ſays he, © the 
ec days of that corrupt monarchy are number- 
ed; for already has the impetuous valour of 
_ * our inſulted French brethren ruſhed like a 
s torrent upon the Dutch Provinces, and ſwept 
% away the dykes of Ariſtocracy. Perhaps Hea- 
* ven will direct their next ſteps to Great 
Britain itſelf, and by one deciſive ſtroke, 
* relieve the world from the miſeries which 
that corrupt government has too long entail- 
<< ed upon mankind.““ I ſhall not ſtop here 
to prove, that it was not an act of à corrupt go- 
vernment to frame ſuch laws, as the people 
of theſe ſtates have bound their rulers never 
to depart from; nor have I time to prove, that 
peopling the United ſtates, changing an uncouth 
wilderneſs into an extenſive and flouriſhing em- 
-pire, in little more than a century, was not 
entailing miſeries upon mankind, I haſten to my 
ſubje& ; and, I think, I need take no great 
deal of pains to prove to you, that, if 
Great Britain be in the fituation in which 
Franklin has deſcribed her, you have very lit- 
| tle to fear from her. A nation whoſe “ days 
e are numbered, 22 particularly, who is in 


„ 


— exped ation of a domiciliary viſit 
from- the French, 18 rather to be N than 


© feared. 


And yet this — Franliin, bo tells you 


that the days of Great Britain are number. 


Le ed, that ſhe is upon the point of apnihilation, 
Ke and that nothing can ſave her but repentance 
in ſack- cloth and aſhes; this fame Frank- 


7 lin, who faysall this, and much more to the ſame 


purpoſe; this fame Franklin winds: up almoſt 
every one of his letters in declaring, that you 
have every thing to fear from her, and that 


nothing on earth can fave. you but France * 


That gallant nation, whoſe: proffers.we have 
6 neglected, is the ſheet anchor who ſuſtains 
< our hopes, and ſhould her glorious exertions be 
* #- incompetent. to the great obje& the has in 
e view, we have little to flatter ourſelves with 
66 nds the faith, . honour, or juſtice of Great 


T1 Britain. The nation on whom our 


$ political exiſtence depends we have treated 
E with indifference bordering on contem pt. 
* —Citizens your only ſecurity depends upon 
| i France, and, by the conduct of your go- 
** vernment, that ſecurity has become precari- 
< ous.” Now: before I go any further, I ſhall 
bring another ſentence from Franklin, which 
will certainly give you a fayourable idea of the 
veracity and conſiſtency of that Demagogue. 
«+ Inſulated: as we are, not an enemy near to 
<6 excite apprehenſion, and our products ſuch 
i as are indiſpenſable, we need neither the coun- 
65 tenance & other countries, nor their ſupport . 155 
5 What! no * near to excite apprehenſion, 


"ES 1 © 
ho need of ſupport, and yet © France is the : 
& ſheet anchor of your hopes!“ and yet 
« your political exiſtence depends upon her!” 
and yet, becauſe your government has refuſed 
to make a common cauſe with her, your ſe- 
„ curity is become precarious !“ To a hireling - 
writer nothing is fo neceſſary as memory. 
II Great Britain had really been do fooliſh 
as to form a deſign upon your independence, 
and your political exiſtence had depended 8 
upon France, it would, 1 believe, have been . 
at an end long before this time. Citizen Genet 
was ordered to promiſe you, that his coun- 
try would © ſend to the American ports a 
“ ſufficient force to put them beyond inſult ;** 
but; if they had defended your poſſeſſions na 
better than they have their own, they | 
would have brought you into a poor plight. 
| If the fleet, they were ſo ood as to offer you 
p had been no more ſucceſt ul than the others 
1 they have ſent out, it might as: well have re- 
. 
L 


mained at home; blocked up, as their ' fleets 
how are, and left you to the defence of your 
own privateers. "They have given but a poor 
ſample of their protecting talents, either at 
home or abroad. Letting two thirds of their 
colonies be taken from them, and making 
war upon the reſt ' themſelves, is not the 


- {| way to convince me that you would have. 
o been fafe under their protection. Nobody but 
H a madman would ever commit his houſe to the 
n. care of a notorious incendiary. ; 
he ; i 

No 
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Franzlin proceeds exactly i in the manner 
; 2 Citizen Genet (of whom he is a pupil, as 
we ſhall ſee by and by); Firſt, he tells 


you that © Great Britain has contemplated ei- 


ther your tniſery- or ſubjugation, and that 
; 60 crnaments | were made to this end.“ Then 


he tells you, that France alone has ſaved 


© you ; chat ſhe is now fighting your battles; 
| . that you owe her much; that he gave you 


independence, and that ſhe alone is able to pre- 


e ſerve it to you.“ After this, fearing that 
theſe weighty conſiderations may not have 
the deſired effect, he has recourſe to the laft 


trick in the budget of a political mountebank, 


- menaces. He tells you dreadful tales about the 


reſentment of France, and this he makes a 


third ſource of Conga" in kama.) with e 


Britain. 
„ The Gd of the French Republic,” 


fays he, © towards us has been truly mag 
% nanimous, and, in all probability, ſhe. 
% would have made many facrifices to preſerve 
* us in a ſtate of peace, if we. had demeaned . 


cc 


Great Britain at this moment, when we 


< have evaded a treaty with France; to treat 
* with an enemy again/# whom, France feels 
- *, ant inplacable hatred, an enemy who has 


% neglected no means to deſolate that country, 
« and crimſon it with blood, is certainly in- 
% ſult.“ Then on he goes to terrify you to death. 


* ourſelves towards her with a becoming pro- 
6 priety ; but can we calculate upon her at- 
< tachment, when we have not only ſlighted 
but inſulted her? To enter into a treaty with 


F 
4 Citizens of America, ſays he, Sovereign 
« of a free country, your ho/tility to the 
© French Republic (in making a treaty with 
Great Britain, he means) has lately been ſpo- 
„ ken of in the National Convention, and a 
e motion for an inquiry into it has been only 


_ © ſuſpended from prudential motives.— The 


„* book, of account may ſoon be opened a- 
„ painſt you—what then, alas! will be your 
5 proſpes!—To have your friendſhip queſtioned 
* by that nation is, indeed, alarming ??— 
There ſpoke the Frenchman ! there broke forth 
the vanity of that vaunting Republic ! 5 

The above are certainly the moſt unfortunate 
expreſſions that ever poor demagogue launched 
forth. What he has here ſaid, completely de- 
ſtroys the poſition he meant it to ſupport. 
If you muſt be ſo cautious in your demeanour 
towards the French Republic, if you dare treat 
with no nation againſt whom ſbe feels an impla- 
cable hatred, if to treat with a nation that has 


endeavoured to defolate that country, is to e, 
_ © Poſe your conduct to an inquiry in the National 


Convention; if to have your friendſhip 9 
tioned by that nation is an alarming circum- 
ſtance; if to refuſe treating with her, when and 
how ſhe pleaſes, is to open the dooms-day book 
of account againſt you; if all this be fo, I can 
ſee no reaſon for apprehenſions on account of 
your independence, for your are no more than 
mere colonies of France. Your boaſted revolu- 
tion is no more than a change of maſters. 
If you cannot enter into a treaty with Great 

Britain, without inſulting France, and, conſe- 


= 
* 
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Auent y, expoſing yourſelyes to her vengeaticdy 
neither can you with any other nation on whom 


ſhe; thinks proper to make war, and againſt 2 


whom /be pleaſes to feel an implacable hatred. 
Thus the, mi iche cut you off from all the nations 
in the world. An arrangement, for inſtance, 


with Spain, has long been looked on as a deſira- 


ble object; but as ſhe is an enemy of France at 
this time, as ſhe has neglected no means to de- 
folate that country and crimſon it with blood, 
would not, according to Franklin, dare en- 
ter into æ negociation with her, however oppor- 
tune the moment and however advantageous the 
terms. Falſiy, then, does he call you © the 
& Sauereigiis of a free country; it is mere 
en to give you this title, if you dare not 
exerciſe any one act of ſovereignty; without ex- 


poſing?® yourſelves to danger; ien den has - 


ble to chaſtiſement. 


The fact is, as e in no heed of the 


e of France, ſo you have no cauſe to 


x her feſentment. She may grumble curſes. 
againſt you, but ſpeak out ſhe: will not, ſhe 
dares not. She dares not make a ſecond at- 
tempt to overturn your Federal Government, 


By appealing from the Preſident to the Sove- 
e reign people.” You are © the ſheet anchor? 
of her hopes, and not ſhe of yours. To you 


ſhe clings in her ſhipwrecked condition, to ou 


her famiſhed legions look for food, and to you 
her little pop-gun fleets fly for ſhelter from the 
thundering foe. What have you then to ex- 

pect, what to fear, from a nation like this. ? Sa 
thing, alas! but her __— un 


q 


. 
5 Fronblin aſſerts that it is dj honotirable to treat 
1 Great Britain; becauſe ſays he, her 
king is a tyrant that invaded our territory, 
$6 * carried on war againſt us. ? He ſeems 
to have made a ſmall 'miſtake here; for at the 
time the King of Great Britain invaded your 
territory, it was 5 territory, and you his Jo- | 
ing  ſubjedts, at leaſt, you all declared ſo. How: | ö 
| -- over, "wfthour recalling circumſtances, that can 
de of no uſe in the preſent diſcuſſion, admitt- 
ing all that has been faid on this ſubject tg 
be true ; that the fault was entirely on the ſide 
of Great Britain, that all her conduct was 
. with duplicity and cruelty, and all yours 
with frankneſs and humanity ; admitting all this, 
and that i is admitting a great deal, yet, how *. 
long has it become a principle in politics, 
that a nation, who has once done an injury to 
another, is never after to be treated with upon 
a friendly footing ? Is this a maxim with any 
other ſtate in the world ? How many times 
have you ſeen France and England, after the 
moſt bloody conteſts, enter into an amicable _ 
treaty of commerce, for their mutual advantage. a 
Have they not done ſo ſince the American 
war? and will they cl do ſo again as ſoon as 
the preſent war is over? Nay ; has not France 
very lately, unmindful of her promiſes and 
oaths, entered into a treaty of amity, and 
almoſt alliance, with His Royal Maj jeſty 
of, Pruſſia, who had invaded Her territory, = HY 
gut having the leaſt ſhadow of excuſe for fo. ” 
doing! ? Is it for you alone, then, to facrifice 
your intereſt to your vengeance, or rather to 
the vengeance o of France ? Are you to make 


/ 


. 


a n hatred an article of your political 

creed, becauſe ſhe wills it ? 

_ Your revolution certainly was not founded 
upon this baſis: all that was contemplated by 

it, was, a political ſeparation from Great Bri- 

tain. | The Declaration of independance, that aft, 


paſſed by the Worthies of America, and ns 4 


which you are ſo very proud, does not incul- 
cate the doctrine of perpetual revenge; juſt 
the contrary. Nor have we been wanting to 
5 our Britiſh brethren (not French brethren, 
9 obſerve). ; we have warned them, from 
time to time, of attempts made by their legiſla- / 
e ture, to extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction 
© over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
_ « cumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement 
© here. We have appealed to their native juſ- 
& tice and magnanimity*, and we have conjured 
e them, by the ties of our common kindred to 
ec diſayoy theſe uſurpations, which would inevi- 
< tably interrupt our connections and correſ- 
| © pondence, They, too, have been deaf to 
* the voice of juſtice and of conſanguinity. We 
„ muſt, therefore, acquieſce in the neceſſity, 
« which denounces our ſeparation, and hold 
e them, as we hold the reſt of mankind, ene- 
& mies in war in peace friends. Now, conform 
yourſelves to theſe good old principles, turn a 
deaf ear to the inſinuations of your new bre- 
ren, and J am ſure Jou will ſee nothing in 


This Congreſs, you ſee, were not of opinion that their 
- anceſtors were © treacherous, cruel, favage monſters. *” They 
were not like the patriots of- the preſent day ; but then, 
they were not animated by the gold of the French Republic ; 3 
this . 97 000 MEARS A cor gas e a 
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- the «ng of Great Britain's invading bits own 
dominions in the year 1776, to prevent you 
from making a treaty with him, 6 honour- | 


5 able terms, in 1795. 


To this old grudge Ranis adds ſome 
f injuries recently received from Great Britain. 
Ihe firſt of theſe is, her depredations on your 
commerce. To urge the depredations_on your 
commerce as a reœaſon againſt treating is to 
find fault with a thing for being calculated to 
accompliſh its object; by treating you have 
guarded againſt ſuch depfedations for the fu- 
ture, and have obtained a compenſation for the 
paſt... I ſhall enter more fully into this lubject. Th 
when I come to ſpeak. of the terms of the treaty * 
at preſent it is neceſſary to ſpeak of the depre- 
dations, only as they render a 6 80 wien Great 
Britain diſhonourable. N 
In the firſt place the injury Loos not 5p | 
to me to be of ſo outrageous a nature, as Frank- 
lin would perſuade you it is. It was pgſſible, 
_ at leaſt, that the orders of the Britiſh Court 
might Ke miſunderſtood, or miſconſtrued. 
It is alſo poſſtble that great part of the veſ- 
ſels ſeized were really employed in a commerce, 
that would juſtify their ſeizure, by the law of 
nations. Admitting, however, that the Bri- 
tiſh crnizers and courts of admiralty have done 
no more than fulfil the intention 1 their King, 
and that none of your captured veſſels were 
employed in a contraband trade; yet, I can- 
not allow that the depredations committed on 
your trade is a 3 reaſon, or, indeed, 
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any reaſon at all, for your not creating TY ] 
the nation. who, has committed them cd 
maintain the contrary - is to adopt that ſyſtem _— 
of eternal irreconcialition, which I ſhall ever 
deprecate, and which militates againſt every 
principle of juſtice and ſound policy. The par- 
 tizans of France, and Frantlin among the reſt; 
were for demanding ſatis faction in ſuch a man- 
ner as they knew it would not be granted, in 
aà manner that Great Britain, conſiſtent with 
| her honour (for I. muſt be excuſed for think- 
ing ſhe has ſome left) could not grant ir; 


but, muſt. not a treaty have been the WE AE 


quence, at laſt? W they had ſueceeded 
in plunging you into a war, that war itſelf 
muſt have ended in a treaty, and a treaty much!” | 
more diſbonourable, perhaps, than the one now” 
negociated; unleſs, indeed, their intention 
was to wage a bellihn eternum, fide by ſide 
with their French brethren, till there - ſhould 
be no government left to treat with. Theſe 
people are always for violent meaſures; they 
wanted a commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
but then ſhe was to be forced into it; ae 


now again they wanted ſatisfaction, 0 it is 


not worth a farthing, becauſe no violence has 
been uſed to obtain it. They are of the taſte 
of Swif?s 5* true Engliſh dean that was hang 
& ed for a rape; though they have all their 
hearts can. with for, their depraved appetites 
render it loathſome, becauſe it has been eee 
to. them without a ſtruggl e. 
But, it is, or ought to be, the opinion of 
Franklin himſelf, that depredations your 
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commerce ought; to be no bar to your trea- 
ting with the nation who has committed them; 


for he has exhauſted himſelf to perſuade you, 
that a treaty ought to have been made with 


France, and yet it is notorious, that her depre- 
dations have very far outſtripped thoſe of the 
Britiſn. Within the laſt five or fix months 


the French have ſeized upwards of 20S of your 


veſſels, ſome they have conſiſoated, others they 


have releaſed after having taken their cargoes, 


and others are yet in ſuſpence. Many of theſe 
veſſels have been ſeized in their 'own ports, 
There they went in full confidence, and with 
the moſt upright intentions. The mariners 
have been thrown into priſon, where manyof them 
now are; the maſters have been robbed, ſtrip- 


N ped, and beaten, by ſome of the vileſt wretches | 


that ever exiſted, They have the inſolence to 


call the American Maſters, the caned Captaint; 


Les capitaines à coup de baton.” Let Franklin 


find you, if he can, an inſtance of an American 


ſhip. being ſeized at ſea, by the Engliſh, and 
burnt, without further ceremony. © Theſe 
things the French have done, and yet he would 


not think. it diſhongurable to enter into a treaty | 


with tlhemm. 


I know, I ſhall be told, that the depredations 
of the French, here mentioned, have taken 


# 


. 


place ſince the departure of Mr. Fay for Great 


Britain; we will, then, confine ourſelves to the 


depredations, committed by the two nations at 
that epoch. And here, luckily, we have not to 
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depend upon rumour, upon news- paper report: 
we have a fare guide, the report of the Secre- 
tary of State to the Preſident, which was com- 
muniĩcated to the Senate and Houſe of Repreſen- 
tatives on the 5th, of March, 17999. 
e Againſt the French it is urged ; iſt. that 
C their privateers harraſs our trade no /e/s than 
e thoſe of the Britiſp. 2d. that two of their ſhips 
„ war have committed enormitiet on our veſſels, + 
c 3d. that their courts of admiralty are guilt 
. * of equal oppreſſion. 4th that, beſides theſe 
E points of accuſation, which are common to 
c the French and Britiſh, the French have in- 
“ fringed the treaties between the United 
States and them, by ſubjeCting to ſeizure and 
“ condemnation our veſſels trading with their 
c enemies in merchandize, which that treaty 
* declares not to be contraband, and under 
c circumſtances not forbidden by the law of 
e nations. th. that a very detrimental em- 
5 bargo has been laid on our veſſels in French 
ports. 6th. that a contract with the French WM - 
government for coin has been diſcharged ; 
Lin depreciated afſignats.*” 7 
If then the French privateers had harraſſed 
your trade no leſs than thoſe of the Britiſh, if 
their ſhips of war alſo had committed enormi- 
ties on your veſſels, if their courts of admi- 
ralty had been guilty of equal oppreſſion, and if 
- they kad, beſides, infringed the treaty already 
exiſting between you, had embargoed your vel. 
ſels, and cheated your merchants by dilcharg- 
ing a contract for caſh in depreciated aſſignats, 
| what could you fee in their conduct to invite 


* 


1 
you to a treaty with them, whilſt a treaty with 
Great Britain would, on account of the * 
dations committed by her, be diſbonourable? 
On this ſubject Franklin takes occaſion to in- 
e one of his Conventional threats. As 
long, ſays he,“ as we kept up the farce, 
* thatthe negociation was deſigned to produce, 
«© an indemnity - for the paſt, and ſecurity 
* for the future, fo long did France not com- 
„ plain; but now we have abandoned it to the 
* ſame uncertainty as before, and have favour- 
“ ed Great Britain at her expence, ſhe c 
* ſhe will not be paſive; and then he ſays, I 
& France ſhould act as our conduct merits, ſhe 


“ will now ſeize ourmeſſels.” Without enquir- 


ing here what reafon France can have to com- 
plain about your not having obtained an indem- 
nity for your loſſes; without inquiring how your 
conduct merits her reſentment, becauſe you 
have abandoned your commerce to the ſame un- 
certainty as before ; without inquiring what 
the ought to do, you have only to look at what 
| ſhe has done, and you have no reaſon to fear 
that the treaty will encreaſe her depredations, 
In ſhort, ever ſince the French found, that your 
government was determined not to join them in 
the war, they have neglected no opportunity of 
doing you miſchief, wherever they could, and 
dared to do it, and, erhaps, i it is owing to the Bri. 
tiſh Freebooter (as Franklin calls Admiral Mur- + 
ray), that you are not now blocked up in your 
ports. I know nothing of the Britiſh Admirals 


inſtructions; perhaps they were no more favou- 


8 to you than * of the French Miniſter; 


* 
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but 1 think, you ought. to feel, a conſiderabl 
obligation to Hb or having rid your coaſts and 
towns of the ſwarthy red-cap'd citizens that in- 

JJ... wid eo $0464, 
Another injury which Franklin ſays you have 
received from Great Britain, and which renders + 
5, treaty with her di/honourable, is her letting the 

tnitians and Algerines looſe upon you, Great 
5 Britain,” ſays he, © vrged on the Savages, 

& by the mouth of Dorcheſter (it might have 
«© been Lord Dorcheſter . in his mouth), to 
e butcher our citizens, and deſolate our fron- . | 
tier; and, by her intrigues, let looſe. a band 
« of Algerine robbers, barbarous almaſt as Bri- 
de tons, o prey upon our commerce, and male 
aue of free men.” I have more than once 
obſer ved, that having received an injury from 
a nation cannot, in itſelf, render the treating 
With ſuch a nation di/bonourable ;. if, therefore, 
the charge with reſpect to the Indians were well 
founded, it could make nothing againſt the 


. * 
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preſent treaty. But, I deny that the fact has 


ever been proved. Governor Simcoe denies it 


" poſitively, and no evidence has ever been pro-: 


duced to ſubſtantiate it, It is, at beſt, then, but 
a matter of ſurmiſe ; and when Franklin aflerts, 
that, “ In the action between General Wayne 
* and the Indians at Fort Recovery, a number 
« of Britiſh Officers and ſoldiers were joined 
with the Savages and led them on to the 

« combat, and that they were painted to con- 
* ceal their diabolical character, he diſcovers, 
a character full as diabolical as that of thoſe 


<= 
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perſons would have been, had his aſſettion 
rü y oor 

The populace of this country axe eafily, im- 
poſed on by an obſervation that the French e- 
miffaries newer fail to make on this ſubject. 


> 
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They tell them, and which is very true, that 


the Indians receive their implements of war 
from the Britiſſi: but they fail i, at 
the lame time, that theſe implements of war are 
the commodities, hat the Indians receive in 


k 


exchange for their furs, and that, to make ſuch 


an exchange a fubject of complaint againſt the. 

Britiſh, is to tell cb | 

With the Indians, becauſe you are at war with. 
them. Conſidering the temper, which has been 
but too prevalent in theſe States during. the 


preſent War; conſidering how. conyenient this 


accuſation againſt the Britiſh is to ſome of your, 
military people, how many defeats it has, ac 


| counted for, and how many more t_may, yr. 
account for; conſidering how eagerly. ſtories . 
of this ſort are ſorght after, and how they are 
5 d by a ſet of newſpaper. printers, 
who have rendered a free preſs almoſt a public 
_ curſe ;conſidering all this; people ought to be ye- 


ry cautious How they form their belief on events... 


at ſuch à diſtance, events, concerning which, im- 
- poſition is ſo eaſy, and detection To difficult, 
concerning which paſſion, character, and in- 
_ tereſt all combine fo propagate, deception. 


With reſpect to the charge againſt. Great 


Britain and the Algerines, it is the moſt whim- 


pering,  babyiſh complaint that ever diſgraced 
the lips of manhood, and when a Member of 


f 


em that they ſhall not trade 
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the Houſe of Repreſentatives made mention of 
it, he deſerved to have his backſide whipped. 
Great Britain, for her, convenience, has, it 
ſeems, employed her mediation, and prevailed 
on the De of Algiers to make an arrangement 
with the Count of Liſbon, which arrangement. 
gives the Algetines an opening into the Atlan- 
tic, where they take your veflels. This is un- 
_ fortunate for you; but how is it hoſtile towards 
you, on the part of Great Britain? How is it 
letting the Algerines looſe upon you ? It is, 
indeed, letting them looſe upon the great ocean, 
where they may do what they can; but to call 
it letting them looſe on you, is mere childiſh- 
neſs. One would think, to hear Franklin, that 
Great Britain held the Indians and Algerines in 
a ſtring, like a brace of bull- dogs, ready to let 
looſe on whomſoever ſhe pleaſes. A clear proof 
that this is not the caſe, (a proof that pleaſes 
me the better, becauſe I am ſure Franklin and 
all his tribe will ſubſcribe to it) is, ſhe has not 
yet let the Algetines looſe on their French bre- 
thren; a thing that ſhe moſt certainly would 
have done, if the could. | oY 
But, it ſeems, Great Britain is not only to 
refrain from every act and deed, that may give 
tle Algerines an opportunity of incommoding © | 
you ; ſhe is not only to ſactifice her intereſt, WM - 
and that of her allies, to yours; but ſhe ought 
to take an active part in your protection. A 
writer againſt the treaty expreſſes himſelf thus: 
„Our negociator has omitted to make any ſti- 
% pulation for J or coue and. ſecurity of the 
commerce of the United States to Spain, Portu- 
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4 gal and the Mediterranean, againſt the de- 
5 predations of the Algerine and Barbary cor- 
«+ fairs, although he knew that this forms one 
te of the moſt beneficial branches of our trade. 
This writer certainly forgot, that you were in- 
dependent. He talks about Mr. Jay's making 
this ſtipulation, juſt as if it depended upon him 
alone. When he was about it, he might as 
well have ſtipulated for Great Britain to protect 
you againſt all the nations in the world, as ſhe 
uſed to do formerly. And do you then ſtand 
in need of Great Britain to protect you? Do 
you ſtand in need of the protection of this 
& ruined nation?” This nation whom no- 
c thing will ſave but repentance in ſackcloth 
ec and aſhes?” This © inſular Baſtile of ſlaves?” 
Do you ſtand in need of them to protect you, & 
ee the Sovereighs of a free country?“ Is it dif | 
| honourable to treat with Great Britain, and yet 
is it honourable to accept of her protection? 
Prevaricating demagogues ! You accuſe the En- _ | 
voy Extraordinary of having made a humiliating _ 
treaty, while you blame him for not having 4 
made you drink off the cup of humility to the 
The truth is, theſe depredations on your com- 
merce by all the belligerent nations, and by the 
- Algerines, is what ought to ſurpriſe nobody; 
it is one of thoſe little rubs to which your ſitua- 
tion naturally expoſes you: independence, for 
ſome years, at leaſt, is not a roſe without a 
thorn. All that ought to ſurprize you in con- 
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cmplatidle this ſubject, is, that France, to 

whom alone you give ſhelter, for whoſe 55 
Four good citizens have ever felt the moſt un- 
bounded enthuſiaſm, and for whoſe ſucceſſes 
they have toaſted themſelves drunk and ſung 
themſelves hoarſe a thouſand times, ſhould ſtand 
foremoſt on the liſt of the ſpoilers; and that, 

" notwithſtanding this, your Patriots ſhould inſiſt 
upon a cloſe alliance with her, while they tepro- 
bate the treating with Great Britain as an att at 


once unneceſlary, impolitie, dangerous, and 


diſhonourable. 

Having now gone through Franklin's reaſons 

tor not treating with Great Britain, I proceed 
to examine his objections to the terms of the 
treaty itſelf. 

II. Franklin afſerts, that, if forming a freaty 
with Great Britain were "conf tent with ſound 
policy, the terms of the preſent treaty are diſadvan- 
tageous, humiliating, and di vera to the Uni- 
ted Staten. 

This is the place to 8 that The Lei- 
ters of Franklin were written, before the contents 
of the treaty were known. He introduces his 
ſubject in the following words: © The treaty 
* tis ſaid to be arrived, and as it will be of ſe- 
* rious conſequence. to us and to our poſte- 
* rity, we ſhould analize it, before it becomes 
„ the ſupreme law of the land.” That is to 
ſay, before it be known. It will be faid,” 
continues he, to be a haſty opinion which 
< ſhall be advanced before the treaty itſelf 
“e ſhall be before us; but when it ſhall be pro- 
* mulgated for our conſideration, it will have 


} 


and in what manner their 
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, all the force of law about it, and it will then 
* be too late to detect its baneful effects.“? 
Certainly no mortal ever heard reaſoning like 


this before; what a lame apology for an in- 


flammatory publication, intended to prepoſſeſs 
the rabble againſt the treaty ! What candour 
could be expected from a demagogue, who. 
found it juſt and fit to analize a thing, before 
he knew what it contained? Who can be ſur- 
prized to hear him aſſert, that the Weſtern 
<< Poſts are the price of a commercial treaty, 
that no proviſion is made for indemnity io the 
* merchants," that the French are ſacsificed to the 
«© Britiſh, that Great Britain has been meanly - 
& courtea, and that all the eſſential intereſts of the 


te United States are given up!?“ 


Io anfwer objections, made thus at random, 
would be taking advantage of the poor Dema- 


gogue; I ſhall, therefore, lend him the aid of 
thoſe that have been made ſince, by the citizens 
of Boſton, aſſembled in Town-Meeting.* | 

It is not my deſign to dwell upon every ob- 
jection that has been ſtarted, either by Franklin 
or the Town-Meeting ; I ſhall content myſelf 


with anſwering thoſe only in which they diſco- 


ver an extraordinary degree of patriotic preſamp- 
tion or diſhoneſty. VVV 
Art. I. Says that there ſhall be peace and jriend- 


ſhip between the two countries. 


: f 


As nobody but the French can have any thing 


to fay againſt this article, and as 1 have already 


FE Eu „ 
What deſcription of 22 theſe . citizens were of 
eliberations were conducted, 


will be ſcen in the ſupplement. 


% 


| 
| 
| 
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CI 
anſwered all that their emiſſary Franklin hag 
faid on the ſubject, I look upon it as unexcep. 
tionable. - Q . r 

Art. II. Stipulates, that the Weſtern Paſts ſhall 
he evacuated in June next; that, in the mean time 
the United States may extend their ſettlements tc 
any part within the boundary line as fixed at the 

ace, except within the. precinets and juriſdiction 
of the pott; that the ſettlers now within: thoſe pre- 
cincti ſhall continue to enjoy their property, and that 
they ſhall: be at full liberty io remain there, or re- 
* move; that ſuch of them as ſhall continue to refide 
within the ſaid boundary lines, ſhall not be compel!- 
ed to become citizens of the United States, but that, 
they may do ſo if they think proper, and that, they 
ſhall declare their choice in one year after the eva. 
cuation of the Forts, and that, all thoſe who do not 
declare their choice during that time, are 10 be 

looked upon as citizens of the United States. 
Ihe citizent of the Boſton Town-Meeting'ob. | 
ject to this article, © becauſe it makes no provi. 
ee ſion to indemnify the United States for the 
ee commercial and other loſſes, they have ſuſtain · 
* ed, and the heavy expences to which they 
& have been ſubjected in conſequence of being 
< kept out of poſſeſſion for twelve years in direct 


es yiolation of a treaty of peace. 


The good. citizenr, before they talked about 
indemnity, ſhould have been certain. that Great 
Britain was not ju/ifable in her detention of the 
' Weltern Poſts ; becauſe, if it hould appear that 
- the was, to make a claim for indemnity would 
JJ Ca 7 
By the treaty of peace, Great Britain was to 
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_ give up theſe Poſts, and, by the ſame teaty, 


the United States were to remove certain legal 
impediments to the payment of Britiſh Debts,- 
that is to ſay, debts due to Britiſh merchants. 
before the war. Theſe debts were to a heavy 
amount, and Great Britain had no other gua- 


rantee for their payment than the Poſts. Your. 


credit, at that time, was not in the moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate ;, and that the precaution of having 
a ſecuriry was prudent, on the part of Great 
Britain, the event has fully proved. Nobody 


| _ pretends that the impediments, above-mention- 


ed, are removed; nay, ſome of the States, and 


even their Members in Congrels, aver that they 


ought not to be removed; what right have you, 
then, to complain of the Britiſh for not giving 
up the Paſts? Was the treaty to be binding on 
them only? If this be the caſe, your language 


to Great Britain reſembles that of Rouſeau's ty- 


rant: I make a covtnant with you, entirely 


e at your expence and to my profit, which you 


& ſhall obſerve as long as it pleaſes me, and 
* which I will, obſerve as long as it pleaſes my- 


« ſelf.” This is not the way treaties are made 


It is faid that the Federal Government has 
done all in its power to effect the removal of 
the impediments, according to ſtipulation ; but 
to this I anſwer ; that all in its power is not 
enough, if the impediments are not removed. 
Are they removed, or are they not? is the only 
pa Great Britain has to alk. The States 
from which the debts are due (or rather a knot 


of intereſted* individuals, devoid of honour, in 


4 


1 


each of them) having enacted laws, that count. 


eract thoſe made by the General Government, 


may be pleaded in juſtification of the latter, in 


a a domeſtic point of view; but every one muſt 


perceive, that it would be childiſh in the ex- 


treme to urge it as an excuſe for a failure to- 
wards foreign nations. The very nature of a 


treaty implies a power in the contracting par- 
ties to fulfil the ſtipulations therein contained, 
and, therefore, to fail from inability is the 
ſame thing as to fail from inclination, and ren- 
ders retaliation, at leaſt, juſt and neceſſary. 
Upon this principle, founded on reaſon and the 


law of nations, Great Britain was certainly ju/- 


tifable in her detention of the Weſtern Poſts. 
The foundation of indemnity being thus rem ov- 


ed, the ſuperſtructure falls to the grounc. 


Another objection, though not to be found 
in the reſolutions of the Boſton citizens, 


deſerves notice. That the leaving Britiſh 
ſubjects in poſſeſſion of their lands, &c. in 
the precincts of the Forts, will be to eſtabliſh. 
< a Britiſh Colony in the territory of the Uni- 


ee ted States, &c.” This is an objection 


that I never ſhould have expected from the 
true republicans. The treaty ſays that the ſet- 


tlers in thoſe precindts ſhall have full liberty 


to chooſe between being ſubjects of the King 


of Great Britain and citizens of the United 
States: and can theſe republicans doubt which 
they will chooſe ? Can they poflibly ſuppoſe 


that the inhabitants near the Forts will not 
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5 rejoice to exchange the humiliating title of ſubs 
ect for the glorious one of citizen? Can they, 


indeed, imagine that theſe, degraded Satellites 
of the tyrant George will not be ready to ex- 


pire with joy at the thought of becoming 
„ ſovereigns of a free country?“ Each indi- 
vidual of them will become a Prince and le- 


« gillator” by taking the oath of allegiance to the 
United States; is it not then, ſacrilege, is it 
not to be a liberticide to imagine that they 


can heſitate in their choice ? How came theſe 


enlightened citizens to commit ſuch a blunder ? 


How came they to ſuppoſe, that the people 


in the precinQs of the Forts were more capable 
of diſtinguiſhing between ſound and ſenſe, be- 
tween the ſhadow and the ſubſtance than they 
themſelves are. Thouſands of times have you 
been told that the poor Canadians were terribly 


oppreſſed, that they were ripe for revolt, 


1 


that the militia had refuſed to do their duty, 
and, in ſhort, that the United States. had no- 
thing to do but to receive them. And now, 


when a handful of them are likely to be 


left amongſt you, you are afraid they will 


chooſe to remain ſubje&s to the King of Great 
Britain ih 


But ſuppoſe they ſhould all remain /ubjeds ; 
what will be the conſequence of it to you ? 
Here are hundreds and thouſands of Bri- 


tiſh ſubjects on the eaſtern parts of the States; 
men who never have nor ever will take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States, 


and certainly they are none the worſe for it. 


An arrival from Ireland is boaſted of through 
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the edits country, though perhaps it con- 
fiſts of a hundred or two of poor devils, 
capable of nothing but eating and drinking; 
and is not a colony already ſettled, a colony 
conſiſting of perſons born in the country, un- 
derſtanding in the trade with the mdians, and 
calculated to give that trade a ſtart in your 
favour, at once; is not a colony like this pre- 
ferable to any thing df the dort, you can pur-. 
chaſe in Europe? 
—_ : Art. III. Stipulates for a free mnterveiins and 
| pb ommerce between the Foo parties, as far as re- 
garde their territories in America. This commerce 
* Ts to be carried on upon principles perfectly reci- 
procal; but it is not to extend to commerce carried 
. on by water, below the highe/t ports of entry. 
The only reſervation in this article, is, the King | 
Great Britain does not admit the United States 10 
trade to the Poſſe Mont belonging to the e s 


ompany. | 
To this tis citizens of Boſton object * he- 
i cauſe it admits Britiſh ſubjects to an equal 
| participation with our own citizens of the 
by « interior traffic of the United States with the 
neighbouring indians through our whole 
territorial dominion ; while the advantages 
„ 9ftenſibly reciprocated to our citizens, are 
© limited both in their nature and extent.“ 
The word 9/enfibly is the only one of any 
weight in this objection. They could not fay 
- that the advantages were not reciprocal, as ſtipu- 
lated for ; they, therefore, found out the word 
oftenſible to ſupply the plan of contradiftion. 
The article Jn" for e Py | 


„ 
reciprocal, and to ſay that the) 7 e 5 — 
ſibly. ſo, is to ſay. ; the treaty ſays fo, ie be ſure, 
but it does not mean ſo, The — t es natural- 
ly falls upon the words, which ſay one the 
and means another. 


Art. IV. Relates to a ſurvey of 'a part of the 
Mi HDi. 
. Relates 6 4 ſurvey of the River St 
Croix. / 

It would have been extremely hard, at 
if theſe articles had not eſcaped cenfire. I 
cannot, indeed, ſay that they have eſcaped it 
altogether ; for, 1 have been informed that the. 
Democratic Society of Pennſylvania have de- 
clared that the United States ſhould be 
bounded by nothing but the ſea. This, we may 
preſume, is in conſequence of the intimation 
of the Executive Council of France, who ordered 
Citizen Genet to aſſure the Americans, that 
with their help, nothing was eaſier than to finiſh 


| the emancipation of the New World. 
Art. VI., Relates to debts Art. VII. Relates to the 
| fue by citizens of the United ſpoliations on your commerce by, 
| States te Britiſh ſubjects, and Britiſh ſubjecti, and provides, 
provides, © thar by the ope- | „ that during the courſe of 
& ration of various lawful * the war, in which his Ma- 
ic impediments fince the © jelty is now engaged, cer- 
60 peace, not only the full “ tain citizens of the United 
4 recovery of the ſaid debts States have ſuſtained con- 
c has been delayed, but alſo ſiderable loſs and damage 
e the value and ſecurity «by reaſon of irregular, or 
4 thereof have been, in ſe- © illegal captures or con- 
1. veral inſtances impaired 4 demnation of their veſſels 
% and leſſened, ſo that by „ and other” property un- 
the ordinary courſe of ju- . der colour of authority or 
3 ' dicial proceedings, the cammiBons from his Ma- 


4e jeſty ; and that from va- 
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1 Britiſh creditors cannot 
now obtain, and actually 
& have and receive full and 


< adequate compenſation, 
« for the lofles and damages 


& which they have there 


cc ſuſtained: It is are; 


t that in all ſuch caſes where 


66 full 8 for ſuch 
« lofles and damages cannot, 
ce 
ce 


actually obtained, had 
and recelved, by the ſaid 
creditors in the ordinary 


and complete compenſa- 
tion for the ſame to the 


_ #rticle Se rg appoints 


ment of commiſſioners, who are 


to be inveſted with full power 


to determine finally on the ſes. 
veral claims, Two commiſſion-. 


ers are to be appointed by each 
party, and theſe four are to 


appoint a fifth. 18 months, 


1 from the day on which the 


«© commiſſioners ſhall form a 


cc board, ſhall be aſſigned 
for receiving complaints 
and applications.-—And 
the United States under- 
take to cauſe the ſums ſo 
awarded to be paid in 
ſpecie, &c.“ 6 


* 


ls have placed theſe t 
each other to give the reader an opportunity 
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for whatever feaſon, be 


courle of juſtice, the Unit- 
ed States will make full 


ſaid creditors.” Then the 


146 


cc 


46 
60 
Cs 
6 
cs 


longing to the ſaid caſes, 


the lofles ſo ſuſtained can- 
not now be actually ob- 
tained, had and received, 
« by the ordinary courſe of 
« judiciary proceedings; It 
« is agreed, that in all caſes 
« where adequate compen- 
& fation cannot, for whate 
% ever reaſon, be now ac- 
« tually obtained, had and 
c received, by the ſaid mer- 
& chants and others in the 
ordinary courſe of juſtice, 
& full and complete com- 
ce penſation for the ſame will 
6c 
&© Government to the ſaid 
tc complainants.” “ And 
« for the purpoſe of aſcer: 
« taining the amount of 
* ſuch loſſes and damages 


ce five commiſſioners ſhall be 
« 


cc 
cc 
cc 
60 


to act in London,  exad/y 
in the manner directed with 
reſpect to thoſe mentioned in 
the preceding ariicle,” —— 
_ The ſame term of 18 months 
cc 
cc 
60 
40 


ception of claims, and 
they are in lite manner 
authorized to extend the 
ſame.” And his Bri- 
% tannic Majeſty undertakes 
& to cauſe the ſame to be 
« paid ro ſuch clajmant in 
ce ſpecie, &c.“ | 


wo articles oppoſite to 


3 


os, | 2 « * 5 
rious . circumſtances be- 


adequate compenſation for 


be made by the Britiſh 


appointed, and authorized 


is alſo aſſigned for the re- | 
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of i ' them ; ; CEE es citizens 
of Boſton Town-meeting ſeem to found their 
objection to both on the diſſimilarity between 
them. The capture,” ſay they, * of yell 

ec and property of the citizens of the Unite 

ec States, made under the aut hority of ths 
6 government of Great Britain is a national 
ce concern, and claims ariſing from ſuch cap- 


«tures ought not to have been ſubmitted to 


ee the deciſion of their admiralty courts, 


« as the United States are thereby precluded 
from having a voice in the final determina- 


« tion in ſuch caſes. Beſides, the indemni- 


6“ fication propoſed to be made, is to be ſought 


46 by a proceſs tedious and expenſive, in 
„ which juſtice may be delayed to an unrea- 
e ſonable time, and eventually loſt to many 
| « of the ſufferers from their inability 
e 0 purſue it; and hit mode of indemni- 
* fication IA no. proportion to the {ſummary 
« method, adopied {*\ the Satisfaction F Britilh 
« claims.” 

Tou will not be able to account for this, 
till you are told, that the Town-meeting 
_ sitizens never read the treaty, before they had 
ſanctioned theſe reſolutions. You ſee by the 
th and 7th articles, that the mode of indem- 
nification to the Britiſh ſubjects and American 
citizens is one and the ſame, that both are to 
be. finally determined by commiſſioners, and 
both paid punctually in ſpecie; and yet the 
cilizens of the Boſton Town-meeting lee a: dif- 
ſerenee in every Es of it. They complain 

2 


* 
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1 - that the deciſion of American claims is left to 
the Engliſh courts of admiralty, when the 
y rreaty ſays it ſhall be left, in caſes where fatif- 
faction cannot be obtained in the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice, to commiſſioners, with ful 
| power to determine finally. They oppoſe 
5 things to each other which are not only the 
| fame in ſubſtance, but almoſt word for word, 
What muſt the Prefident think of the Town- 
meeting, when he received from them a ſenſe- 
leſs memorial, or rather ordonance, like this? 
x It would be truely . curious to know what 

mode of indemnification theſe citizens would 
| have wiſhed for. Can there be a fairer, more 


Honourable mode, than that fixed on by the 


treaty ? It is likely they would have been con- 
tented, if George and Pitt had been made to 

aſk pardon of their Majeſties the ſovereigns of 
America. Ido not think it is at all improbable 
that they might believe, that this was. eaſy for 


Mr. Jay to accompliſh. They have been ſo | 


long cozened and cajoled by their public /er- 
wants, as ſome of their. ma/ters, have. the com- 
plaiſance to call themſelves, that they begin 
to think themſelves the ſovereigns, not only of 
the United States, but of the univerſe. _ 
What do they mean by the mode of indem- 
nification bearing no proportion to the /ummery 
meihod, adopted for the ſatisfaction of Britiſh 
claims? Can any method be too ſummary in 
the payment of debts, that have been due for 
rwenty years ? I think not. However, as I 
have already obſerved, ſummary or not ſum- 
mary, the method is exactly the fame as that 


tak 


adopted far the ſatisfaction of American claims, 
and, therefore, if you have Treaſon to com- 
plain, ſo have the Britiſh, wo this would be 

ſingular, indeed. 6 

Art. VIII. Provides 8 — the. payment, oe. 
of the above mentioned commiſſioner r. 

. This article hat had the band fortune to cfeaps 

ure. 

rains IX. Stipulates, that the lecke of Gragh 
Britain holding lands in be United States, and 
the citizens of the United States now. holding lands in 


the dominions of his Britannic Majeſty, ſhall con-. 


tinue to hald them, and, in that. reſpects 2205 | 


” lands, Mall not be regarded as aliens. 


The Boſton 'Town-meeting. citizens ſay no- 
thing about this article. It was for ſome days 
a ſubject of newſpaper abuſe; but the oppofers 
| ſoon began to perceive, that they were fight- 
ing againſt nothing; the article not being made 
to introduce a new ſyſtem, but merely to efta« 
bliſh an old one. 

Art. X. Stipulates, that 9 0 the debts due 

: from individuals of the one nation to the individuals 
. the ather, nor ſhares, nor money which they may. 

ave in the public Funds, er in the public or private. 
banks, ſhall ever, in any event of war, or. nati- 
tional differences, be ſequeltered or confiſcated. _ 

That people who diſapprove. of paying debts. 
that have been due twenty years, ſhould alſo 
r of Kar article is not at all ſurpri- 
ſing; accordi the citizens of the Boſton 
| Town. SO oo difapprove of it; be. 
«* cauſe,” ſay they, the exercile of this 
« Te, * right to confiſcate Bok may con- 


of of, $4 


4 tizens;”* 

Tt is well 33 © ny will be "OY remem- 
bered too) that, before Mr. Jay 1 
for England, a reſolution was entered into 
by the Houſe of Repreſentatives, on the motion 
of Mr. Dayton, to ſequeſter all debts and 
funds, the property of * Britiſh ſubjects: 
The article before us guards againſt this, and 


as there was not an honeſt man in the Uni- 


on (a majority of the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
excepted), who did not execrate Mr. Dayton's 
_ plundering motion, as it was called, fo, I be- 
lieve there is not one of that deſeription, who 
does not moſt cordially approve of the article 
Which will, for the future, render ſuch moti- 
ons abortive. | 

It was eaſy to foreſee that the King of Great 
Britain would never come to any arrange 
ment, without a proviſion of this kind. It 
would have been much better for his ſubjecte 
to break off all communication with you 
at once, than to have not only their profits 
but their capitals depending on the arbitrary 
will of your government. Where would 
be the ſecurity of merchants trading to this 
country, if the debts due them might at any 
time be ſeized to pay for damages, received by 
Americans from ſomebody elſe. e 

Credit is with nations as with individuals; | 
while unimpaired it is almoſt unbounded, it 
can perform any thing; but one ſingle 
r ſtep, and it is blaſted, i it is * 


. 553 47 1 | 
Four credit has ſuffered much from the mo: 

tion of Mr. Dayton, and had the ſequeſtra- 
tion become a law, or had the mercantile 
world been left in doubt concerning what might 
happen in future, one half of the great capitals 
that now give wings to your commerce. 
would have found their way to other countries; 
Riches ſeek ſecurity, as rivers ſeek the ſea. 

It is pretended by the Town- meeting; that 
a power to confiſcate might contribute 10 the 
peace the country. This was certainly a very 
curious reaſon on which to found an objection 
to the article, and not leſs ſo, as coming from 
a faction, who have conſtantly cenſured the 
Prefident for not joining France in the preſent 
zwar. But, in place of contributing to the 
peace of the country, would it not be an eternak 
ſource of war? and is not this the true rea- 
ſon why all the old committemen, privateerſmen, 
and confſcators are loath to abandon it? 
I think ſo. It is to be ſuppoſed that the Con- 
greſs will, for ſome years, conſiſt, partly, 
of men who would prefer the glutting of theit 
impotent revenge to the good of their country; 
and of others who, while your connexions with 
France continue, will, for ſolid reaſons too evi- 
dent to need a mention, prefer her intereſts 
to yours. Theſe men will ever ſeek a quar- 
rel with Great Britain. With reſpect to war, 
however, they will be cautious, as far as open 
profeſſions go. The people have not yet for- 
got what war is. But, armed with confiſcating 
powers, they would brandiſh them at every 
turn; and plunder is a thing that pleaſes the 
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-opulace: fo much better than fighting, it is ſo 


much eaſier to beat in the door of a ſcrutoire, 


than to beat a Britiſh fleet or army, there is very 
little fear of their confiſcating meaſures being ap- 


proved of by the majority in number. But, would 


all end Nas Would the Britiſh look tamely 


on? Lam of opinion they would not. If the 


"© 


object of Great Britain, in offending you, ſhould 
be to provoke a war, ſhe would diſregard 
five or ſix millions of dollars; ſhould it not 
be war, an act of ſequeſtration or confiſcation 
would certainly produce a war. Thus, in both 
_ caſes, you would have war, and with this dif- 
advantage, that you would give your enemy a 
a fair-pretext ; from being the injured party, 

ou would become the aggreſſors, unite every 
| Jon and hand againſt you in Great Britain, 
and excite the. n an ton adhd oh other 


nations. 


Io ſay that you hows no other means of de- 
fending the rights and property of your ci- 
„ tizens,” is beyond expreſſion degrading ; 


> but the Town-meeting are not ſingular in this 


opinion. A writer in the Aurora of Philadel- 
252. obſerves, that confiſcation may be re- 

&« garded as the American weapon of defence, 
“ and that to abandon it, is an outrage on 
& humanity, policy, juſtice, and natural right.” 


What! a nation of ſovereigns no Weapon of 


— 


defence but that of a ſwindler! Tell us no 
more, then, that you are a great people; give 
up all pretenſion to a place among the nations 
of the earth, for none of them have ever avow- 


ed ſo vile, and puſilanimous a principle. 
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& Jubice is e 9. cba you have ſtipu- 
lated not to make the innocent ſuffer for the miſ- 
deeds of the guilty! Becauſe you have engag- 
ed not to ruin f 2 honeſt individuals for in- 
juries received from a nation; you Have outrag- 
ed humanity! Ah! you preachers of humanity, 
I never liked you, and now [ hate Your from #7. 
- foul. | 
The capture” (ay the T "own-nieeting in - 
another of their | reſolutions) * The capture 
4 of the veſſels and property was a national con- 
tern.“ Here, then, there is a-good feaſon for 
| depreciating Mr. Dayton s motion, in place of 
approving of it: But, Franklin has ſomething 
ſo very ſtriking on this ſubject, that it muſt not 
be paſſed over in ſilence. In one place he 
blames the Preſident for preventing the adop- 
tion of Mr. Dayton reſolution, which he 
calls a dignified - meaſure ; and in another place, 
ſpeaking of the indeninity obtained by the _ 
he ſays, © The aggreſſion was an offence a- 
% gainſt the nation, and therefore #0 private 
« compenſation ought to be deemed competent. 
* As the depredations dn our commerce and 
« the indignities offered to our flag, were 
& a national outrage, nothing ſhort of national 
| & ſatisfaion ought to be admitted. The pi- 
« racies of Great Britain were committed un- 
2 der the authority of the government, the 
government therefore ought to be anſtwerable for 
& hem.” And yet, the ſame man that has made 
this plain, unequivocal declaration, has _ 
Src; VS it was a NEO 9 — 7 8 8 
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ſeize the property of innocent individuals, lodg- 
ed in the banks, and the funds of this coun- 

- try, or in the hands of their friends! He has 
declared it to be a dignified meaſure, to rifle 
A the bureau of the merchant, pry into the ſe- 
= cCrets of | the friend, ſand ion the proceedings of 
+ the villain, and forbid the honeſt man to pay 

| his debts. 
One thing. ahve all, ought: to be con- 
ar on this ſubjec: that an act of ſequeſtra- 
tion or | confiſcation muſt ever fail in its 
operation, or eſtabliſh: the moſt conſummate 
_ tyranny. Do theſe humane citizens think, that | 
I, for example, would give up what had been 
enendted to me by a friend, or what I owed 
to a correſpondent ? No; I ſhould look upon 
the oaths they might impoſe on me, as taken 
with a dagger at my breaſt, In ſhort, their 
plundering law, could never be put in execu- 
tion, except under we enment of a French 
Convention. 1 
Art. XI. I. only. an introduftion tothe following | 
onet. = 
4s AFL XII. Is to be the ſubject if a future nego· 
ph en, and, therefore, is not a part of the ain, as 
approved of 'by the Senate. 91 
5 | Art. XIII. Conſents, that the citizens of the 

8 United States may carry on a free trade to and 
from the Britiſh territories in India, but they mißt 

carry the merchandiſe e in the ſaid DE | 

ries, to ſome part of the United States, and that the 

citizens of the United States cannot ſettle in the ſaid 

territories, er go into the interior of the country with- 
ou . permiſſion from the government there- 

3 5 | 
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To this the Town meeting object; © be- 
cc cauſe the commerce we have hitherto en- 
6 joyed in India, in common with other nations, 
cc js ſo reſtricted by this article, that, in future, 
5 jt will be of little or no benefit to our ci- 
<< tizens. This objection ſeems to have been 
founded on a miſtake (perhaps a willful one), 
that has been propagated with a. good deal 
of induſtry ; that this article prevents you 

from re-exporting the merchandiſe brought 
„ from the | Britiſh | territories in India.“ 
It was excuſable in the citizen to follow 
up this error, becauſe: they either did not, or 
could not, read the treaty ;- but, I hope, they 
will now take my word, and affure themſelves, 
that if ever any of them ſhould: acquire pro- 
perty enough to be concerned in mercantile 
affairs, and ſhould receive a cargo from India, 
3 ay ſhip. it off again as ſoon as they 
| F Art. XIV. and XV. $:ipulate for à free inter- 
_ courſe between the Britiſh dominions in Europe and 
the United States. The advantages are perfectiy 
reciprocal, at far as they" can be rendered ſo by 
treaty, T he two parties agree that no higher” du- 


ties ſhall be paid by the ſhips or merchandiſe of the 


one party in tbe ports of the other, than” ſuch -as 
are paid by the like veſſels and merchandiſe of all 
other nations. This is the principal object of theſe 
articles; but there are ſome particular ftipulaticns 
reſpecting the equalization of duties, Fc. in which 
Great Britain appears to have -reſerved to itſelf 
a trifling advantage. - VV 
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To. dues articles the. Town-meetin g have 
ſome . particular | objeQions ; but as - theſe 
are founded upon an opinion, expreſſed after- 
wards in a general objection, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the general objectien only. 
** Becauſe the nature and extent of the exports 
aof the United States are ſuch, that in all their 
« ſtipulations with foreign nations they have it 
ein their power to ſecure a perfect reciprocity 
ol intercourſe, not only with the home do- 
e minions of ſuch nations, but with all n 
colonial poſſeſſions . 

It is firſt neceſſary to e that, what 


Ei theſe citizens mean by reciprocity, goes a lit- 


tle beyond the common acceptation of that term. 
They da nat mean, an advantage for an advan- 
tage, they mean all the advantage on their 
ſide, and none on the other; they mean, 
that all the ports of all the nations with whom 
they trade ought to be as free for them as 

for the ſubjects of thoſe. nations; they mean, 
that other nations ſhould maintain fleets and 
armies to keep up colonial poſſeſſions, and that 


they ſhould reap the profit of them; in ſhort, 


they mean, that all the poor ſulhjectt in the world 
are made for the citizens of the United States 
to domineer over. Nor is it much to be won- 
dered at that they ſhould entertain theſe lofty 
Preteuſions. if we conſider how they have been 
becitizened and beſovereigned up within theſe few 
years. One half of them believe, that it is in 
their ee to ur he whole world, when 
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hat the Preſident would not let them go tg 
take Canada, Nova Scotia and the Weſt Indies; 
nor would they have been paciſied, if they had 
not been aſſured, that they ſhould. have them 
all in a hundred years time.” 

This is all very well for theſe Clizentfoverelyn; 
and Sovereign: citizens; ; but for you who, [ hope, 
have no pretenſion to this kind of civic royalty, 
it becomes yu to hows and think like reaſonable 
creatures. | CRONE AY >” 

Before 1 go g0 any Weiten 1 muſt- notice whine: 
| Franklin ſays on the ſubſect. „ The articles 
6 of commerce in the United States are gene- 
80 rally the neceſſaries of life; few of i its luxu- 
+ ries are born, or cultivated among us; does it 
appear, then, that a commercial treaty is ne- 
< ceſſary to afford an out. let to things of the firſt 
% frequiſition? It is a fact well aſcertained, that 
e the Weſt India Iflands are in aftate of depen- 

Fe: dence among 1, e by means of this 


& a8 mall d a treaty with Great Brika ain 
& wholly ſuperfluous. It is equally aſcertai 
& that in our commerce with Great Britain 
_ © herſelf, the balance of trade is conſiderably 
% in her. favour, and from this circumſtance. 
< likewiſe ſhe would be induced to reciprocate 
L intereſts, without a commercial treaty, 
« were thoſe means purſued which are in our pow-. 
op” Now, to know the real value of the 
term reciprocity, take the following ſentences. 
Vue cede an advantage for an advantage ceded 
«7 us, whence the boaſt of a ireaty? ' © She 
8 (Great Britain) can grant us no commercial 


" 
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<<. priveleges that our ſituation does not enable 
„us to'exa&; why then wave the moſt import. 
ant demands, . to obtain a grant of commer. 
<.cial advantages, which we could compel? 
This is the language of all the Patriots oh the 
preſent day. - 
If what the Patriot, lay be true, then, you 

have it in your power to exact from Great 

Britain what conditions you pleaſe; iſt. be- 

cauſe your articles of exportation are, in great 
part, neceſſaries of life; ad. becauſe the Britiſh 
Welt Indies are in a ſtate of dependence on 
you; 3d. becauſe the balance of trade with 
Great Britain is greatly in her favou.. 
1. Beauſe your articles of exportation are in | 
great x neceſſaries , life. This idea is ori- 
gSinally of the populace, who look upon every 

darrel of proviſion ſhipped off to the Weſt In- 
dies, or elſe Where, as ſo much loſs to them 

ſelves, and as a kind of alms to keep the poor fo- 
reign devils from ſtarving: and, in return for 

this generoſity on their part, they imagine they 
have the power to compel the beggars to do juſt 
What they pleaſe. From the populace it 
föound its way into Congreſs, under the auſpi- 
ces of a member of that body who made it the 


ground work of his famous reſolutions, intended 


to force Great Britain to yield you commer- 
cial advantages. No wonder, then, that it 
. ſhould now be taken up by Franklin, and all 
the oppoſers of the treaty. They cannot con- 
ceive how a nation, to whom you throw a mor- 
ſel of bread when you e e ye” re · 
fuſe 725 * thing. 1 


„„ 
That your exports being, in great part, ne- 
ceflaries of life (that is eatables) ought to give 
you a preference in commercial relations, is an 
error, and not the leſs ſo for being a popular one. 
Commodities being eatables may give the ſel- 
ler a preference in a town during the time of a 
ſeige, but not in the great world of com- 
merce. It is as neceſſary for you to ſell your 
produce as for x toy-man to ſell his toys. If 
they rot in your ſtores their being neceffaries of 
life will not diminiſh the loſs.” If the land is 
obliged to lie fallow,” the mill ſtand Mill, and 
the veſſels rot at the wharfs, little ſatisfaction 
will it be to the farmer, the miller and the 
merchant, that they all uſed to be employed 
in cultivating and diſtributing the neceſſa- 
ries of life. When a man is reduced to begga- 
ry for want of a vent for his goods, it ſignifies 
not a farthing to him, whether theſe goods were 
neceflaries of life, or luxuries. No; it is the 
pecuniary. gains, ariſing from trading with a 
nation, which ought to give, or which can give, 
that nation a right, or a power, to exact com- 
mercial advantages; and not the nature of the 
merchandize ſhe has to export. | 
2. Becauſe the Britiſh Weſt Indies are in a fate 
of dependence upon you. For my part, I cannot 
conceive how they make out this Hate of depen- 
. dence. The exportation of your articles being 
as neceffary to you as the importation of them 
is to the Iflands, you depend upon them, 
as much as they depend upon you. You re- 
ceive Sugar, Molaſſes, Coffee, and Rum, from 
the Iſlands ; theſe, too, are neceſſaries of life; 
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and ſoak a8 you could not poſſibly do withöut: 


EE I eannot pretend to ſay what proportion your 
=: imports from the Iſlands, bear to your-exports 
| ä to them; but there muſt be a balance of trade 
either for or againſt vou. If the balance be 

againſt you, you receive more of the neceſſa- 

| ries; of, life from the » Iſlands, than you carry 
. to them, and they cannòt, then, be in a ſtate of 
dependence, on that account: if the balance 

be in your favour, then the trade is an advan- 

| | ttageous one for you, and, if it makes a depen- 
E ' dence on either fide; it makes you dependent 
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on the Iſlands. Obſerve here, that the Patriots | 


ſuppoſe you have the power of compelling Great 

Britain to do what you pleaſe, becauſe, in 

| her trade with you, the balance is: greatly: in het 

1 . Favour, and becauſe, in your. trade with the 
MMeſt Indies, the balance it in your Favour; Thus 
tie Weſt India Iſlands are in a ſtate of de- 
= pendence on you, becauſe you gain by them; 
| Fo and Great Britain is in the ſame ſtate becauſe 
ſhe gains by you! No wonder the citizens of the 


- rei . 
5 Breauſe the ee « ale 101 th. ral” 
Britain is greatly in her favour." | This balance 
of trade, aſſert the Patriots, is to give you what 
terms you pleaſe to exact, & if you purſue the 
© means that, are in your power.“ Theſe. 
means are Probibiting the importation: of Britiſh 
_ merchandizes ; and this, they aſſert, would do 
her much more harm than it would you. A bets 
ter reaſon of action than this might, perhaps, 
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United ares mould think themſelves foye 


be found; but as it ſeems to be a favourite 
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To 


one with them, and, indeed, the only one by 
which they are actuated, 1 ſhall take them up 


upon it, and endeavour to convince you, that 


they are miſtaken. _ | 
1 will ſuppoſe, with the Patriots, that the 


manufactures you receive from Great Britain 
are not neceſſary to you. I will ſuppoſe 


that you have the capitals and raw materials for 


_ eſtabliſhing manufactories of your own; I will 
_ ſuppoſe one third of yourpeaſants (I beg pardon, | 
1 meant Yeomen) and, ſailors changed by a pre/to 

Into weavers, combers, fullers, whitefmiths, | 


&c. &c; I will ſuppoſe the manufaQtories going 
on, and all of you inſpired with patriotiſm e- 
nough to be happy, dreſs'd in the work of their 
hands; I will ſuppoſe, in ſhort, that you no 


longer ſtand in need of Britiſh manufactures. 
This is allowing my adverſaries every thing they 
can aſk, and all I aſk of them in' return, is, 
to e me, that Great Britain ſtands in no 


need of your manufactures. If they do not re- 


fuſe me this, as, I think, they cannot, I have not 
the leaſt doubt but I {hall prove, that cutting 
off all communication between the countries, 


would! injure you more than Great Britain. 
The imports being prohibited on each ſide, 


and both being able to do without them, the 


injury muſt ariſe from the ſtoppage being 


put to the exports ; and as Great Britain ſells 
you much more than you fell her, the Patriots 


maintain, that this ſtoppage would do her more 


harm than it would you. This was the ſhield 
and buckler of Mr. Madiſon. He com- 
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pared the United States to a country gentleman 
and Great Britain to a pedlar; and declared, 
that you. might do without her, wut. that ſhe 
could not do without you. 

How illuſive this is we ſhall ſee in a minute. 
It is a maxim in commerce, 'that the exports 
of a nation are the ſource of her me and 
that, in proportion as you take from that 
| ſource, ſhe is injured and enfeebled ; hence 
it follows, that cutting off the communica- 
tion between Great Britain and you would in- 


jure her more than you, in proportion to the 


balance now in her favour ; that is to ſay, if 
the total "of her exports and the total of your ex- 
ports were to the ſame amount. But this is far 
from being the caſe : your exports amount 


to no more than 20 millions of dollars, or there- 
abouts, 9 millions of which go to Great Pri- 


tain and her dominions, while the exports of 
Great Britain amount to 100 millions of dol- 
lars, no more than 15 millions of which come 
to the United States. Suppoſe, then, all 
communication cut off at once ; you would loſe 
9 twentieths of your exports, while Great Bri- 
tain would loſe only 15 hundredths of | hers : 
ſo that, if there be any truth in arithmetic, you 
would injure yourſelves three times as much as 
ye would her. 

- Theſe conſiderations will, | of oe beer 
no weight with the honeſt ſtipendiaries of 
ö ; but with thoſe whoſe only deſire, is 
to injure Great Britain more than the United 
States, * voghe to have ſome weight. 


r 

If what I have advanced on the ſubject be 
correct, © the nature 1 extent of your ex- 
ports“ do not give you a power to demand, to 
&© 2xad, to compel,” what conditions you pleaſe 
in your commercial relations with Great Britain; 
and it follows, of courſe, that Franklin and the 
citizens of Boſton Town-meeting are miſtaken. 

Act. XVI. Relates to conſuls. N 

This article has not been meddled with, a 
et. 
N Art. XVII. Permits, or r rather PAST . 
pulates for what is allowed by the law of nations, - 
the ſeizing of an enemies n on board the 


33 veſſels of either par. If 

f Art. X VIII. Specifies what are contraband arti- 
cos, and ſettles. an Honourable. and 0 / hos | 
1 of ſeizure, | 
it | As theſe two articles have been objected ts, 
„dy nobody but the agents of France, as they 


ſeem to affect the French more than any. body 
elſe, and as that auguſt diet, the Convention, 
may be at this time debating on the ſubject, it 
would be preſumption in the extreme bow me 
to hazard an opinion on it. 

Art. XIX. Provides for the protedtion of the at 
ſels and property of the / ubjetts aud citizens ox the 
contractin g partie. | 

I have heard nothing urged againſt this ar- 
ticle. IN | 
"AE XJ. Stipulates that the two cotrafing 
parties will not only refuſe to receive pirates into 
their ports, c. but that they will do the ut- 
% in their pour to Ne them to alas 1 5 
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Without objeRion ; 5 for any thing 1 have 
heard. | 

Art. XXI. Stipulates, this the ſubjefts and ci. 


tizens of each H the contracting parties ſhall not com. 
mit violence on thoſe of the other party, nor ſerve in 


the fleets or armies, or accept of cop ons from its. 


_ enemies. 


Some of the friends of neatralley object to this, 
as it prevents them from aſſiſting the French, 
and from making war upon Great. Britain for 
the future, under the cloak of neutrality. | 
Art. XXII. Stipulates, that no act of repriſal 
Hall take place - between the parties, unleſs juſtice 


5 has firſt been demanded, and Haſad, or unreaſon- 


bis f. delayed. 
his is oppoſed by the friends of ſequeſtration 


- and confiſcation, as it would give people time 


ro ſhelter their property from the claws of the 
Patriots. © 
Art. XXIII, XXIV, and XXV. b cer: 
tain regulations concerning ſhips of war, privateers, 
and prizes taken from the enemies of the rae 
ing parties. _ 

Much was ſaid about thefe articles, il it 
5 proved that they were copied from the trea- 
y of commerce made between France and 


Lage ſince the American war; ſince your 
treaty with France. This was a circumſtance. 


that the Patriots, who are none of the beſt read 
in ſuch things, were not aware of. 

Art. XX VI. Provides for the - ſecurity and tran 
quitity of the ſubjefts and citizens of the two parties, 


7 living in the territory 4 each 99 80 at the arms. 
eut of a War. | 
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This 3 has r cenſure. 
. Art. XXVII. Stipulates for the giving up of 


murderers and forgers. 
This article has been: the innocent cauſe of 


much alarm. The Patriots, lately import ed 


from Great Britain and Ireland, and ſeveral 


members of the Democratic ſocieties in this 
country, were afraid that it was to have a retro- 


ſpeftive effect. Upon receiving an aſſurance 
to the contrary, their fears are in ſome mea- 
ſure diſſipated ; but they nevertheleſs oppoſe _ 
the treaty, on this account, with all their 

might. A writer (and I am miſtaken if he be; 
not the ſame who has drawn up a certain peti- 


tion to the Preſident) affirmed in one of your 


papers, a few days ago, that this article was 


F a cruel ſtab to the eee of the people, 
_ <. and militates againſt the /aw of nature“ 


From the deſcription of the perſons who. 
have hitherto: oppoſed the treaty, and from the 
futillity of the reaſons they have given for their 
oppoſition, there is every reaſon to imagine, that 
great part of them object (in the bottom of 
their hearts) to this article only. If this be 
the caſe, it is pity the article was introduced. 


Forgers and murderers, if left to themſelves for 


a time after their flight, would not fail to meet 
the fate, which the article was made to inſure 
to them, and it is little matter in what ehe 
they ſuffer. | 

Ns XXVIII. Relates 10 ho duration of the fore-. 


going ones, and the ratification of the treaty. 


This article, which ends the treaty, is of 
ſuch a nature as to admit of no 8 


? 
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Now, you will obſerve, that it is not my in- 


tention to-render this treaty palatable to you ; I 


ſhall not infiſt, therefore, that the terms of it are 


- as advantageous as you might wiſh, or expect 


them to be; but inſiſt that they areas advan- 
tageous as you ought to have expected. Great 
Britain grants you favours, ſhe has never grant- 
tel to any other nation; and that no other 


nation, not even your Siſter Republic, has 


granted you. Nor can it be ſaid, that, in re- 
turn, you grant her favours, which you have not 
granted to other nations ; ſeveral favours, grant- 


ed to France, you. have ſtill withheld from 


Great Britain, even if the preſent treaty goes 


ceive favours, as it has been Sly aſſerted, 


Gut the grants them. 
Had the terms of the treaty been ſo decidely 


into effect. Great Britain does not, then, re- 


4 


ar to the United States as to deſtroy 


every principle of reciprocity, it might, perhaps,.. 
have eſcaped much of the cenſure that has been 
paſſed. on it; but would any man of diſcern- 
ment have deen pleaſed with ſuch a treaty? 25 
Would he have feen init the foundation of a 
laſting peace? No; he would have ſafpefted | 
that it had been yielded to, in a moment of em- 
barraſſment, merely to amuſe you, till a 
change of circumſtances would enable Great 
Britain to aſſume another tone, and refuſe 
you every thing; and, whatever your dema- 
gogues may ſay to the contrary, ſuch, a change 


was near at hand. 


I cannot diſmiſs this part of Ny ſubjeR, 2 
without N that Charles Fox made, in 


5 { 0g ] 
the Britiſh' Parliament, exactly the ſame objec- 
tions to the treaty, as the Patriots in this coun- 
try have made. It was humiliating to Great 
Britain, he ſaid. Unfortunate, indeed, muſt 
be the negociators, who have made a treaty 
humiliating to both the contracting parties! 

Mr. Fox's cenſure is the beſt comment in the 
world on that of the American Patriots, and | 
5 theirs n hs... 5 5 5 
I now come to the third object of the re = 
1 Franklin: the conduct of the Preſident I 
relative to the treaty. | 
III. That ſuppoſing the terms of the treaty 
to be what every good American ought to ap- 
prove, yet the conduct of the Preſident, 
relative to the negociation and promulgation 
of it, has been highly improper, and even 
monarchical, and for which he deſerves to be | 
impeached. et | 
Franklin has not obliged the ol ub ar- 
ticles of impeachment regularly drawn up; 
but, as far as can be gathered from his letters, * 
he would have the Chief Magiſtrate of the 
Union impeached; ift. for having appointed 
Mr. Jay as Envoy extraordinary; 2d. for 
having appointed an Envoy extraordinary, on 
this occaſion, contrary to the opinion of the 
| - Houſe of Repreſentatives and of the Democratic 
Society; 3d. for his reſerve towards the Senate, 
previous to Mr. Jay's departure; 4th. for his 
reſerve towards the people; and, 5th. for 
having evaded a new treaty with France, while 
he courted one with S Britain. 


— 


departments of government ſhould be kept diſ- 


No mo | 
The firſt of theſe, the appointing of Mr. Jay 


as Envoy extraordinary, is declared to be un- 


conſtitutional. *©* The Man of the people,” ſays 


% Franklin, it was believed, would not have 


„ conſented to, much leſs have originated 


* a miſſion, hoſtile to the Conſtitution, un- 
friendly to the functions of the legiſlature, and 
* inlulting to a Great people, e a- 
c gainſt tyrants. The appointment of the 
Chief Juſtice of the United States as Envoy 


extraordinary, to the court of Great Britain, 
, put to defiance the compact under which we 


have aſſociated, and made the will of the Ex- 


e ecutive paramount to the general will of the 


* people. The principle laid down by this ap- 


* pointment, ſtrikes at the root of our civil 
“ ſecurity ; nay, it aims a deadly blow at liberty 


<« itſeli.” The word unconſtitutional is, with 
the oppoſers of the government, a word of 
vaſt import: it means any thing they pleaſe 


to have it mean. In their acceptation of the 


word, therefore, I cannot pretend to ſay that 
the conduct of the Preſident, in appointing 


Mr. Jay, was not unconſtitutional; but if un- 


conſtitutional be allowed to mean, ſomething con- 


trary to the Conſtitution, I think it would be ve- 


ry difficult to prove, that the appointment was 
unconſtitutional; tor, certain it is, there is no 
article in the Conſtitution, that forbids, either 
litterally or by implication, the employing of a 
Chief Juſtice of the United States on an extraor- 
dinary embaſſy. The Conſtiution,“ ſays 
Franklin, has provided, that the different 


„ 


— 
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e tinct, and, conſequently, to unite them is 4 


& violation of it, and an encroachment an the 
&© liberties of the people, guaranteed by that 


* inſtrument.—The appointment of John Jay, 


&© Chief Juſtice of the United States, as Envoy 
&© Extraordinary to the court of Great Britain, 
is contrary to the ſpirit and meaning of the. 


Conſtitution; as it | unites in the ſame 


“ perſon judicial and legiſlative functions.“ If 


as it is here afferted, the Preſident had united 


the judicial with the legiſlative functions, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that he would have depart- 
ed from the ſpirit and meaning of the Conſti- 
tution; but, has the mere negociation 


of a treaty any thing to do with the legiſlative 


fünctions? It appears to me not. Treaties 
are the ſupreme law of the land, and, therefore, 
the ſanctioning of them, the making of them 


laws, is a legiſlative act; but the mere draw- 


ing of them up, the preparing of them for 


the diſcuſſion of the legiſlature, is no legiſſa- 


tution makes negociating a legiſlative act, 


tive akt at all. 


If negoeiating be a legiſlative act, it naturallß 


follows, that nobody hut the legiſlature, or 


ſome member or members of it, could be em- 
ployed in a negoctation ; and the Conſtitution 
expteſsly provides, that, © no member of 
<« Congreſs ſhall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil 


office; under the authority of the United States 
„ which ſhall have been created during ſuch 


te time.” Thus then if the /pirit of the Conſti- 
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and, conſequent] y, requires a legiſlator to nego- 
ciatea treaty, and the latter poſitively: forbids 
it, the whole clauſe reſpecting treaties is ſu- 

perfluous, for there ought never to be Any ſuch 
thing as treaties. 5 
When the. ſecretary 'of either department. 
brings forward a plan for the conſideration of 
| Congrels, does he act in a legiſlative capacity? 
Aud what more is an unratified treaty? In ſhort, 
if a negociator acts in a legillative capacity, ſo 
does every petitioner ; nay, 5 . and 

printer, employed by Congreſs. „ 
I. be Chief Taltice is further Bed to 2s. 


1 an Envoy Extraordinary; on this occaſion, be- 


cauſe, ! treaties being the ſupreme law of the 
8 land, it becomes the duty of the judiciary to 
5 « expound and apply them, and, therefore, to 
permit an officer in that department to ſhare. 
“ in their formation, is to unite diſtinct functi- 
* ons, tends to level rhe barriers of our free- 
« dom? and to eſtabliſh precedents pregnant 
« with danger.” If the mere formations of 
laws by gentlemen of the bar tends to level the 
barriers of your freedom, I am afraid the 
barriers of your freedom are already levelled ; 
for I believe, there are very few laws that do TH 
not paſs. through their hands, or concerning 
which their advice is not aſked, before they 
are ſanctioned. Franklin (perkaps through ig- 
norance) confounds the formation with the ma- 
ing of a law; how eſſentially they differ leave 
you to determine. . oY 
To object to the Chief Juſtice as a Wage e Ry 
becauſe i it would become his duty to expound 
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and apply the treaty he was to negociate, 
is what I ſhould expect from nobody but Frank- 
iin or ſome one of his faction. Was ever a 
man, before, ſuppoſed to be leſs capable of ex- 
pounding and applying a law, becauſe he had 
aſſiſted in framing it? Or was he, on that ac- 
1 ever ſuppoſed to be leſs deſirous of ſee- 


it duly and faithfully executed? Purſue 


N 52 monſtrous maxim, and ſee where it will end. 
If it be unſafe to truſt the expounding and ap- 


plying of a law to him Who has aſſiſted in fra- © 


ming it, muſt it not be much more unfafe to truſt 
the expounding and application of it to thoſe 
who have aſſiſted in making it? And, is it not, 


then, unſafe to admit gentlemen of 'the law i in- 


to Congrels, without incapaciating them from 


leading at the bar, or, at leaſt, from becoming 


judges, for ever after? Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
that one of the preſent Senators were to be ap- 
pointed Chief Juſtice in the room of Mr. Jay, 
would he not have to expound and apply the 

treaty which he has juſt aſſiſted, in making ? 


And ſhould ſome of the gentlemen of the other 


— 


houſe be, at a future period, appointed judges of 


the ſupreme court, would they not have to ap- 


ply the laws, which, as legiflators, they have 


aſſiſted in making? Should a commander in 
chief propoſe to Congreſs a plan for the regula- 
tion of the troops, and ſhould it become 2 law, 


would it be ſaid, that the General had united 
the legiſlative with the military functions, and 
that he ought to be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 


as unfit to expound and apply the law which he 


E 


had 8 The principle of Franklin, if a 
dopted, would render it abſolutely. impoſſible | 
for the Congreſs to avail themſelves of the ta · 
135 or Miegrity of-any one out of their own 
- DOQY, ' 
But, at any rate, had this objection dens mall | 
founded; had there been cauſe to fear the F 
| conſequences of leaving the treaty to be ex- 
pounded and applied by him who had aſſiſted 
in framing it, the danger is now over: Mr. Jay 
is no more Chief Juſtice; the freemen of the 
State of New York knew how to eſtimate his 
merit rather better than Franklin. Fortune 
ſeems to have lent a hand in depriving the ene- 
mies of the government of all grounds of com- 
plaint, and yet they make a hift to Kerr the 
VDnion in an uproar. 

Another objection to ſending the Chief Juſ.- 
tice on this miſſion, is, that 4 Pre/dent might | 
thereby eſcape from the hands of juſtice, or, at 
leaſt, elude a trial: From the nature,” fays 
5 F -* and terms of an impeachment a- 
*« gainſt a Preſident of the United States, it is 
not only neceſſary that the Chief Juſtice of 
the United States ſhould. prefide in the Se- 
“ nate, but that he ſhould be above. the. bias 
_ © which the honour and emolument i in the gift 
e of the Executive might create. lis true, 
the conſtitution ſays, that, © when the Preſi- 
dent of the United States | is tried, the Chief 
“ Juſtice ſhall preſide.” But, waving the in- 
ſolence and moſt patriotic ingratitude of this in- 
ſinuation; admitting your Preſident to be 
5 Phat Franklin would make you pekere be 18, 


A 
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and that the neceſſity of impeaching him was 

a thing to be expected, I cannot perceive any 
great inconvenience that could ariſe from the 
abſence of the Chief Juſtice. The Preſident 


could not be impeached before the opening of 
_ Congreſs, and, by that time, it was reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe, that the object of the extraordinary 
miſſion would be accompliſhed, and the Envoy 
ready to return. An impeachment againſt the 
Preſident could hardly be hurried on in ſuch a 
manner as not to leave an interval of four 
months between his accuſation and trial, a 
ſpace quite ſufficient for recalling the Chief Juſ- 
tice, And as to the bias, that the honour and 
emolument attached to the office of Envoy 
might create in favour of the culprit Preſident, 
that could not be very powerful, becauſe, the of- 
fice of Envoy muſt ceaſe, before the Chief Juſ- 
tice could enter on his functions as Judge on 
the Preſident; and Franklin ought to know by 
his own heart, that gratitude for paſi ſervices 
would have but very little weight in favour of 
the offender, ' 4 „ 
There is one objection remaining, which, if 
well founded, is really of a ſerious nature. 
Franklin poſitively aſſerts, that the appoint- 
ment of the Envoy Extraordinary was ſtrongly 
proteſted againit by a very reſpectable minority 
of the Senate; and not by them alone, but 
— the Democratic Society of Pennſylvania alſo ! 
That this reſpectable minority ſhould coin- 
cide in fentiment with the [Pennſylvania 
democratic ſociety is, indeed, a circum- 
ſtance that deſerves ta be well attended to; 


— 
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5 and, ad PEER it has had, and will yet bare, 
: due weight with the Ren dent. 3 


How it came into the head of Franklin 40 


introduce his club on this occafion, it is not 

eaſy to imagine. He does not pretend, I hope, 
that there is ſomething unconſtitutional here 
alſo? The Conſtitution ſays, that the Preſident 


ſhall take the advice of the Senate, but it is to- 


tally ſilent with reſpe& to the democratic ſoci- 


ety of Pennſylvania. Mightily “ alarming,” 


indeed, that the Preſident ſhould not conſult 
this club af butchers,” tinkers, broken huk. 
ſters, and tranſatlantic traitors! Had he want - 
ed a fellow to fell an ox or mend a kettle, to 
bilk his creditors or blow up an inſurrection, 


he would have done well to addreſs himſelf to 


the democratic ſociety of Pennſylvania for ad- 
vice; but to aſk their advice in the appoint- 


ment of an Envoy Extraordinary would have 


been as prepoſterous as conſulting the devil in 
the choice of a Miniſter of the Goſpel. 
I have now anſwered, and I hope to your 
_ fatisfaction, what Franklin calls his con/tituti- 
onal abjections to the appointment of Mr. Jay as 
Envoy Extraordinary : it remains for me to 


take notice of one of a more perſonal nature. 


- Franklin, conſcious. that Mr. Fay's charac- 


ter for wiſdom and integrity was -unimpeacha- 
ble, has conjured up againſt him an opinion, 
which he gave ſome time ago, concerning the 
Weſtern Poſts. He ſays: After the decla- 


ce ration made by John Jay that Great Britain 


66 was juſtifiable in her detention of the W Weit- 


| 5 ern Pols, it Was a lacrilice of the intere ts 
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«Gs and peace of the United States to commit 
& anegociation to him, in which the evacuati- 
4 on of thoſe poſts ought to form an eſſential 
part.“ This unqualified declaration, “ that 
Great Britain was juſtifiable in her detention 
« of the Weſtern Poſts,” is a moſt ſhameful miſ- 


_ repreſentation of Mr. Jay's opition on the 


ſubject. By this declaration Franklin inſi- 
nuates, that Mr. Jay had given it as his opi- 


nion that Great Britain would be juſtifiable 


in her detention of the Weſtern Poſts for ever; 


whereas his opinion was, that ſhe was juſtifi- 
able in detaining thoſe poſts, only till the ſti⸗ 


pulation of the treaty of peace with reſpect 


to debts, due to Britiſh Subjects from ſome 
of the States, ſhould be fulfilled. And was 
there a candid, honeſt man in the United States 
who differed in opinion from Mr. Jay, on this 


ſubjett? Very few I believe, except it. were 
through. ignorance. I am fully convinced, 
that there is not, at this time, a fingle well in- 
formed man in this country, who is not fatisfied, 
that Great Britain was jullikable in he deten“ 


tion of the Poſts; to object then, to Mi. Jay 


as an Envoy Extraordinary, becauſe he 


had given his opinion to that effect, was to 
object to him for having ſpoken the truth, 


like an independent honeſt man: indeed, 


the Patriots ſeem to look on honeſty as a na- 


tural diſqualification, and, therefore, their ob- 
jection to Mr. Jay is not fo unaccountable as it 
otherwiſe would be. 

Muſt not thoſe people, -who ſo boldly dies 


ed you, that _ Jay would betray your in- 


bs 
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tereſts, ahnte would ſell the Weſtern Poſts; be. 

have bluſhed when they ſaw that a ſurrender 
of theſe Poſts was the firſt thing he had ſtipula- 
ted for? No; a Patriots ſkin is like the ſhield 


of the Grecian hero; blood cannot 3 


through &- ten bull Bes. rr 
The following anecdote will at — prove 
the injuſtice of charging Mr. Jay with a 
wiſh to abandon” the Weſtern Poſts to the Bri- 
tith, and confirm the Prudence of the Prefident's 
n. E 

& From bene, 7 fay „r. Bride,” «& we wett 
* to New Rochelle. This place will always 


à be celebrated for having given birth to one 


e of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men of the Ameri- 
ee can Revolution; a republican remarkable for 
e his firmneſs and his coolneſs, a writer eminent 


for his nervous ſtyle, and his cloſe logie, 


& Mr. Jay. 
«- At the time of laying: the foutidatlan of 


e the Peace of 1783, Mr. de Vergennes, actu- 
< ated by ſecret © motives, wiſhed to engage 


cc the embaſſadors of Congreſs to confine their 
% demands to the fiſheries, and to renounce 
ce the Weſtern Territory. The miniſter required 
„particularly, that the independence of Ame- 
& rica ſhould not be conſidered as the baſis of the 
ec peace; but, ſimply, that it ſhould be con- 
* ditional; Jo ſueceed in this project, it was 
neceſſary to gain over Fay and Adams. 
& Mr. Fay declared to Mr. de Vergennes, that 
he would ſooner loſe his life than ſign ſuch 

6 A treaty; that the Americans fought for 
„Independence; that * would never lay 
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«© down their arms till it ſhould be fully con- 
« ſecrated ; that the court of France had re- 
<« cognized it, and that there would be a con- 
* tradition in her conduct, if the deviated 
from that point. It was not difficult for Mr. 
e Fay to bring Mr. Adams to his determina- 
« tion; and Mr. de Vergennes could never 
ce ſhake his firmneſs. | 1 "Pp 
Mr. Jay was equally immoveable by all 
the efforts of the Engliſh Miniſter, whom 
* Mr. de Vergennes had gained to his party. 
* Mr. Yay proved to him, that it was the in- 
tc tereſt of the Engliſh themſelves, that the 
«© Americans ſhould be independent, and not 
6 ina ſituation which would render them de- 
* pendent on their ally. He converted him to 
«© his ſentiment ; for his reaſoning determined 
* the court of St. James's. When Mr. Jay 
* pafſed through England in his return to 
America, Lord Shelburne deſired to ſee 
„ him. Accufed by the nation of having 

* granted too much to the Americans, he 


c deſired to know, in caſe he had perſiſted 


& not to accord to the Americans the We/tern 
Territory, if they would have continued rhe 
„war. Mr. Jay anſwered that he believed they 
„ would, and that he ſhould have adviſed it.“ 
This is the man whom the Patriots accuſe 
of intentions of rendering the United States 
dependent on Great Britain, and of abandon- 
ing the Weſtern Poſts! This is the man, who, 
after twenty years ſpent in the ſervice of his 
country, after having a ſecond time enſured 


% 
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its happineſs and proſperity, is called“ a 
e a ſlave, a coward, a traitor,” and is burnt in 
efligy for having bartered its liberty for 
Britiſh Gold ? The ingratitude of republics 
and republicans has long been proverbial. - 
2. Franklin” would have the Preſident im- 
peached, for having appointed an Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Great Britain contrary ta the opinion 
f the majority of the Houſe of Repreſentatives. 
* A. majority, of that Houſe,” fays Franklin, 
were in favour. of dignified and energetic 
*: meaſures ; they ſpurned the idea of a pati- 
ent and ignominious ſubmiſſion to robbery 
F and outrage. The different propoſitions of 

Meſſrs. Madiſon, Clarke, and Dayton 
* ſubſtantiate this aſſertion.— And yet the 
_* Executive nominated an Envoy Extraordi- 

* nary in coincidence with the minority, ap- 
** parently to defeat the intentions of the 
**. repreſentatives of the people. This fact is 
ſerious and alarming.” That the Preſident 
did nominate, and, by and with the advice of 
the Senate, appoint, the Envoy Extraordi- 
nary, contrary to the opinion of the majori- 
ty of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, is, at 
leaſt, doubtful, becauſe no ſuch queſtion could 
be agitated in that houſe; but that he would 
have been juſtifſiable in ſo doing is not doubtful 
at all. Your Conſtitution, which this Dema- 

gogue affects to call the palladium of your 
liberty, ſays that the Preſident, with the Se- 
nate, ſhall appoint Embaſſadors, &c. and not 
a word about the Houſe of Repreſentatives. - | 


„ 


Without directly -denying the authority of 
the Preſident as Senate in the appointment 
of an "Envoy Extraordinary, ' Franklin aſſerts 
that the exereiſe of that authority was in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, - interfering with the dignified. 

and energetie meaſures that were pending in the 
Houſe of; Repreſentatives. If the conſtitution 
had made an exception here, if it had provided 
that the Preſident and Senate ſhould not ap- 
point an Envoy, but that their functions 
ſhould be ſuſpended, while dignified and ener- 
getic meaſures, were pending in the other Houſe, 
I ſhould. be ready to confeſs, that the former 
had ſtepped beyond their authority; but, as the 
Conſtitution is filent on this ſubjeQ, I cannot; 
It was poſſible, indeed, for the | Houſe of 
Repreſentatives to fall into an indelicate inte- 
ference with the Executive, on this occaſion, 


and, perhaps, they did ſo; but the Executive ; 


could not interfere with them, unleſs they had 
firſt begun to meddle with a branch of authori- 
ty, which the Conſtitution had forbidden 
them to touch⸗ What would be faid: 
of the Preſident and Senate, were they to frame 
a: money bill, paſs it, and ſend it to the other 
Houſe ? Juſt as conſonant to the Conſtitution 
is it for that Houſe to interfere in the nomi- 
nation, or nene of an e to a fo- 
* court. 

Beſides, as to che fad, how did the appoile- 
ment of of the Envoy intefere with the dignified 
and. energetic . meaſures? They were adopted 
by the en nn und cp 
| n 
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ed to the Senate, who rejected them, and who 


would have rejected them, whether the Envoy 
had been previouſly appointed or not. This is 


evident, becauſe had they intended to ſanction 


the dignified and energetic meaſures, they would 
not have appointed the Envoy; and therefore, 
by delaying the appointment, till theſe mea- 
ſures were rejected by the Senate, nothing 
could have been gained but a loſs of time. 


Franklin ſeems to triumph in proving, that 
the Preſident acted contrary to the opinion of 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives. I have already 
obſerved that that Houſe had nothing to do 


in the appointment in queſtion ; but, even 


ſuppoſe they had, is the Senate nothing ? What 


is the uſe of three branches in the Conſtitution, 
if two of them muſt ever yield to the will of 


the third, or to the whim of a faction? To 
what end has a power been given io the 
Senate to reject bills ſent to them by the other 
Houſe, if they are never to exerciſe it, unleſs 


it ſhould ſhould happen to be agreeable to the 


- democratic clubs? In ſhort, why is there a Se- 
nate and Preſident at all? And, indeed, it 


ſeems to be the opinion of your countryman 


Franklin, that theſe two branches, at leaſt, are 
_ uſeleſs. © If, fays he, the immediate Repre- 
_ & ſentatives of the people were to decide upon 
e treaties, the ſecrecy in relation to them would 
<<. be more tolerable.” After this ſentence, it is 
perfectly ridiculous to hear him cenſure the Ad- 
miniſtration for acting unconſtitutionally; full 
as much fo, as it is to hear my old friend Priestley 
rebuking Tom Paine. po 


i 
I; 
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ff the immediate - Repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, as Franklin is pleaſed to call, them, were 
permitted to decide upon treaties, there is no Fay, 
one act of authority that they would not ſoon ' 

. exerciſe excluſively. Very ſoon, would the 
whole power of the ſtate be conſentrated in 
one heterogeneous affembly, ſplit up into 
committees of confiſcation, war, and murder. 
Very ſoon would your legiſlature reſemble that 

of your Siſter Republic, where every crude idea 
that comes athwart the brain of a harlequin. 
legiſlator, becomes a law in the ſpace of five 
minutes, and ifſues forth amidſt the acclamations 
of the ſovereign people, bearing terror and de- 
vaſtation through the land. You may thank 
God that your Conſtitution has provided a- 
gainſt a legiſlative ſcourge like this. It is this 
prudent” provifion alone that has faved you 
from the dreadful conſequences, which the 
dignified and energetic meaſures of the patri- 
otic triumvirate, Madiſon, Clarke, and Dayton, 


# 


would moſt inevitably have produced. 


% "as 


, After having cenſured the Prefident for not 
t acting in coincidence with the ſentiment of 
1 the majority of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
: Franklin returns to the charge by cenſuring him 
; for acting in coincidence with the ſentiment 
1 of the minority of the ſame Houſe ; this he 
d calls, „a ſerious and an alarming fact,“ juſt 
8] as if it was not an unavoidable conſequence of 
1 the other. But, it is not a little extraordinary 
1 to hear him cenſure the Preſident for acting 
ey in coincidence with the minority of the Houſe of 


Repreſentatives, when, a few pages belore, 


76.1 


he cenſures him for not ding ir in coincidence 


with the ſentiment of the reſpectable minority 
of the Senate? Perhaps the epithet reſpectable, | 
which Franklin has Rd on his minority 


of the Senate (and of which, J ſuppoſe, the 


reſpectable Mr. Maſon. was one)... render. them * 
ſuperior to the majority, and, if ſo, their opi- 


nion certain ought to have been followed. But, 


the truth is, I believe, this reſpectable minority 7 
of the Senate were in favour of thoſe dignified 
and energetic, or dra FE de plundering, mea- 


ſures, which the Prefident did not ere of,.: 
and fo were the majority of the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives ; ; and this is the reaſon why Frank. 
lin, Who is a ſort of war trumpet, would have 
had him guided by the minority of one Houſe 
and by the majority of the other. | 
The Preſident's having acted in „e | 


with the minority. of the Houſe of Repreſenta- . 
tives 4 8 to be looked upon as a mere 


matter of accident; 3 for, on the appointment 


of an Envoy, it was not neceſſary for him 
to take cognizance of what was paſſing 


amongſt them; but, as to his acting i in coinci- 
dence with the majority. of the Senate, 


it was a duty that the Conſtitution im- 


poſed on 8 According to the wiſh of 
Franklin, the Preſident ſhould have rejected 


the advice of that branch of the legiſlature 


which the Conſtitution has aſſociated with him 
in the appointment of an Envoy, to adhere 
to the advice of another branch, to which the 
en has l a8 e pation in 


1 
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ſuch appointment. This is what the Patriots 
would have called acting conftitutionally. 

Not content with accuſing the Preſident 
of acting unconſtitutionally in nominati 
an Envoy to Great Britain, Franklin adds, 


that he did it. apparently to defeat the inten- 


tions of the Repreſentatives of the people.“ 
There is a good deal of bitterneſs in this. 


If, by the Repreſentatives of the people, Franklin 


means the majority of the Houſe of Repreſen- 
tatives alone, I aſſent to the truth of his remark : 
nay, I will go further, and own, that I am ful- 
ly perſuaded, the Preſident did appoint the 
Envoy Extraordinary on purpoſe to defeat their 
intentions. But, were I an American, very 


far ſhould I be from imputing this to him as 


a crime; for, had he not defeated their inten- 
tions, you would by this time have been objects 
* pity rather than of envy. 

There was no perſon by” the leaſt Aiken 
ment who was not well aſſured that the object 
of your patriotic Members of Congreſs, was 
to reduce you to the neceſſity of making a com- 
mon cauſe with the French. I know they 
pretended, that they wiſhed to preſerve peace. 
With this deſirable object in view one propoſed 
laying ſuch duties on Britiſh merchandiſe and 
ſhips; as would go nearly to a prohibition ; a- 
nother propoſed an entire prohibition ;. and a 
third, in order to preſerve peace with Great 
Britain, propoſed ſeizing all debts and funds, 
the property of Britiſh ſubjects! Theſe were 
ſomething like the peace meaſures adopted in 


1776, and had they had a ſecond independence 


* 
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to gain, 1 no good Whig could have objected to 
their being revived ; but this gaining of Inde- 
pendence is a game 'of hazard that no nation 
ever ought to play but once. At the preſent 
time, it would be an exceedingly filly game 
for you; you have every thing to on, and 


nothing to win. 


I am totally at a loſs to account for theſe | 


gentlemen's motives in endeavouring to plunge 


this country into a war with Great Britain. 
Iwill not afted to believe, that they were un- 


der the influence of foreign gold, though I 


believe them to be as corruptible, at leaſt, as 


Mr. Fay. Intereſted conſiderations could 


have no weight with them ; for, they appear to 
have loſt all idea of private as well as public 


- Intereſt. But whatever might be their mo- 
tives, the meaſures they propoſed” were fraught 
with beggary, ruin, and diſhonour, and if the | 


Preſident, by his nomination of the Envoy to 


Great Britain, contributed to their being re- 


jected, though ſupported by the majority of 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives, he is entitled 


to the bleſſing of every lover of this country. 
Franklin would have the Preſident im- 


peach ed, for his reſerve towards the Senate pre- 


wious to Mr. Jay's departure. Franklin ſays 


< the advice of the Senate was not taken in the 
< treaty. with Great Britain.” By this, he 


_ ought to mean, that the Senate was not inform- 


ed of the particular objects to be obtained by 


Mr. Jay's miſſion ; for, if he means (which 


is poſhble) that their advice was not taken on 


ye ſubject of the miſſion itſelf, * of the per- 
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ſon to be employed on it, he wiſhes. to impoſe. 
on the unwary what he knows to be untrue.” 
On theſe ſubjects their advice was taken, and 
any further it was not neceſfary, either in a 
conſtitutional or prudential point of view. _ 

By the Conſtitution,” ſays Franklin, “ all 
« treaties are to be made by and with the ad- 
« vice and conſent of the Senate. The term 
advice has a natural and obvious reference 
to negociation ; that no negociation ſhall he en- 
„ tered into but ith the advice of the Senate. 
Before I take the liberty of contradiQting - 
our Demagogue here, give me leave to make him 
contradi& himſelf, * The Prefident,” fays 
he, in another place, has power by and with 
the advice and conſent of the Senate to con- 
4 clude treaties ;—that is, the Senate has the 

% power to accept or reject any treaty 
ce negociated by the Preſident; but this power 


& has not gone to prevent him from opening a 14. 


* gociation with any nation he thought proper.“ 

This Patriot was determined no one ſhould tri- 
umph in confuting it. A diſputant that thus 
contradicts himſelf point blank, without any 
kind of ceremony or apology, fets his adver- 

ſary at defiance, 

Reſerving myſelf til by and by to aceount 
for · theſe contradictory expoſitions of the ſame 
text, I am ready to allow, that the latter 
of them exactly meets my ſentiments; that 
is, that the ſhare of power, in making trea- 
ties, allotted to the Senate, does not go to prevent 
the Leg dent from Tree a As with 
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any, nation he may wink pr er. This is 1 

: clearly pointed out by the RY that 
one is aſtoniſhed to hear it controverted by 
perſons capable of reading. _* He ſhall,” fays 
that inſtrument, © have power, by and with 


„the advice and conſent of the Senate, to 


to make treaties, provided two thirds of. the 
„ Senators preſent concur : and he ſhall nomi- 
< nate, and by and with the advice of the Se- 
66 nate, ſhall AER Embaſſadors, Kc.“ And 
yet Frazklin, one place, inſiſts that 
| or term advice has a natural and obvious re- 

feren ce to negociation only ; : © for,” ſays be, 
| a it would be the extremity of abſurdity to ſay, 
ce t 


at advice was negeſſary after the thing was | 


e done.” Whether he has willfully, or through 
norance, confounded the making of a treaty with 

| 45 forming of a treaty, is to me a matter of uncer- 
tainty 735 

probable), but that he 
clear caſe. A treaty is not made till it be 
ratified and, therefore, preſenting. it to the Se- 
nate far their confideration, before it be ratifi- 


ed, is not taking their advice after the thing is 
done. It 1s taking their advice before it is done; 
but not, as he ſeems to think ought to be the 


caſe, before it is begun. The natural and obvi- 
ous ſenſe, and, indeed, the only ſenſe of the 
clauſe of the Conſtitution juſt quoted, is, in my 
3 4 that the Senate is to be conſulted in 


1a Ng ay ut not in opening negociations. | 


Franklin has had the ingenuity to give to the 
words advice and conſent an application, that 


moſt certainly n never entered into the thoughts 


poſſeſſes {ang that render either. 
s confounded them is a 
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of thoſe who framed the Confiitvition: © Gan 


be ſerious in confining advice to what precedes 
the negociation, and conſent to what follows it ? 
If this were correct, the Senate ought never to 
give their conſent to a negociation, nor their 


advice concerning a ratification. - £ 


To me the ſenſe of the Conſtitution is ex- 
tremely clear, as to this point. The words ad- 
vice and conſent have both a reference to what 
_ pear, if their import in the latter part of the 
above clauſe be well weighed. *©The Preſident 
5* ſhall nominate, and, by and with the advice and 
* conſent of the Senate, appoint Embaſſadors, 
&c.” Now, it advice in the making of treaties, 
has a natural and obvious reference to negociation; 
ſo, in the appointment of Embaſſadors, it muſt 


have reference to nomination. I leave any one 


to judge how nonſenfical it would have been to 


authorize the Senate to conſent to the appoint- 


ment of a perſon, whoſe nomination they had 


before adviſed; and yet it would not be more 


ſo than to give them the power of conſenting 
to the terms of a treaty formed by their advice. 

Indeed, it would be flandering the Conſtitu- 
tion, to ſuppoſe that it contained any thing 


approaching ſo near to the anarchical, as 


to fubject . objects of a negoci- 
ation to an aflembly, not obliged to ſecrecy, 


before the negociation is opened. Were this ever 


to be the caſe, ir is eaſy to foreſee that it woald 

be impoſſible to conclude any treaty of mo- 

ment, or, at leaſt, to conelude it with 
| PM. LENT 


follows the negociation; and this will fully ap- 


» 


Ro 
advantage.  ' Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the 
threatened rupture with Great Britain had ren- 
dered it neceſſary for you to form a cloſe alli- 
. ance with ſome power in Europe, and that the 


Prefident had been obliged to make known 
every ſtipulation to be made on your part, before 


the departure of the Envoy ; can you believe 


that, with ſuch a perſon as Mr. Maſon in | 


the Senate (and, from the degeneracy of human 
nature, you ought to expect that there ever 


will be ſome ſuch in it), the affair would have 


been kept ſecret, till concluded ? or even till it 
was begun ? No; Ill be hanged if it would. It 
would have been known in London long before 
the Envoy's arrival in Europe, and you would 
have had an Engliſh fleet upon your coaſt, be- 
fore he could poſſibly have fulfilled his miſ- 


Among thirty perſons there muſt ever be 


à difference in opinion, there muſt ever be 
à majority and a minority, and a recent, 


à very recent, example ought to convince you, 


that a perſon of a factious diſpoſition, who 
has the mortification to find his ſchemes 
diſconcerted, to find himſelf lurched in a mi- 


nority, will go above half way to hell to fruſ- 


trate the intentions of the majority. It was there- 
fore wiſe in the framers of the Conſtitution to 
give the Preſident a power to treat, without 
. previouſly conſulting the Senate with reſpect 
to the objects to be obtained by the treaty. 


4. The Preſident ought to be impeached, I 


according to Franklin, for his reſerve towards 


"the people. 
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- When i ignorance or factiouſneſs, or „both to- 
gether, have led a man beyond the bounds 


of truth and candour, they never let him go, 


till they have plunged him into an abyſs of 
abſurdity. Thus has it happened to Funk- 
lin. After having perſuaded himſelf that the 
Preſident ought to withhold nothing from the 


knowledge of the other branches of the legiſſa- 


ture, it was natural for him to purſue the 
error, till he found, that, to withhold the con- 
% tents of a treaty from the people, till it was 


« ratified, indicated a contempt for public o__ 
© nion, and a monarchical ſupremacy.” 


He ſays that Republics ought to have no 


ers and adds, in the words of Thomas 


Paine, the ſecrets of courts, like thoſe 


of individuals, are always their defects. I 


do not know whether Franklin has ſtrength- 
ened his poſition or not, in your opinion, by 


bringing to his aid a maxim of the old bro- 


ken exciſeman, Paine, in my opinion, he 
has weakened it by ſuch an auxiliary. Paine, 
if 1 miſtake not, was one of the half do- 


zen of Lycurguſes who framed that Con- 
ſtitution of your Siſter Republic, which is 


commonly called The Conſtituliun of ' 1793, 
and which the gaunt Pariſiaus imagine will 
ſholver doun bread amongſt them, like 


manna from heaven. When this Conſtitution 


begins to operate, there will, undoubtedly, 
be no ſuch thing as ſecrecy in the happy 1 
I 


| which is to be governed by it; but it wi 
be prudent in you to wait, till you ſee. its 


effects, before you act upon its . 
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and, in the mean time, as you enjoy peace 
and proſperity. under your preſent half-Engliſſi 


: Conſtitution, it will be. right to guard . 
it as much as poſſible againſt the attacks of 


the modern Patriots. | 

In the compact,“ ſays Franklin; 5. h 
into by the citizens ot the United States, cer- 
e tain conceſſions were made by them, and 
<& theſe conceſſions are ſpeciſied in the Conſti- 
<. tution ; but, have they conceded a right to 
an acquaintance with their own affairs?“ 

Yes, if his queſtion applies, as it evidently does 
to the terms of an unratified treaty, the people 
hae conceded a right to an acquaintance with 


their own affairs ; for, in the right of making | 
treaties is neceſſarily included the right of ob- 


ſerving a prudent ſecrecy concerning them, 
and, as the former is expreſly conceded to the 
Preſident and Senate, ſo is the latter. The 
people have conceded the right of making trea- 


ties, and the conceſſion is unconditional; they 
have made it without reſerving to themſelves 
the right of demanding their promulgation, be- 


fore they become the law of the land; with- 
out reſerving to themſelves the right of adviſing, 
diſputing, and caballing about their contents, 


before they are known, or of tormenting and 


reviling the Executive, and burning the nego- 


ciators in elligy, when their contents are 


known. 455 
But, would not Runde be very far AW 


being content with the people's having this 
knowledge of their own affairs? Would he 
be willing to ſtop here? No. Where the 
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er ple” fays 5 5e are virtually, and not nomi- 


nally, the ſovereign, the ' magiſtrates partici- 
ce pate, but do not monopoliae the ſupremacy.” 
| As he. applies this to the treaty, it is evidently 
his wiſh to perſuade you, that. ſomebody Sls 
beſides thoſe who now make treaties, ought to 
participate therein, and who this ſomebody. 1s, 
he takes care to inform you in the next ſen- 
tence. If the people, he continues, have 
« the right and capacity to govern themſelves, 
te they are certainly entitled to a knowledge of 
<« their own affairs; if they are not, a republi- 
© can government is wholly unfitted to them, 
for this form of goverment is founded upon 
% the preſumption that they poſſeſs ſuch a capaci- 
e y. The people being the legitimate ſovereign 
“ of our government, they have the ſame. right 
4 to a knowledge of the affairs of ſtate as a 
5:48 Monarch, and every reſtraint upon this know- 


« ledge is an abridgement of their rights.. 


Now, without deſcanting upon the ſuperabun- 
dant nonſenſicalneſs of this . paſſage ; without 
inſiſting on the abſurdity of a government's 
being founded upon the preſumption that the 
people are capable of governing themſelves z 
without enquiring what is meant by the legiti- 
mate ſovereign, of a government, I ſhall come at 
once to Franklin's republican Monarch. It is 
well known, that a Monarch ought to be at, the 
bead of all the great affairs of itate, and if the 
people in a republic ought to have the ſame 
ſway, a treaty could not only never be ratified, 
but it never could be negociated, without their 
advice being an en, apd their conſent 


8 


1 
an » Franklin's great fault, as a writer, i is, 
want of! memory. Muſt it not ſhock the reader 
to hear him give to his Sovereign People exactly 
the ſame rights as thoſe exerciſed by à Monarch, 
when, in the very ſame page, he affirms, that, 
< to naturalize the practices of Monarchies in 
. republic is a direliction of Wenn, your Prin. 
eie 

Jo eſtabliſh: che ents; that the ſovereign 
people ought to take an active part in the ma- 

ng of treaties appears to be the real object of 
Franklin, while he is talking about their being 
acquainted with their own affairs. To con- 
ec ned,“ ſays he, © the ſecrecy of a divan with 
_ © the formation of a treaty is to double the 
&* inſecurity ot committing the truſt out of the 
„ hands of the people; for a treaty may be made 
to barter away our eſſential intereſts, and the 
<<. people may remain ighorant of it, *till it is 
e too late for a remedy. His meaning here 
is by no means equivocal. If it be inſecure. to 
commit the truſt out of the hands of the people, 
it ought to remain in their hands: if the people 
have the right to apply a remedy, they muſt have 
the right of prevention alſo, which is much bet- 
ter. And, indeed, this is a ſelf-evident conclu- 
ſion; for, it would be mere nonſenſe to pretend, 
that they have a right to be informed of all the 
ſecrets of a negociation, without having a right | 
to break it off. If they have not a right to pre- 
vent a treaty's going into effect, where would 
lie the advantage of having it communicated to 
them previous to its ratification? What ſatiſ⸗ 
e could they * from being tanta- 


%ͤö;ͥ ů- ihn 
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Franklin has been pleaſed: to 7 ſomerhing 


-abbur' conceſſions, made by the people; but, 


according to his fubſequent account! of the mat- 
ter, I eannot perceive that they have made 
- any at all. For where is the uſe of their having 
aid to the Preſident and Senate, you ſhall 
|< have the ſole power of making treaties,” if 
they are to make them themſelves ? If, not- 


withſtanding their having conceded the f power 


of making treaties to the Preſident and Senate, 
"they {till retain that power, the ſame will hold 


good with reſpect to every other power they have 
conceded by the Conſtitution; and then, what 


conceſſion have they made? None at all; with 
their capacity to govern, they ſtill retain all 
their governing powers, and every nation 
that would treat with the United States, 
ought to addreſs itſelf to His multifarious and 
many - headed Majeſty, The People. 7 
5. Franklin would adviſe the impeachment 
of the Preſident, for having evaded's new trea- 


ty wwith W while he' FRET one with Great 


” Britain. | 
This is the arkat offedce; to o bring this Lede 
to the Preſident ſeems to have been” the chief 


object of Franklin, who is affected by nothing 


| that does not concern the French Republic. 
Before I proceed any further, it is neceſſary 


- to give you a' brief hiſtory of the Letters 


— 


Franklin.” Whoever reads theſe letters 


with the ſmalleſt attention, muſt perceive, tha 


ers 
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they ares orlginally, 2 French production. 
Euxery one of them ends with an addreſs to the 

paſſions of che ſovexeign people. Theſe decla- 
_matory/ parts - betray their origin in a more 
ſtriking manner than the treſt of the per- 
Formance,! Here we ſee every where a cloſe and 
ſervile imitation of the illiterate new fangled jar- 
gon of the French Convention, a heterogeneous 
mixture of inſolence, ſervility, vaunting, and 
lamentation. The author, or rather tranſlator, 


is eaſily gueſſed at, if you pay attention to his 


affectionate expreſſions towards Citizen Genet. 
e calls Mr. Jay the libeller & Citizen Ge- 


net; and great part of his malice againſt 


that Gentlemen ſeems to have no other founda- 
tion. In ſhort, I am fully perſuaded, that this 
Franklin is the ſame perſonage who rendered 
himſelf ſo extremely odious in the diplomatic 
diſpute between Citizen Genet and your go- 
vernment. $ JJC 3 $3 $bb ö 
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The quarter, too, from whence theſe Letters 


iſſued, ſeems to correſpond with | the' reſt of 
their hiſtory. They were firft publiſhed, in a 
paper famous for its anti-federal principles. 
The printer who is alſo a Colonel, went 
to France in 1792, to combat: in the cauſe 
of liberty and humanity, againſt the ſatellites 
of the combined deſpots; and he returned to 
Philadelphia in 1793, about the time that 


Citizen Genet arrived there. What rank 


this Colonel and Printer bore in the armies 
of your Siſter Republic, or whether he be 
ill in her ſervice, I know not; but it ought 

not to be wondered at, if his zeal in her 


* 
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cauſe, in “ the cauſe of the human race, 


ſhould have prompted him to ſerve her In PRE. 
delphia as well as in Flanders; the Colonel 
might do as much execution with” his printer's 


balls as with his cannon balls; perhaps more; 


and (which is a circumſtance by no means to be 
overlooked) the former are employed with 
leſs danger than the latte. 

Now, with this key, you will be able to en- 
ter into the ſpirit of many expreſſions and paſ- 
ſages of Franklin; which, without it, muſt | 
appear totally incomprehenſible. ae 

© We have, ſays F anklin, 2 treated the | 
6 overtures of France, for à treaty, with neg- 


4 lect. The nation that has barbarouſly in- 


44 ſulted us, and plundered us, we have court- 


2 ed,  meanly courted, and the nation on. whom 


litjcal ext Hence depends, and who Hat 


4 treated” 5 with  affeftion,  w ve. have treated 


& with indifference bordering on contempt: . 
70 Citizen Genet was empowered to propoſe 
5 2 treaty with us on liberal principles, 


lock might ſtrengthen the bonds of good 


« will which unite the two nations.” How 
your government has courted Great Britain, 
ow your political | exiſtence depends on 
France; and how ſhe has treated you with 
afteQion, we have already ſeen; it only re- 
maus for us to ſee what were the liberal 

e principles,” which Citizen Genet was autho- 


rized to.treat upon, and whether it was pru- 


dent on your part, to refuſe to treat upon 'thiofe 5 
57 e we . | 
. i 
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But, Bn it ig neceſſary. to Hun 
1 let theſe liberal. principles” be what 
they might, the Preſident's conduct in refuſing. 
or evading to treat on them, could amount to 


no more than imprudence. The Preſident, I 


agree, has power to open negociations with any 
nation he thinks proper, and then, ſays Frank- 
in, why did he not treat with Citizen Ge- 
& t? To which I anſwer, that the Conſti- 
tution, in authorizing the Preſident to open ne- 
gociations with any nation whom he thinks pro- 
pen to treat with, has not obliged him to open 
negociations with every nation that thinks Pro- 
per to treat with him. It has not obliged him 
to open negociations with a. nation ſo, circum- 
ſtanced as not to be depended on for the value 
ofa cargo of flour, with a nation in jeopardy, 
with an aſſembly who had declared Fs — 
a committe of inſurrection againſt every go- 
vernment on earth not founded on their prin- 
ciples, with an Executive Council compoſed 
of half a dozen unhappy wretches, who were 
all either publicly executed or outlawed, before 
the treaty. with them could have been ratified ; 
no; the Conſtitution has obliged him to no- 
thing of this ſort, if it had J am ſure, he never 
would have accepted the poſt of Preſident. The 
. Conſtitution; has, left jt intirely to his own pru- 
dence to make or to avoid treaties ; whether 
he has on the preſent occaſion, made a good 
uſe of the truſt repoſed in him, or not, we 
mall now ſe. 

As a preliminary, I "muſt obſerve, | that the 


| | Prefigent' $ mm, E * was re- 
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ceived fy you all, with a very 8 5 
with the moſt unequivocal marks-of approbation. 
If, then, the treaty propoſed by Citizen Genet 
went directly to render that Proclamation 
nugatory, or to make it a maſque to cover 
the hoſtilities of ſuch Americans as choſe to 
make war upon the enemies of France, you 
will be obliged to approve of the Preſi- 
dent's conduct in avoiding to treat with Citizen 
Genet, or expoſe yourſelves to N of the 
moſt palpable inconſiſten ep. | 
' Soon after the Citizen's arrival TY Philadel- | 
phia, he announced to the Preſident, through 
the Secretary of State, that he was authorized | 
to open a negociation with the government | of 
the United States. I have not room to give 
you his letter at length here. It was one of 
thoſe. fanfaronnades for which the French 
Republicans are ſo famous, and for which any 
man, ſuppoſed to be in his ſenſes, would de- 
ſerve a good kicking.—I will give it a place; it 
is a diplomatic ne chat merits to be . 
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e rants and flaves, who menace her riſing E. | 
60 berty, the French nation would have a right 
< to reclaim the obligations impoſed on the 


„United States, by the treaties ſhe has con- 


e trated with them, and which ſhe has ce- 
e mented with her blood; but ſtrong in the 

<< greatneſs of her means, and of the power of 
« her principles, not leſs redoubtable to her 
c enemies, than the victorious arm which ſhe” 


* oppoſes to their rage, ſhe comes, in the very 


K. time; 2 whe the: emiliivics; of our kommon 


41 - enemier are making u/eleſs effort. to eutra- 
e the gratitude, t to damp the zeal, to wea- 


ken or cloud the view of your fellow citizens; 
*© the comes, I ſay, that generous" nation, that 
<< faithful friend, to labour ill to encreaſe the 
e proſperity and add to the e 05 ey ſhe'is 
<6 pleaſed'to ſee them enjoy,” Hir 

The obſtacles raiſed, with Witeuttons hoftite 
56:20. OT by the perfidious* miniſter s of 
i deſpotiſm; the obſtacles whoſe object was to 
<« ſtop the rapid progreſs of the commerce of 
ane Americans, and the extenſion of their 
<« principles, exiſt no more. The French 
< Republic, ſeeing in them brothers, has 
ce opened to them, by the decrees now encloſed, 


= 


„ alf her ports in the two worlds; has granted | 


< them all the favours her own citizens e 
in her vaſt ont; has invited them to 


a 6 


granting to their veſſels the fame rights as to 


<« her own ; and has charged me to propoſe to 
wh” or government, to eſtabliſh in @ true fami- | 


y compact, that is in a national compact, og 

Sa 7 heal and fraternal baſis, on which 

* withes to fee raiſed the commercial and poll 
I tical ſyſtem of two people, all whoſe interefts 
are confounded.” 

„ aminveſted, Sir, with the peer neceſſary 
& to undertake this important negociation of 


«which the ſad annals of humanity offer no ex- 


ce ample, before the . ra at length open- 
or * Ing * on it” eee | e 
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- This letter de of. half a 3 
tions. One would imagine by its outſet, that 
the French Convention was graciouſſy pleaſed 
to ſuffer you to remain in peace, *notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe had a right to reclaim the obligations 
< impoſed on the United States, and Which 
„ ſhe had cemented with her blood ;" but, what 
follows ſeems to overturn this ſuppoſition ; ; for 5 
11 Citigen declares that the emiſſaries of 

your mmon enemies were making uſeleſs efforts 
6, to neutralize. the gratitude, and to damp the 
* zeal of your fellow citizens  &c.” Citizen 
Genet arrived ſoon after the proclamation of 
neutrality; was iſſued; and he took the earlieſt. 
opportunity of declaring, that uſele eſs efforts had 
been made to niutralize the gratitude of the ci- 
tizens of America; and yet Frankiin and all the 
other ſtipendiaries of France aſſert, that France 
with a magnanimity which the alone ſeems 
. < ſuſceptible of, has not urged the fulfillment 
c of her treaty with you; but that, ſhe has 
IS expreſſed her wiſh, and her conduct has pro- 
ved it, that you thould remain in peace. 

We will allow that Citizen Genef's letter 
; might mean, that France wiſhed you to remain 
in peace (for itmay be made to mean any thing) 
yet that letter is not the document to which you 
are to look, to know the gracious intentions of 
your Siſter Republic. At the ſame time that 
the Citizen came forward with his republican 
Janaronnade to propoſe negociations; he carried 
in his pocket certain in/rudions according to 
which the propoſed treaty was to be formed, and 
from which he could not W By the ex- 


** 
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tracts that I am : going to make from thoſe in- 
ſtructions, it will appear to every one of you, 
wa is not ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the French 
8 as to be incapable of conviction, that the new 
treaty was to accord you no advantages, of 
8 "nth your participation in the war was not to 
de the price, and that Citizen Genet was to 
__ plunge you into a war, with or without the 
conſent of your government, to make a diverſion 
in favour o France, at the expence of your / 
proſperity, and. even FO "Yr exiſtence as a 


1 nation. 
Rf ap A Citizen . though abundantly aſſuming 
. though uniting the levity of a 


_ *Frenchman to the booriſhneſs of a Calmuck, 

though deſerving of much cenſure from your go- 
vernment, has, however, been loaded with a 

great deal of unmerited odium by the people 
of the United States. The man aQed in full 
conformity to his inſtructions in all his attacks 
on your independence, and, therefore, his con- 
gut is to be attributed to the Government of 
France, or the ſovereign people of that Happy 
Republic, and not to the poor citizen himſelf. 
He was a mere machine in the buſineſs, and his 
not being ordered home to anſwer for his con- 
duct, is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that the 
ſovereigns of France approved of it, without 
daring to avow it openly. I ſay without da- 
ring to avow it; becauſe, though you could not 
have directly chaſtiſed them, yet they wanted 
your flour, and it is well known, that empty 8 
"NICs are no "0 dene than wu FE 


guns. } 
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Teo for the citizens inſtructions. + _ 9 0 
„ Struck with the grandeur and importance 
95 & of this negociation, the Executive Council 
& preſcribe to Citizen Genet, to exert himſelf 
to ſtrengthen the Americans in the principles 
Which led them to unite themſelves to 
&© France: The Executive Council are diſpo- | 
& ſed to ſet on foot a negociation upon. thoſe 
“ foundations; and they do not know but 
that ſuch a treaty admits a latitude ſtill more 
extenſive in becoming a national agreement, 
« in which two great people ſhall ſuſpend their. 
& commercial and political intereſts to befriend 
“ the empire of liberty, wherever ii can be em- 
& braced, and puniſh thoſe powers who ſtill 
% keep up an exclufive colonial and commer- 
cial ſyſtem, by declaring that their veſſels 
„ ſhall not be received in the ports of the con- 
te tracting parties. Such a pa& which the 
« people of France will ſupport with all the 
% energy which diſtinguiſhes them, will quick. 
& ly contribute to the general emancipation of the : 
| New World, It is to convince the Ameri- 
& cans of the practicubility of this that Citizen - 
& Genet muſt direct all his attention: for, be- 
| ſides the advantages which Humanity (humani- 
MH © #7 / /) will draw from the ſucceſs of ſuch 4 
2 negociation, 20e have at this moment a par- 
ticular intereſt in taking ſteps to act efrtact- 
ouſly againſt England and Spain, if, as 
every thing announces, thele powers attack _ 


N 


Here we ſee the ground work of the reift of -_. - 
Citizens Madiſon and Clarke. re fg 
e 
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ce ut. And in this ſituation of affairs we 
e ought to excite by all poſſble means, the zeal 
* of the Americans. The Executive Coun- 
e eil has room to believe that the conſideration 
<« of their own independence depending on our 
< ſucceſs, added to the great commercial advan- 

s ages which we are diſpoſed to concede to the 
„ United States, will determine their govern- 
e ment to adhere to all that Citizen Genet ſhall 
. propoſe to them on our part. As it is poſſi- 
< ble, however, that they may adopt a timid 
et and wavering conduct, the executive Caun- 
e cil charges him, in expeRtation that the Ame- 
e rican government will finally determine 
e to make a common cauſe with us, to take ſuch 
I ſteps as will appear fo him exigences may re- 

e quire, to ſerve the cauſe. of liberty, and the 
& freedom of the people. Citizen Genet is 
4 to prevent all equipments in the American 
ports, unleſi upen account of the French Nation. 
„ He will take care to explain himfelf upon 
this object with the dignity and energy of the 
“e repreſentative of a great | people, who in 

« faithfully fulfilling ther engagements know 
* how Yo make (ah! make /) to make their 
< rights reſpected.—.— The guarantee of the 
« Welt India Iſlands is to form an eſſential clauſe 
in the new treaty. Citizen. Genet will found 

"8 N the diſpoſition of the American Go- 


* "The Fa es was to excite the Americans, and to 1 — 1 
vince the Americans, and not the American government. 
4 What people If the American uy are not meant 

here, the paſſage has no meaning at all, | 
| 7 This is N _—_ 'F f | . 
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8 vernment, and make this a condition, ſine 
qua non, of their free commerce to the Weſt- 
0 «Fitter, ſo eſſential to the United States. 
The miniſter of the marine department will 
L tranſmit to him à certain number of blank 
letters of marque, which he will deliver to 
ce ſuch French and American owners as ſhall 
«. apply for the ſame. The miniſter at war 
44 ſhall likewiſe deliver to Citizen Genet, officers 
« commiſſions in blank for ſeveral grades 
« (ranks) in the army” * | 

Now, was your taking part in the war: that 
our Siſter is carrying on for the good of the 
rt race, to be the | price of à treaty with 


3 or was it not — The Pre ſident, then, 
- Not only acted conſiſtently. with his duty in a- 


voiding it, but conſiſtently alſo with your ſen- 
timents, already decidedly expreſſed. by your 
approbation of his Proclamation. of neutrali 
But, ſay the Patriots, we could forgive him 
for not treating with France, if be had not 
treated with Great Britain. He treated with her 
while he refuſed to treat with our French bre- 
thren.— But, for this aceuſation to have any 
weight with even the friends of France, it 
oug t to be proved that the treaty negociated 
with Great Britain, bears ſome reſemblance, 
at leaſt, to the one propoſed. by Citizen Genet. 
2} Can this be done? Has the Preſident ſtipulated 


5 Under ide of theſe commiſſions certain citizens of 
the United States have made an irruption into the Spaniſh 
Settlements, which mult end in an indemnity, to come out 
1 the 88 ot the PEP or in a war with Spain. 
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with Great Britain to © ſuſpend your commer; 
„ cial and political intereſts in order to befriend 
Se the empire of liberty, wherever it can be em- 
ce braced ?”” Has he promiſed that you hall 
be contribute to the general emancipation of 
cc the New World?“ Has Great Britain aſked 
you to aſſiſt her in the war 2 Are you to make 
a common cauſe with her ? Has ſhe made 
r guarantee of her Iſlands an effential 
T clauſe in the treaty, and a /ine qua non of 
F* your free commerce with them *— Where, 
then, is the likeneſs between the two treaties ? 
And if there be none, by what ſort of patriotic 
reaſoning do they prove that the Preſident, 
becauſe he had refuſed to treat with France, 
ought not to have treated with Great Britain? 
This, however, appears to be the heavieſt 
charge againſt him. 80 bold an attack,” 
ſays your Demagogue Franklin, . upon this 
„ palladium of our rights, deſerves a ſerious 
© enquiry. However meritorious a motion for | 
* ſuch an enquiry, might be, if ſuggeſted in 
the Senate, yet, it could not be conſidered 
5 in place; for enquiries of this fort belong to 
5 the Houle of Repreſentatives, as the Senate 
e are the conſtitutional judges to try impeach- 
* ments. If the grand inqueſt of the nation, 
be the Houſe of Repreſentatives, will ſuffer ſo 
< flagrant a breach of Conſtitution' to paſs un- 
e noticed, we may conclude, that virtue and 
i patriotiſm have abandoned our country.“ 
Hence you are to conclude, then, that General 
Waſhington muſt be. impeached, or virtue and 
en have e your country. 


| [ 101 J 
it is not for an Engliſhman to  determing 
1 this be true, or not; but, if it be true, 
you will excuſe him for ſaying ; the Lord es 
Mercy upon your count 
The only fair way % you to 1 of the Pre: 
| dent s conduct relative to the treaty negoci- 


ated with Great Britain, and the one propoſed 


by France, is, to draw a compariſon between 
your preſent ſituation, and the ſituation in 


which you would have now been, had he fol- 


lowed a different conduct. As the tree is 
known by its fruit, ſo are the meaſures of 
the ſtateſman by their effects. Look. round 
Fou, and obſerve well the ſpeQacle that the 

United States preſent at this moment. Ima- 


ine its reverſe, and you have an idea of what 


ane have been your ſituation, had the Preſi- 


dent yielded to the propoſals of Citizen Genet, 


or thoſe of the war party in Congreſs. The pro- 


duce of the country would have been at about 
one third of its preſent price, while every im- 
ported article would have riſen in a like propor- 


ion. The farmer muſt have fold his wheat 
at four ſhillings a buſhel in place of fourteen, 
and in place of giving four dollars a yard for 


cloth, he muſt have given ten or twelve. Houſes 


and lands, inſtead of being riſen to tripple 
their former value, as they now are, would 
have fallen to one third of that value, and muſt, 
at the ſame time, have been taxed to nearly 
half their rent. In ſhort, you would have been 
in the ſame fituation as you were in 1777, and 
without the ſame means of extricating your- 


ſelves fromit. However, ſuch a MI might, 


(168 


perhaps, be a defirable one to you. Habit 
does great things, People who were revolution 
mad, might look back with regret to the e- 


poch juſt mentioned, and might even view with 
envy the effects of the French Revolution. If 


ſo, it is by no means too late yet; the Preſident : 


bas only to refuſe his ratification of the treaty 


- with Great Britain, and adopt the meaſures 

propoſed by the honeſt and incorruptible friends 
of the French Republic, and yeu may ſoon 

have your fill of what you deſire. If you have 


wiſhed to enjoy, once more, the charms of 
change, and taſte the ſweets of war and anar- 
chy (for I look upon them as inſeparable in this 


country,) then, the Preſident may merit an im- 
xchment at your hands; but, if you have 


. reſt of the world has been ravaged and deſola- 


ted, to accuſe the Preſident now, is to reſemble' 


the crew of ungrateful buccaniers, who, having 


fafely arrived in port, cut the throat of their 


pilot. 
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r es ngs 1 the Pune, previous 
to the departure of Mr. Jay, and during 
bis abſence, throw a good deal of light on ther? 


preſent obſtinate oppoſition to the treaty. At 


: the time of Mr. Jay F appointment as Envoy, 2 
recent diſpute had convinced the public that he 


was no friend to the dragooning ſyſtem, pro- 


poſed by Citizen Genet, and adhered to by the 


war, or confiſcating, party in Congrels. The 
Patriots were morally certain, that a continua- 


tion of peace between Great Britain and this 
country would be the conſequence of his miſſi- 
on, and, of courſe, that their golden dreams of 
plunder would end as dreams generally do end. 
Accordingly, no. ſooner was his appointment 
made known, than the whole Union began to 
ring with their vociferations. 


Ihe Democratic Society of Pennſylvania (ne- 
ver laſt in the purſuit of miſchief) gave the ſig- 


nal of malcontentedneſs. They publiſned their 
reſolves * againſt the appointment, and were 


ſoon. followed by all thoſe ſelf-created clubs, 


* Theſe reſolves have been re-publiſhed fince the return 
of Mr. Jay. T This is ſaying to the people: ook here ; what 
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Which, in the patriotic cant of the day, they 
term their Siſter Societies.“ It is unneceſſa- 
ry to ſay what were the ſentiments contained in 
theſe reſolves; as is the fource, ſo is the ſtream. 

One circumſtance ought not, however; fo paſs 
unnoticed: joining France in the preſent war 
appeared to be the leading objeC of every one 
of the ſocieties. Their ſentiments, and even 
expreſſions, on this ſubje& bear ſuch a perfect 
- reſemblance, that it is almoſt impoſſible they 
ſhould not have been preſcribed by ſome agent of 
te that regenerated, rich, great, generous, hu- 
& mane, happy, valiant and victorious republic.“ 
The following extract, from the reſolves of 
the democratic ſociety, met at Wythe Court Houſe, 
in Virginia, will ſerve, as a ſpectmen: 2 
* we Americans, who have kindled the ſpark of 
< liberty, ſtand. aloof and ſee it extinguiſhed, 
ze when burning a bright flame in France, which 
ee hath caught it from us! If a deſpot prevails, we 
< muſt have a deſpot like the reſt of the nations. 
we foretold is now come 70 paſs ! The demoerats knew what 
Mr. Jay ought to do, it was not, therefore, very difficult 
for them to foretell what he would do, and to condemn 
it beforehand ; [nevertheleſs they now hold up their predic- 


tions as a proof of their ſagacity. I muſt confeſs, they- 


are a ſort of wizzards, and 1 only lament that they ha 
not lived in New England about 130 years ago. 
This re: publication was figned by one © //rae/ 1/rael; 
Rabin of the democratic tribe of Pennſylvania. Can this 
be the ſame. Iſrael Iſrael, who was put in durance for ha- 
ving publicly declared his wiſh, that not one of thoſe 
Who marched againſt the Weſtern Rebels would return 
alive ? If he ſhould be the ſame, I think, his wiſh on 
that occaſion may ſerve as an excellent comment on the 


Fieſolves. 
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4 Tf all tyrants unite againſt free people, ſhould 
„ not all free people unite againſt tyrants ? Yes, 
“ let us unite with France, and ſtand or fall 
« together.” This is the ſociety, who, after 
a great deal of abuſive language againſt the Pre- . 
ſident, propoſe to the people of the United 
States, ſo to amend the Conſtitution as to in- 
& capaciate any man to ſerve as Preſident for 
„ more than eight years ſucceſſively.“ It was 
well known that the Preſident had ſerved fix 
years, ren,” nonooSE : 

Nor were the Patriots idle during the abſence 
of the Envoy. Every piece of news, that could 
be picked up concerning his conduct at the 
Court of St. James's, was made the means of 
| farcaſm, and conjured into prognoſtics of his 
making a diſhonourable treaty. Even the for- 
malities of his introduction at Court could not 
eſcape the malicious obſervations of the patriotic 
crew. His kiſſing the Queen's hand was term- 
ed <proſtrating at the feet of Majeſty the ſove- 


„ reignty of a great people, and for which it 


Was affirmed he deſerved to have his lips bliſter- 


ed to the bone.“ Had I been in Mr Fay's place, 
perhaps I ſhould have preferred the hand of one 


of the Queen's daughters; but his taſte was, at 

any rate, as good as that of the Patriots; for, 
- who would not rather kiſs the ſhrivelled hand 
of the Queen of England than the monſtrous 
beef-ſtake lips of an African Patriot, or the 
_ Inuffy chops of a regenerated Baboon ? 
From men in this dispoſition of mind, it was 
to be expected that any arrangement, tending 
to prevent a rupture with Great Britain, would 


The greateſt part of the negroes | 1 
Pariui and firm friends of the modern French, 
; . = Þ | 
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meet a clamorous oppoſition; but few 9 


I believe, thought that the firſt attack would 


come from a member of the Senate. Nobody 
imagined, that any member of that venerable 
body would have fo far loſt ſight of his country's 
intereſt, of its peace, as to divulge the terms 
af an unratified treaty, and even become inſtru- 
mental in its promulgation, not only without 
the permiſſion, but againſt the wiſh and inten- 
tion of the Preſident and the majority of the Se- 
nate. Mr. Maſon's motives were but too evi- 
dent. He might have faid to himſelf (with the 
hypocritical Mark Anthony, after he had di- 


vulged to the plebians the Will of Czfar); *Now 
let it work. Mischief thou art a foot, _ | 


a thou what courſe thou wilt.” 


The effects of this legiſlative tattling were 
| not long in diſcovering themſelves. The trea - 


ty was publiſhed at Philadelphia on the 2d. 

July, prefaced by a letter from Mr. Maſon, 
authorizing the printer to make what uſe of 
it he thought proper. On the fourth of July 


the moſt ſcandalous ſcene was exhibited, in 


this capital of the Union, that ever diſgraced 
a civilized country. To avoid a charge of miſ- 
repreſentation here, I ſhall give an account of 
it in the Patriots? own words, as-publiſhed'in 
their gazette, the Aurora, ot the,.gth July. 
„ The day” (the qth. of July,) was 
“ cloſed by 1 exhibition of a tranſparent 
+ painting with the figure of John Jay upon it. 
The figure was in full ſtatue, holding in 
< his right hand a pair of ſcales, containing in 
„ one ps 4 nerican — and r 
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* kicking the beam; in the other, Britiſb 


«© Gold, in extreme preponderance. In his 


< left hand a Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 


e and Navigation, which he extended to a 
<« group of Senators, who were grinning with 


* pleaſure and graſping at the Treaty. From 


* the mouth of the figure iſſued theſe words, 
& come up to my price, and I will ſell you my 
e country. The figure was hurned at Kenfing. 
© ton amid the acclamations of hundreds of 


© citizens, Thus ended the proceſſion, and 


© thus terminated the anniverſary: of American . 


“ Independence.“ 


This was a good ſetting out. Meanwhile the 
Treaty got ſpread about, and a ſyſtematical op- 
poſition to it was determined on. The firſt re- 


monſtrance was drawn up at-Boſton, and in 


ſuch hafte were the citizens of that town to get 


the ſtart of thoſe of other places, that the firſt 


copy of the treaty had not been arrived in town 


twenty four hours, before a town meeting was 


convened to condemn it. At this meeting a 


motion was made to read the treaty, at leaſt, 


before they remonſtrated againſt it; but this 


motion was not even ſeconded. 


The citizens of New York were not much be- 


| hind". their brethren of Boſton in point of time, 


and in other reſpects very far outſtripped them. 
A town meeting being called to take the treaty 
into conſideration, a great number of per- 


ſons, of all deſcriptions attended. A chairman 
| being named, a propoſition was made for ad- 


irning to fonte more convenient place for 4 


"Ip and full 1 of the . but this 


[8] 


was | oppoſed with much clamour by many of 
the citizens. There appeared, however, to be 
a. majority in favour of a fair diſcuſſion, but 
_ thoſe who were againſt it were the moſt noiſy ; 
interruption, diſorder and confufion enfued. 
e In the courſe of the affair three ſtones were 
e thrown at Mr. Hamilton, who was for a fair 


4e diſcuſſion, the ſecond of which glanced his 


* 


„ forehead, one of the others ſtruck a gentle- 
e man ſtanding by him. Front the beginning 


4 ſtandards were diſplayed bearing the colours 


« of the United States and France. A party 
&* of thoſe who had oppoſed a fair Jiſcuſion 
went off to the battery, bearing a ſtandard. 
« with French and American colours, where 
« they burnt the treaty, and then returned 
c with an acceſſion of numbers.” Now, will 
any one in his ſenſes believe, that this rabble, 
or, at leaſt their ringleaders, were not hired to 
oppoſe the government on this occaſion? What 
did the French flag do at this meeting ? What 
had the French Sailors at New York, to do 
with a treaty between this COUNITY and Great 
Britain ? * Humiliating ſcene! 

There was certainly a very great majority of 
the merchants, traders, and people. of proper- 
ty, of New York in favour of the treaty and yet 
Þrick-back eloquence has prevailed, and a re- 
een has been ſent off to the Preſident. 


On the third of July the following card appeared in 


us 8 called the Argus, of New York. 

| The good Frenchmen, who are at New York, 
7 having talen cognizance of the treaty paſſed with the 
« Engliſh, beg the Americans of this city to take away the 
te tricolored flag from the Coffee Houſe, finding it, in 


6c this circumllance, W ran 9 


— 
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Philadelphia was the next ſcene of addon. 4 
vaſt concourſe of Citizens of the right-true 1 
ſtamp aſſembled nearly in the, ſame manner, and 


for the ſame purpoſe, as the citizens of New 


-York., It would be uſeleſs to deſcribe the ſtu- 
pid ſtare, the dirty ſhirts, and long beards, of 
theſe ſovereigns, or the patriotic ſtrut and ima- 
ginary conſequence of their chairman and com- 


mittee men. I ſhall notice only a circumſtance. 
or two, which, though trifling in themſelves, 
charaQterizz the meeting better, perhaps, than 
the moſt minute account of their eee | 


" rinciples could. do. . 


E important buſineſs being ei ended, A eit 


zen made a motion, that the weloms of the 


meeting ſhould. be given to a firm friend of the 


Rights of man, juſt arrived from Ireland (laſt 


from France), Citizen Archibald Hamilton 


| Rowan... The name of Rowan was hardly out 
of his mouth, when the whole aſſembly — 
out into an bn, ſuch as is heard from 


the ſummit of mount Rhodope, when the drun- 
ken God retires to his pleaſures; or (to make 


uſe of an apter compariſon) ſuch as reſounds 
through the infernal regions, when Satan an- 


nounces the arrival of one doubly damned. 


Silence being at laſt reſtored, the ſame citixen, 
holding up a little pamphlet containing one of 


Mr. Maſon's treaties, exclaimed, what a 


[99 


damned treaty !” After a ſhort paule, he 


continued; © I make a motion, that every 


* good citizen in this aſſembly kick this damn- 
* ed treaty to Hell.” He muſt have ſup- 
poſed that his good fellow CHIZNS knew the way 


— 
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to Hell; and to tell the truth, ſome of them 
had much more the appearance of furies than 
| of ſober honeſt men. 

The buſineſs of the meeting being cloſed by 
this patriotic exhortation, ſome of the lukewarm 
citizens retired © home, while others of a more 
determined character paid the Houſe of Mr. 
Bingham a viſit. It was thought by ſome, that 
violence was their intention; but they were ſo 
moderate as to be contented with inſult and ex- 
ecration. Mr. Bingham has, without diſpute, 
the fineſt houſe in ks city, and he is faid to be, 
beſides, one of the wealthieſt as well as worthi- . 
eſt men in the country; it muſt, therefore, be 
confeſſed, that he was, on every account, a 85 
proper object of attack. 5 
W are the oppoſers of the treaty, ſuch thy 

gu people, who are now tormenting the 


Prelident with their remonſtrances, which ſome 


of them have the inſolence to call, < inſtructi- 
ons to their public ſervant,” and who will 

ere long, unleſs their power be contracted, ty- 
rannize over the peaceable inhabitants of theſe 


States. When once the lower orders of the 4 


people, thoſe: who have nothing, begin to give 
law to thoſe who have Tomething, a ſtate of a- 
narchy is at no great diſtance.” This dreadful | 
ſcourge now menaces the United States, and 
the only way of avoiding it is for every honeſt. 
man, every man of property, to give his hearty 
and imerfe ſupport to the General Government. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I have this moment caſt my eyes on an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Samy: the Ame- 
rican Embaſlador in London, which I think 
well worthy of a place here; becauſe Franklin 


after ſome .compliments to the patriotiſm of 


that gentleman inſiſts that, if the negociation 
had been left to him, you would have had a 
treaty ** ſuch as would have been worthy an 
« independent nation.” What will this de- 


-  magogue now fay 


Extract of a letter from Thomas Pinckney, Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiary, to the Secretary of State, dated London, 
16th November, 4793. | | 


. Mr. Jay communicated freely with me on this ſubject 
* 'during the courſe of the negociation, and I have wit- 


“ neſſed the great difficulties which have occurred in ad- 


“ juſting ſeveral of the articles. Although ſome points 
« might have been e 0 more beneficially for us if 
© the treaty had been dictated entirely by the United 


States, yet when it is conſidered as a compoſition of dif- 


c“ ferences, where mutual complaints had rendered mutual 


“ conceſſions neceſſary to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding, [ 


« think it may fairly be ſaid, that as little has been conced- 
« ed by Mr. Jay, and as much obtained for the United 


* States, as, all circumſtances conſidered, could be expected: 


< the buſineſs upon the whole, has been concluded more 
te beneficially for us than I had any hope we could obtain 


e by negociation ſix months ago, and, in my opinion ; 


* places us in a more advantageous ſituation than we 
bp: ſhould have been by becoming parties to the war.” 
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For gold defiles by b touch; 

« There's nothing fouls the hand ſo muck. 
But as his paws be ftrove to-ſcower, 
He waſhed away the chemic power; | ; 

And Midas now neglected ſtands, ; 
With es ears and dirty bands.” 5 b 
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Tir democrats and I have long been in the friend · 
ly habit of making preſents to each other; and, this he- 
ing a ſeaſon of the year when an interchange. of tivilities. 
of this kind is more particularly looked for, I ar juft. 
turning about me for a ſubjeft that might ſerve at ſome. 
aw mark of my attention, when the windication'of Mr. 
| Randolp 8 he PIE A Ay ts een —_— 
| HT 825 + 
If the abi Cos ra e. „ 
will allow, that this vindication is moſt eminently. calcula- | 
ted to furniſh me with the means of making them a grate- 


ful offering: and I was the more anxious to be prompt 


in the performance of this duty etiquette, as, from 
their preſent formidable ſituation, it was to be feared, 
that they might have the will as well as the power 10 
turn their vengeance e me, in caſe of the . 
, 

When we tale. a view of thete fairs fir a year paf, 
it is impgſſible not to percieve that they are wonderfully 
improved. They have had addreſs ſufficient to ftir up 
the mob to ri the greateſt part of i the en en 

FW | 
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4 . "as effigy ; hs have dared publickly and vilely 10 t ra- 
"duce the Preſident of the United States ; their own pre- 


Pennſylvania; the legiſlature of Virginia has declared 
in their favour; and afreſh importation of theives and 


able to drm from their neu and communicative bro- 
ther, Pero 4 ry 


T of this. country. n „„ 
Vo thit great luminary, 8 e 0a 11 


ackeptable, as its great object is to commemorate aftion 
ben un par grip Ming 
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: ident has been elected a member the legiſlature of 


traitors from Ireland are daily expected to arrive. 
Theſe are great and ſolid advantages, and when we 
dad to\thim the © precious. conſeſſions, which they 
may, by the belpof © ſome thouſands of dollars,“ 5e 


be ee ue en, and ſuoh a ane ad N hohe vill dle 
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{ A MONG the means employed by the anarchi- 
cal Aſſemblies of France, in the propagation of their 
deteſtable principles, that of corruption may be re- 
ce one of the moſt powerful, and, accordingly, 
it has ever ſhared a principal part of their attention. 
If we take a ſurvey of their confiſcations, proſerip- 
tions and aſſaſſinations, from the ſeizure of the pro- 
perty of the eceleſiaſtics, by the Conſtituent Aﬀem- 
bly, down to the horrid butcheries of Carrier, we 
ſhall find that this has often been a leading motive 
for perpetrating of thoſe deeds, which will blacken 
the French name as long as "honeſty and humanity 
ſhall be eſteemed amongſt men. It is, at leaſt, an 
object of which they have never loſt fight, and which 
they have ſpared nothing to accompliſh. They have 
ranſacked the coffers of the rich, ſtripped poverty of 
Its very rags, robbed the infant of its birth-right, 
wrenched the crutch from the hand of tottering old 
age, and, joining ſacrilege to burglary, have plun- 


dered even the altars of God, in order to poſſeſs 


themſelves of the means of corrupting degenerate 


foreigners. © © 


That their plans of ſeduction have been but too 


ſucceſsful they themſelves avow. Like the gang of 
bighwaymen in the ſubterraneous cave, each mounts 


+ 


» 4 


* 


in ſucceſsful baſeneſs and venality. 


| 8 received from many perſons of weight and authority 


who ſhould have inſinuated, that the ſecrets of their 
government, and their moſt important intereſts, 


To 
che he ene? wine in his turn, _ tells his tale of 
corruption. According to their own acknowledge. 
ments, they have expended millions upon millions 
in this commerce of conſciences, ſince they have 
called their country a republic; and, which is well 
worthy of remark, theſe immenſe ſums have all been 
f ded, with a trifſing exception, in the republi- 
can ſtates that have condeſcended to fraternize with 
them. The patriots of Geneva and Holland, of Ge- 
noa and Switzerland, have been bought with the 
treaſures extorted from the unhappy French. The 
two former ſtates are, in every political point of view, 
annihilated, and the two latter exiſt as a proof, that 
ſtates as well as individuals may ſometimes triumph 


The people of the United States of America had 
; not the mortification to ſee their country, included 
in the dark catalogue; and, though it was evident 
to every diſcerning man, chat ſome ſuch influence 
began to prevail, in different parts of the Union, 
ſoon after the arrival of Citizen Genet; though it 
was impoſſible to account for the foundation of the 
Democratic Clubs, and for the countenance they 


F particularly in the State of Pennſylvania, where 
the ſecretary of the ſtate was at the head of the Mo- 
ther Club ] upon any other principle; ; though peo · 
ple were daily ſeen acting in direct oppoſition to 
their apparent intereſts ; and though the partizans 
of France did not heſitate openly to declare their en- 
mity to the Preſident of the United States and to the 
government he had been choſen to adminiſter; not- 
withſtanding all theſe ſtriking and well-known facts, 
the great body of the people would have regarded 
any one as a ſlanderer of their national character, 


Wen the ices of that ſudden alt "A that GHG 
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where appearedamong the perſons devotedto the will 


of the French miniſter. - The people might have re- 


mained in this deluſive confidence, till their con- 
ſtitution had been ſubverted, and till they had been 


plunged into a calamitous foreign war, or driven to 
che dire neceſſity of ſhedding each other's blood, had 
it not been for the accidental interception of the 
letter, that has led to the Vindication on which 1 
have here undertaken to make a few obſervations. 
Before I enter on the Vindication itſelf, two cir- 


_ cumſtances preſent themſelves as ſubjects of prelimis 


nary obſervation : the time, and the manner, of its 
being introduced to the public. 


Mir. Randolph informs us, that he gave in his 


reſignation on the rgth of Auguſt, in conſequence 


of his having been interrogated on the contents 


of an intercepted letter of the French miniſter, Ci- 
tizen Fauchet; and we all know; that his Vindicas 
tion, if vindication it muſt be, did not appear till 
the 18th of December; a ſpace of exactly four 
months, wanting one day. When he had given in 
his reſignation, he did not remain at Philadelphia 


to court the inquiry that he talks ſo much of, but 5 


flew away to Rhode Iſland, in order to overtake Mr. 


Fauchet, by whoſe very letter he ſtood accuſed, and 


to obtain from him a certificate of his inzocence and 
morality. We ſhall ſee by and by how he was em- 
ployed during his ſtay at Rhode Iſland; at preſent 
we muſt follow him back to Philadelphia, where we 
find kim arrived on the 21ſt of September, thirty 
three days after his departure, and writing to the 
Preſident of the United States, to inform him, that 
he is preparing his Vindication with all imaginable 
diſpatch; and of this he had taken care to inform 

the public ſeveral days before. After this notifica- 
tion, it was impoſſible that the people ſhould; not 
hourly expect to ſee, in the public papers, an e Acida- 


tion of the whole affair. What then muit de their 


N 


K 8 TY | 
ee when, hes having ated with the | 


- , utmoſt impatience for three long weeks, they were 


given to underſtand, that the boaſting Vindicator 
could not cloſe his. laborious: performance, without 


| having acceſs 10 certain other papers of a confiden- 


tial nature! The requeſt for theſe papers, all eva-- 


five and malicious as it was, was at once granted by 
the Preſident. This pretended obſtacle being remo- 
ved, one would have imagined: that ſhame would 


have E him from framing further delays; 
but, alas! ſhame has but little N when honour 


has deſerted the breaſt. Meld 


Two months longer was ; the publication- put off 


and we now find it to contain no more original mat- 
ter than any man, accuſtomed to writing, would 


have prepared for the preſs in the ſpaceof ſix or ſeven 
days at moſt. That the Vindicator has not amuſed 
himſelf in poliſhing his ſtyle, every one will allow 

that reads him. Beſides, a man, whoſe reputation 
is ſuſpended, and who is conſcious of his i innocence, 


does not waſte his precious time in the pointing of 


a thought, or the rounding. of a Ae Tran 


= 10 no embelliſhment. 


The Vindicator's motives for this delay are not 


_ $Scalt to be divined. He wanted time to ſpread 


reports to the prejudice of the Preſident, and to 
prepare the minds of the people in his own favour: 


hence the idle tales of a Britiſh faction, and hence 


the pitiful pleadings of the Calm Obſerver. It was 
probable, too, that, by delaying the publication 
till after the meeting of congreſs, it might be brought 


dodut at a moment when ſome deciſion of that body, 


reſpecting the Treaty, might irritate the feelings of 
the people againſt the preſident's conduct; and, by 


directing their attention to that part of the Vindica- 


tion intended to criminate him, might turn the ſhaft 
of their cenſure from the Vindicator himſelf. Be- 
ſides, Mr. Randolph had not been ſo aſſiduous a ſtu- 
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dic of the temper af Y e (for the mult. 


-tude was all he could hope to deceive) to be igno- 


rant, that their minds, after being kept ſo long on 
the ſtretch; would begin to relax; and thatindiffer- 
ence would ſucceed to curioſity, In ſhort, inde- 
pendent of every other conſideration, to gain time, 


we may well ſupoſe, was with him a capital object. 
'To this he was led by the motive common to all 
men in his ſituation: every one endeavours-to put. 
off the evil hour; and he juſtly regarded the hour 


of the appearance of his Vindication, as that in 


which he would be ſwung off into eternal i ignominy. 3 


However, whether any or all of theſe motives 


were the real cauſe of the procraſtination, or not, 
is a matter of great indifference ; Idefy any one to 
account for it in a way compatible with his honour. 
He knew that he ſtood accuſed of a moſt heinous 

- offence againſt his country, and had he been con- 

- fident, nay had he hoped, that he was in poſſeſſion 
of the teſtimony of his S he never would 

| have witheld it ſo long 


Nor ſhall we find, that the manner of his "intro- 


; ducing his Vindication to the pub ſpeaks more in 
his favour. 


In his letter of e he ſays to- the Prefi- 


dent: I am ſatisfied, Sir, that you will acknow- 
edge one piece of juſtice on this occaſion, which 


is, that until an inquiry can be made, the ff 
* ſhall continue in ſecrecy under your injunctiou. But 


after his return from Rhode-Iſland, knowing that 
the Preſident could not lay an injunction for the 


* 


time paſt, and knowing alſo, that a copy of the 


_ dreadful diſpatch was in the hands of Mr. Bond, 
on whom the Preſident could lay no injunction at 
all, he ſuſpected the affair had got abroad, which 
was, indeed, the. caſe; it was then, and not be- 


fore, that, making a virtue of neceſlity, he inform- 
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2d 0 able by publiſhing a letter 10 kad Mitten 


10 the Preſident; that he would. ener Vindics- l 


S : ien of his: conduct. 


After this he ſuffered the. iter to reſt far Boe | 


A and then publiſhed an extract from another 


letter to the DF; andy dated the 8th of October, in 
ho jy ing word: 8 Lou un de ſeas ble, 2h 


SF %£ 


wy oa e, 2 hb e to bs nat — 
Al the ſame time I preſeribe to myſelf this condi- 
tion, not to mingle any thing which Ido not ſin- 

. cerely conceiye to belong to the ſubj ect.“. 
5 By this ſtroke our Vindicator imagined, Ft had 
5 e the Preſident to 'a dilemma, from which 
he would be unable to extricate himſelf. He thought 
that the Preſident's eircumſpect diſpoſition would 
lead him to refuſe the c mmunication of the paper 
demanded; and, in that caſe, he would have im- 
preſſed to the public mind an idea of its containing 
fomething, at once capable of acquitting himſell, 
and, of criminating the Preſident. And, ſhould 


the paper be granted, he boped that he fhould: be 
bie to make ſuch comments on it, as would, at 


e render the oe of the executive 8 as 
+3 bine. T7 Os 


The Preſident d did not balance x moment on the \ 


burke he ſhould take. It is not difficult, fays 
He 4 in the anſwer, to pereeive what your object 
are; but that you may have no cauſe to complain 


5 6 or the _ holding ae paper — 3 and 


e 1 1 
confidential), 4 ae you Gall think e in a 


e caſe- of ſo ſerious à nature, I have directed that : 


«you ſhould have the inſpection of my letter of the 


„ 224 of July, agreably to your requeſt: and you 
are at full liberty to publih, without reſerve, any 


« and every private and confidential letter I ever 


wrote you; nay more; every. word I ever uttered 


46 t, or in your: preſence, from whence you cats 
« derive any advantage in your juſtification,” ?“ 

Tam ſorry that the bounds,” within which I pro- 
poſe to confine myſelt, do not permit me to give the 
reader the whole of this noble letter; here, howe⸗ 
ver, is ſufficient to prove the generous deportment 


of the writer. Theſe extracts moſt eminently de- 
| pt the minds of the parties: one we hear the 


d, the undaunted language of conſcious integri- 
ty, and, in the hes,” thy faultering © accents of ; 

OY 
: Baffled in this rojo of recrimination, the Vin: 
dicator had recourſe to others, if poſſible, ſtill more 
unmanly.. A paragraph appeared in the public pa- 
pers, as extracted from a Carolina gazette, telling 
us a ſhocking tale about Mr. Randolph having been 


Ubtreared by the Preſident, who had been worked 


up. by a wicked Britiſh faction to accuſe him (from 
ſomething that had been diſcovered by an intercept- 
ed letter of Mr. Fauchet) of having his price, and 
that, in conſequence, poor Mr. Randolph had been 
facrificed,, merely becauſe he had adviſed the Preſi- 
dent not to ſign the treaty with Great Britain. This 
fimpleton of a ſtory concluded with ſome patriotic 
reflections on the formidableneſs of the Britiſh fac 
tion, and the great danger of "oro 8 to 
their will and pleaſure. 

After an infinity of other ſubrerfuges and precau- 


tons, the Vindicxtion itſelf comes forth; not in 


gs Taco * pe, like the n! Inni6cene n man from 19 
3 2 Fo 
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duct, while in the ſervice of the public, why is it 


| ; make them pay for i it? He every where boaſts of his 
pure republicaniſm, and fawningly courts the fa- 


- tween him and his patron, the Preſident. He pre- 
+ tends to have held hisoffice from them, though eve-/ 


: * 
12 f 
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his peaceſul dwelling; but like the thief from his 


hiding place, preceded by his ſkulking precurſors. 
ele numerous tricks and artifices have, however, 
all failed; the public has had the candour to pre- 


page nothing : the thunder has been reſerved for 
tte day of judgment. | 
\ ++ Should the Vindicator be able to find ke geld 
| ble to excuſe theſe preliminary manceuvres, how 

will he juſtify the ſale of his pretended Vindication ?' 


If it be not neceſſary to the juſtification of his con- 


publiſhed ?- and; if it be, how dares he attempt to 


vour of the people, by calling on them to judge be- 


one knows that he held it from the Preſident, at 


Fhoſe pleaſure he was removeable, and to wliom a- a 
lone he Was, in this caſe iccountable, But, allow ii 
him to hold his office from the people, it is to them p 

be owes an account of his Dor: therein, and p 

We Oat profes: SOUS OT BO Lt, Pe 
It has been dented, by him, or. by his printer ti 

„ (ir is of little conſequence which), that he is to de- of 
ive no-pecuniary ee from the ſale. But, W. 


F hat is this to the purchaſer? If he is obliged to pay va 
two ſhillings and nine pence three farthings for the 8 
Vindication, where is the differente to him, whe- | ap 
ther Mr. Randolph or Mr. Smith pockets the mo- to 

: ney. 6 Should it appear, at laſt, that the Vindicator 1 

is to ſhare in the profits of the Werk he will have me 


the honour of introducing an improvement into the ha 


„ vindicatihg : men have often been known to qu 
harter their reputations; but to derive profit froma I ga⸗ 


public ſale of the proofs of their having done ſo, is waz 


+" yet without an inſtance on the annals of corrup- dex 


tion. I will not, ä an to 18 9575 ide of t 


© ny 95 . 
this is a caſe: an reaſons 8 it . 


No; his grand object here, as every where elſe, was 
to narrow the circulation of the evidence againſt. 


him. He has ſo managed it as not only to make 


the public pay for what they had a right to demand 
information of without payment, but, by confining. 

the copy- right to his friend Smith, he has reſerved. 
to himſelf the power of limiting the number of co- 
pies; and, it is very probable, that the Vindication 
may be out of print in leſs than a month. Special 
care has been taken to place it at head of the book 


the inſtrument by which all others are forbidden 5 


to print it, and an extract from the act of congreſs, 
made for the encouragement of learning, by ſe- 
* curing the copies, &c.” This is a fair menace; 


as if he had ſaid: Here ir my vindication ; but if any. 


one dares to re-publiſh it, I will proſecute him according. 
fo law. — God of republicaniſm if there be ſuch 
_ deity, could it ever be imagined, that a lau made 
in a country that ſeems tb be the receptacle of all the 
patriots upon the faceof the earth, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of encouraging learning, and enlightening the 
people, would have been made a handle of to keep 
them in darkneſs and i ignorance, concerning crimes | 


of the moſt momentous nature, imputed to thoſe _ 


who F to. glory in being called public ſer- _ 
vants! | 

Had Mr. Randolph been ſincere in his defire to 
appeal to the people, he would have ,endeavaured 
to make that appeal as general as poſſible; and what 
I aſk, would have preſented itſelf to kim = 
moſt likely mean of effecting this? Would he not 
have ſent a copy of it to à printer of a gazette, re- 
queſting at the ſame time all the other printers of 
gazettes, in the United States, to republiſh ii? This 
was the method practiſed with reſpect to the Britiſh 


depredations, and all the other little ſpiteful ſtories 


of the e fort, and we e that i it has ever met 
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with the wiſhed-for ſucceſs. , Why was it not, then, 
adopted on the preſent occaſion? Mr. Randolph's 
friends "I (for, aſtoniſhing as it may ſeem, friends 


he has) that, by a newſpaper publication, it would 
have appeared in a mutilated, incomplete ſtate. To 
this 1 reply ; that, had he ſent his copy to his ga- 
zeteer, Mr. Btown, we ſhould have had every line 
of it in the Philadelphia Gazettte ai one time; or, 
at leaſt, we ſhould have had a right to expect it; 
for, the trial of Hardy, which my old friend Brown 
þ i eh about a year ago, to prove to us that the 
ritiſh government was juſt that minute going to 
- Pieces like an old crazy hulk, contained much more 
matter than the work of our Vindicator. It is very 
true, that Mr. Brown might not have imagined 
that his cuſtomers were ſo nearly intereſted in the 
pretious. cenfeſſiont of the ex- ſecretary of ſtate, as in 
the fate of a ſeditious cobler at London; more eſpe- 
cially as the former might not be thought extremely 
honourable to republicaniſm : yet, there gan be but 
little doubt but he would have complied ; for, as 
to the reputation of his paper it could be in no dan-' 


8 ger even from the inſertion of the vindication, af- 


ter the nonſenſe, the. falſhoods, the blaſphemies, 
and the bawdry of which it has too long been the 
vehicle. By only ſending it, then, to the preſs of 
this induſtrious, vulgar, and voluminous quid nunc, 
two or three thouſand copies of it would have been 
diſtributed through the dark lanes and allies . of 
Philadelphia in the ſpace of forty-eight hours: we 
ſhould have met with it in every direction, and in 
every ſhape that inanimate nature can aſſume; not 
a garret, nor a reeking {toye-hole, would have been 
without a copy, the windows of Paddy's filthy cab+ 
bin, and even the crannies of citizen Pompey's 
hovel, might have exhibited as clear and undenia- 
ble proofs of Mr. Randolph*s innocence. as the 


: 


French archives. 
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we”, Thie TOY WR been the way for ahe vindica- | 

tor to throw himſelf. on the ſovereign people in- 

deed. But, inſtead of this, what bas he done? 

He has barricaded himſelf in by an act of Congreſs, | 
and forbidden his ſovereigns to appropel him 
vithout money in es hands. Ye gods! is he 
ever to have bis price: is he ever to be purchaſed; 

And yet this is the man who pretends to be the 
friend of pure republicaniſm, and the advocate for 
| e. ſovereignty of the people! With: ut further | 

« enumeration,” ſays he, of reaſons for an ap- 
4 peal to the penple, to whom elſe ought I to ap- 
ane Om 8 ap: | 

4 peal ? If the ſtories which have been propagated 
de per is is their honour which has been wound- 1 | 
e ed. By the bye, I do not believe this laſt a.. | 
| 


ſertion, and I ſhould be glad to hear how he makes 
it out; how he has contrived to ſhift the diſhonour 
from himſelf to the people: but if it be ſo, why 
not appeal to them? Why hide his precious confeſſions 
from their ſight? Why attempt to keep them in 
the dark. by nav cd; he tax on their curioſity and 
| - inquiries? Civilians have long been divided as to 
the preciſe import of the word people ; this queſtion 
is now reſolved by the rules of arithmetic, and 
that to a fraction, as far at leaſt as relates to the 
United States: the people are, all thoſe who are 
able and willing to give Mr. Randolph, or his 
printer, two ſhillings and nine pence three farthings 
good and lawful money of Teen { 0 Refpub- 
2 lica {. O Mer, © 
Having diſmiſſed. Far W e which, 
: Fee but trifles, if compared with many others 
that we ſhall meet with, were too glaring to paſs 
7 unnoticed, -L now come to the Vindication itſelf. 
MI. Randolph begins by a © ſtatement of facts, 
5 anon this 1 ſhall imitate him; but as to the man- 
ner of doing this- we ſhall differ widely. He has 
| . 10 loſe us in a maze gk letter ne 
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| Ae ae extracts a ela; and N 
And memorials, and certificates; but, as it is not 
my intention to render what I have to ſay unin- 
telligible, not weary my readers patience with a 


* 


"round about ſtory, I ſhall endeavour to be as con- 


eise as poſſible; conſiſtent with perſpicuit .. 
On the ziſt of October, 1794; Citizen eden, 
"this then French miniſter at Philadelphia, diſpateh- 
ed a letter to a committee of the government in 
France, infortnin 8 them among other things; of 
the riſe and progrels of the inſurrection in the Weſt- 


ern counties of Pennſylvania. This letter was put 
on Board the Jean Bart, a French corvette, which 


failed directly afterwards for France, and; on her 
"paſſage, took an Engliſh merchant veſſel. When 
the corvette arrived in the Britiſh Channel, ſhe was 
brought to by a frigate of the enemy. As ſoon as 

the commander of the formet ſaw that it was im- 
poſſible to eſcape, he brought the diſpatches, and Ci- 
tizen Fauchet s letter among the reſt, upon the deck 


"and threw, them over board. But unfortunately | 


for Mr. Randolph, and ſome other patriots that we 
mall ſee mentioned by-and-by, there was à man on 


board who had the preſence of mind and the cou- 


rage to jump into the ſea and- fave them. The 
reader will not be aſtoniſhed at this heroic act; at 

this proof of unfeigned and unbouglit patriotiſm, 
when I tell him that the man was no fans-culotte 


- citizen, but a Britiſh Tar. It was indetd, no other 


than the captain of the Engliſh veſſel that the cor- 


- vette had taken on her paſlage; This good fellow 


* the diſpatches he had fo. galant preſerved, 
were taken up by the frigates's boat: the diſpatches 
Were, of courſe, ſent to the Britiſh government, by 
whom Citizen Fauchet's letter was, through Mr. 
Hammond, communicatedito the Prefident of che 

Vnited States. The Preſident ſhewed it to Mr. 


Fd dstphr Wehzing him to make ſuch explanations 


1 
# 


. 3) 


u mes aid Mr Runte Adee ben 


was in conſequence of what paſſed at this interview 
that he gave in the refignatign, of which he has 
ſince publiſhed a Vindication. | 

Although this extraordinary veiforinance-i is als 
Hed: * A Vindication ef Mr. Randolph's Refigna- 


gion, people naturally look upon it as an attempt 
to vindicate his conduct, previous to that reſigna- 
tion. Few perſons, I will take it upon me to ſay; 


thought an apology for quitting his poſt neceffary: 
Thoſe who had read his bungling correſpondencies, 
never imagined him to be the Atlas of the ſtate. 
It was not, then, his reſignation that excited public 


anxiety. or public curioſity; but a certain ſomething 
between him and Citizen Fauchet. The people 


had heard about corruption, about thouſands of 


dollars, and about the pretended patriots of Ame- 


rica having their prices; theſe were the points the 
people wanted to ſee cleared up. They could not 


conceive that expoſing to the whole world, and 


conſequently to the enemies of this country, theit 


_ Preſident's private letters of July, 1795, relative 


to thétreaty, could poſſibly tend to invalidate the 


charges of treaſon, contained in the French mini- 


ſter's letterę written in the month of October, 1794. 
But Mr. Randolph; it appears, faw the matter in 
another light. He has thought proper to attempt 


to balance the crime laid to his charge, againſt 


another ſuppoſed crime, which he imputes to the 
e is. concerning tlie ratification of the treaty. 


Hence it follows, that the Vindicator labours at 
two principal objects: to waſh away the ſtain on his 
own reputation, and to repreſent the Preſident of 
the United States as ratifying the | treaty under the 
influence of a Britiſh faction. That the latter of 


theſe can, as I have already obſerved, have no fort 
of Ro to the great and important point, to- 
3 mY | 
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wards which the public mind has been ſo long di- 
rected, it is very manifeſt ; nevertheleſs, ſince it has 


been forced upon us, it wool look like flinching 


from the inquiry to pals it over in ſilence, I ſhall 
therefore, alter having obſerved on that part of the 
Vindication which comprehends what ought to have 


been its only object, endeavour to place in as fair 


alight as poſſible the indirect us that is hp 


25 ainſt the Preſident. 


7 tom Citizen Fauchet's intercepted letter it wg 


pears, that Mr. Randolph did | betray to him the 
ſecrets of the American government, and make 


him overtures for, money, to be applied to ſome 


purpoſe r relative to the inſurrection in the Weſtern 
counties of Pennſylvania. 


The firſt of theſe is fully ſer 8 in the very firſt 


mb of the letter, which runs thus: The 
ee mealures which prudence preſcribes to me to take 


«with reſpect to my colleagues, have ſtill preſided 


in the digeſting of the diſpatches ſigned by them, 


. which treat of the inſurrection of the Weſtern 


e counties, and of the repreſſive means adopted by 


«© the government. 1 have allowed them to be 


© confined to the giving of a faithful, but naked 


< recital of events, the reflections therein contain- 


17 


ed ſcarcely exceed the concluſions eaſily deduci- 
ble from the character aſſumed by the public 
prints. I have reſerved myſelf to give you as far 


e as 1 am able, a key to the facts detailed in our 

& reports. When it comes in queſtion to explain 
< either by e or by certain data, the ſe- 
e cret views of a ft foreign W t it would be 
05 imprudent to run the ritk of indiſcretions, and to 
'< give oneſelf up to men, whoſe known gartialit for 


c that * in and fimilitude of paſſions and in- 


: tereſts with its chiefs, might lead to confidencies 
the iſſue of which are incalculable. Beſides 


e the. precious * ent of Mr. Randolph alone- | 


% 


K 


6 throw a ſatisfactory light on every thing that 
* comes to pals. Theſe I have not yet communi- 
© cated to my colleagues. The motives already 
* mentioned lead to this reſerve, and ſtill leſs per- 
mit me to open myſelt to them at the preſent 
« moment. I ſhall then endeavour, citizen, to 


“give you a clue to all the meaſures, of which 


* the common diſpatches give you an account, and 
<< to diſcover the true cauſes of the exploſion, which 
it is obſtinately reſolved to repreſs with great 
“ means although the ſtare of things has no long- 
© er any thing alarming.” Notwithſtanding the 
unequivocal expreſſions contained in this paragraph, 

the Vindicator has endeavoured at a ſatisfactory ex- 


planation of it; and ſo confident does he pretend 


to be of having ſucceeded, that he ſays : © I hefi- 
tate not to. pronounce, that he who feels a due 
% abhorrence of party manceuvres, will form a 
% concluſion honourable to myſelf.” Let us ee, 
then, how he has extricated himſelf ; what proof 


or what argument, he has produced to wipe away 


the ſtigma, and to warrant the confidence with 
Which he expreſſes himſelf of the people's forming 
a-concluſion to this honour. - _ 
The phraſe of the firſt paragraph of Citizen Fau- 
chet's letter, which more immediately attracts our 
attention, is, the precious confeſſions of Mr. Ran- 


% dolph.“ Theſe words the Vindicator has taken 


a deal of pains to explain away, and with his uſual 
ſucceſs. He begins by ſaying, that, * this obſer- 
< yation upon the precious confeſſions of Mr. Ran- 
<* dolph, involves the judicious management of the of- 


5M fce. It implies no deliberate impropriety, and 


* cannot be particularly anſwered, until particular 


« inſtances are cited.“ I ſee nothing here from 


which we are tö form a concluſion to his honour ; 


nor did he, it ſeems ; for he immediately throws 


Gn 


(90 ) 


the taſk on Citizen Fauchet's certi ificate. This extra 


. diplomatic inſtrument was obtained by the famous 
journey to Rhode Iſland, under what circumſtances 
we ſhall ſee by-and-by ; at preſent let us hear what 


Citizen Fauchet ſays in it. As to the commu- 


e nications which he [Mr. Randolph] has made to 
fo me at different times, they were only of opinions, 
5e the greater part, if not the whole of which I have 
F© heard circulated as opinions. —l will: obſerve here, 


76 that none of his converſations with me conclu- 


F* ded without his giving me the idea, that the Preſi- 
dent was a man of integrity, and a ſincere friend 


< to France. This explains in part A [well put in] i 


5 what I meant by the terms his precious confeſſions. 
When I ſpeak in the ſame paragraph in theſe 


“ words; © Beſides the precious confeſſions of Mr. 


fe Randolph alone caſt upon all which happens a 


F* ſatisfactory light, I have ſtill in view only the 


, explanations of which I have ſpoken above; and 


IJ muſt confeſs that very often I have ko. for 
** confe/ſrons, what he might have communicated to 
* me by virtue of a ſecret authority. And many 


e things which I had, at the firſt inſtant, conſidered 


as confe of ons, were the = fic? of public conver: | 


« ſation.” 
Without admitting, even for a 8 e 


the validity of the evidenee of this certificate, we 
may be permitted to admire its effrontery. Precious 


confeſſions are here explained to ſignify opinions, and 
opinions, too, that were the ſubject of public conver- 
Jatres : Oh! monſtrous! Oh! front of tenfold 
braſs! Were we to give credit to what Citizen Fau- 
chet has endeavoured to palm upon us in this cer- 
tificate, we muit conclude him to be either drunk 


or mad at the time of writing the paragraph which 


he thus explains, and the reſt of his letter by no 


means 2uthoriſes ſuch a concluſion. What idea 


do the words * canſeglions W to our minds: 
| + 


1 
1 
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What is a confeſſion? An acknowledgement vita 


ſome one is prevailed on to make. And in what 
ſenſe do we ever apply the epithet precious, but in 
that of valuable, rare, co/tly, or dear? Would any 
man, that knows the meaning of theſe words, ap- 
ply them to deſignate the common chat of a town, 
mere Pews-paper topics? We ſay, for inſtance, 


precious tones; but do we mean by theſe the 


rocks that we ſee cover the lands, or the flints and 
pebbles that we kick along the road? If ſome im- 
pudent quack were to tell us, that the pavement of 


Philadelphia is compoſed of precious tones, ſhould 


we not hurl them at his head; would we not Epi- 
date Hirn ; 

But, let us ſee in what ſenſe Citizen Faucher 
employs the ſame word precious, in another place, 
even in the very certificate where he endeavours to 
explain it to mean nothing.— After ſpeaking of the 
ſecret machinations of Mr. Hammond, the con- 


ſpirations of rhe Engliſh, and their deing at the 


bottom of the Weſtern inſurrection, he comes 
to the means that Mr. Randolph had propoſed to 


get at their ſecrets, and ſays: I was aſtoniſhed 
„that the government itſelf did not procure for 
« itſelf information ſo precious. Here, then, pre- 
cious ſignifies ſecret. This infos mation ſo precious was 
rare information; information not to be come at with- 


out à bribe. This phraſe fallen from the pen of 


Citizen Fauchet, while his invention was upon the 


rack to explain away another charge againſt the 


moral Mr. Randolph, fully proves in what ſenſe 

he had ever uſed the word precious. in 
However we ſhould be very far from den juſ- 

tice to theſe precious conſeſſions of Mr. Rondaiph” 


by conſidering them in their naked independent 


ſenſe. It is very rarely that the true meaning of any 
phraſe, or even of a complete ſentence is to be come 
at without taking in the context. That thele preci. 


| ( 22 i) 


our confeſſions were neither ſo trifling nor of ſo pub- 
- lick a nature, as the citizen-would make us believe, 
is clear from < tenor of the whole firſt paragraph 
above tranſcribed, which Mr. Randolph forgot te 
beg his friend to explain. After having mentioned 


the precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph, © theſe,” 


ſays he, have not yet communicated to my col- 
* leagues.” And why !—Becauſe, adds he, the 
& motives, already mentioned, lead to this reſerve, and 


6 ſtill leſs permit me 7o open myſelf to them at the 


<&. preſent moment.” How is this, then? Why was 
this cautious reſerve neceſſary, even towards his col- 

leagues of the legation, if there was nothing to com- 
municate but mere opinions, that were © the ſub. 
<« ject of public converſation ?*” What an over. and 
above cloſe man this muſt have been! Would to 
God Mr. Randolph had been as cloſe! But what 
were theſe ** motives already mentioned?“ We 
muſt conſult the paragraph again here. The Citi- 
zen, after ſtating that he allowed the diſpatches, 
ſigned by his colleagues, to be confined to a naked 


recital of events, ſcarcely exceeding what might be 


gathered from the newſ-papers, obſerves, . that he 
has reſerved to himſelf the taſk of giving a key to 
theſe joint reports, and adds: when it comes in 
« queſtion to explain the /ecret views of a foreign 
. government, it would be imprudent 10 give oneſelf 
* up to men, whoſe known partiality for that govern- 
ce ment, and ſimilitude of paſſions intereſts with 
« its chiefs, might lead to confidencies, the iſſue of 
c vhich is incalculable.“ Here we have the mo- 
tives that prevented Citizen Fauchet from commu- 


nicating the precious confeſſions to his colleagues. 


Ordinary information, hardly exceeding what was to 
be learnt from the gazettes, he- ſuffered them to 
participate; but as to the ſecret views of the govern- 
ment, and the precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph, 


he kept them in his own breaſt; becauſe his col- 
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leagues. were men who had known partiality for 


tbe government, and a ſimilitude of paſſions and 
* intereſts with its chiefs!'' This reafon for not 


truſting the colleagues of Citizen Fauchet is corro- 
borated by a ſentence of Mr. Randolph himſelf, 
who certainly forgot what he was about when he 
wrote it. Two perſons,” ſays he, © were in 


* commiſſion with Mr. Fauchet, and it was ſuſ- 
< pected, ſrom a quarter in which TI confided, that theſe 


« perſons were in a political intimacy with members 


© of our government, not friendly to me.” I am 
fure the reader will agree with me, that this was a rea- 


ſon, and a ſubſtantial one too, for not communicating 
to them the precious confeſſions of Mr. Randolph, 
if thoſe confeſſions went to expoſe the ſecret views of 
the government; but, if, on the contrary, they went 
no further than opinions,” that were ** the ſubjett. 
, public converſation, the precaution was per- 
fectly ridiculous. It was like the ſecret of the ideot, 
who, whiſpering a by-ftander, told him the ſun 
ſhined, but begged him to let it go no further. 

In ſhort all the parts of this account correſpond 
ſo exactly, that they only want to amount to a proof 


of innocence inſtead of guilt to render them a ſub- 


ject of pleaſing contemplation. Citizen Fauchet re- 
ceives certain precious confe/jions from Mr. Randolph, 
which he keeps from his collesgues, becauſe they 
have à partiality for the government, and becaule, 
from their intimacy with ſome of the members of 
it, they might make dangerous diſcoveries. The 
inevitable concluſion, then, is, that theſe precious 
confeſſions were not of opinions, that were the ſubject 
of public converſation, and that they were of a nature 
hoſtile to the government; and whether this be a 
* concluſion honourable” to Mr. Randolph, or 
not, I leave the reader to determine. | 

Citizen Fauchet, in that part of his certificate 
which I have above quoted, makes an indirect at- 
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tempt to eſtabliſh a belief, that Mr: Randolph, in 


his confeiſions, never uttered any thing to the pre- 
judice of the character of the Preſident of the Uni- 


ted States. This is his aim, when he ſays that 
et none of his converſations concluded without giv- 


ing the idea, that the Preſident was a man of in- 


” 
* 


t tegrity.”” But, we are to obſerve, that the cer- 


tiſicate was originally intended for the peruſal of the 


Preſident. Who could tell how far ſuch a declara- 


tion, if it ſhould be believed, might go towards 
making Mr. Randolph's peace? It has never yet ap- 


peared, that he was in earneſt about a public Vindi- 


cation, till after his return from Rhode-Iſland: that 
is, till he ſaw that it was abſolutely impoſſible to 
ſmother the affair. To have brought this declara- 
tion into the certificate with any other view than 


that of ſoſtening the Preſident,” would have been 
pure folly. The Preſident being a man of incor- 
ruptible integrity was ſurely, no precious confeſſion; 


on the contrary, I am miſtaken if it was not among 


the moſt-diſagreeable informatidn that Citizen Fau- 


chet ever received from his friend, the Secretary. 
If chis certificate had, then, been intended for the 


public, to what purpoſe was the declaration con- 
cerning the Preſident thruſted into it? Did the fra- 
mer, or rather framers, of it imagine; nay, could 


they poſſibly imagine, that Mr. Randolph would 
acquire favour with the people for having declared 
that the man he now attempts to blacken, the man 
he now repreſents as under the guidance of a Bri- 
tiſh faction, is a man of incorruptible integrity ? 
The Preſident's character ſtood in no need of the eu- 
logy of Mr. Randolph, or the certificate of a muſh: 
oon French minifler. The people of the United 
States knew General Waſhington to be a man of 
integrity, long before Citizen Fauchet was called 
from among a troop of itinerant play-actors, to 
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rut on the diplomatie ſtage of the new-fangled Re- | 


public.“ 


Ihe deſperate Vindicator makes one ſtruggle 


more. He endeavours to back the evidence of Ci- 
zen Fauchet's certificate with a proteſtation of his 
on, in which he denies ever having received a far- 


thing for the communication of ſtate- ſecrets; ſays 


that he never communicated any ſuch ſecrets; that 


he never uttered a ſyllable which violated the duties 


of office; all which, adds he, © I ert, and to 
the aſſertion, I am ready to ſuperadd the moſt ſo- 
* lemn ſanction.“ I ſhall not throw away my time 
In attempting to invalidate this Kind of teſtimony. 
There was a time when the /elemn ſanction, or even. 
bare afertion, of Mr. Randolph, might have been 
formidable; but that time 1s alas! no more. 
We now come to the overtures for money, to be 
applied to fome purpoſe relative to the inſurrection 
in the Weſtern counties of Pennſylvania. 
Citizen Fauchet, iti the 1 5th paragraph of the 
fatal letter, had been ſpeaking of the aſſembling 


of the inſurgents at Braddock's Field, and of the 


_ preparations of the Federal government to reduce 


them to order and obedience. Then, in the 16th 


paragraph, he comes to ſpeak of the conduct of 


certain perſons in power, at this momentous criſis. 


<< In the mean time,” ſays he, © although there 


e was a certainty of having an army, yet it was 


* neceſſary to aſſure themſelves of co- operators a- 


06 mong the men whoſe patriotic reputation might 


25 Whether the Citizen formerly paid his addreſſes to 
Thalia or Melpomene, I know not; whether he has wielded 


the dagger or worn the maſk on the grand theatre of the 
revolution (which has brought forth ſuch eminent talents 
in both walks), is alſo unknown to me; I ſhould, however, 
from his behaviour in this country, be led to e chat 
the maſk has ever been Bas favourite. 
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£.1nfluence their party, and whoſe lukewarmneſs 
or want of energy in the exiſting conjunctures 
might compromit the ſucceſs of the plans. 

all the governors: whoſe duty it was to appear at 
| the head of the requiſitions, the governor of Penn- 


Fvania alone enjoyed the name of republican; his 


* opinion of the Secretary of the Treaſury, and of 
his ſyſtems, was know to be unfavourable. The 
Fare of this State poſſeſſed great influence in 
the popular; ſociety of Philadelphia, which in its 


turn influenced thoſe of other States; of courſe 


he merited attention. It appears therefore that 


theſe men, with others unknown to me, all hay- 
ing without doubt Randolph at their head, were 


balancing to decide on their party. Two or three 
days before the proclamation was publiſhed, and 
of courſe before the cabinet had reſolved on its 
"meaſures, Mr. Randolph came to me with an air 


of great eagerneſs, and made me the overtures of 


* which I have given you an account in No. 6. 
« Thus, with ſome thouſands of dollars, the Repub- 
lic could have a2 40 en civil: war or on peace. 
Thus, the conſciences of the pretended patriots 
of America have already their prices! It is very 
true that the certainty of theſe concluſions, pain- 


ful to be drawn, will for everexiſt in our archiyes! 
What will be the old age of this gorarament, = 
it is thus early decrepid ?”” | 


From this paragraph we learn, that certain men 
of at weiht and influence were balancing as to the ſide 
they ſhould take at the time of the inſurrection; that 
two or three days before the iſſuing of the proclama- 
tion for the aſſembling of a military force to march a- 
gainſt the inſurgents, Mr. Randolph went to Citizen 


Fauchet, and made to him certain overtures; and that 
from the nature of theſe overtures, Cinizen Fauchet 


concluded, that, if he had had ſome thouſands of 
dollars at his diſpoſal, he could have decided on ci- 
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| ot war, or on * From this latter circumſtance, 
it is evident that the overtures were for money, to 
be applied 10 ſome: purpoſe ; relative to the infurrec- 
tion; and, therefore, our inquiries (if, indesd, in- 
quiries are at all neceſſary), are naturally confined 
to two queſtions : 20 was to receive this money f 7 0 
d for what purpoſe ? | 
The ſhorteſt way of dererndtlns: this Giſt of Wks 
eſtions, is, to reſort-to the fair and unequivocal 
eaning of the paragraph itſelf. Suppoſe the fol- 
lowing paſlage of it alone bad come to light: bee 
1 men, with others unknown to mie, all having 
ee without doubt Randolph at their head, cee 2 
“ Jancing to decide on their party. TO or thies . 
ee days: efore the proclamation was pub! tthed, Mr. | 
„Randolph came to me with an air of great eager- 
© neſs, and made to me the overtures f Whic 1 ; 
have given you an account in my No. 6. Thus 
f | with ſome thouſands of dollars, the Republic | 
5 could have determined on civil war Of on peace 
Suppoſe, I ſay, that of all the letter, this paſfage as 
/ lone Rad been found; What ſhould we have wanted 5 
ts | fo know further ?—Why, certainly, ch theſe nen 
y wee: This is what we ſhould have curſed our ſtars 
. | tot having kept from us.— Randolph, we ſhould - 
31 | havefaid; isat the head of them; but who® are = 
if theſe men? To whom do. theſe important words re- | 
i fer ?—Luckily, Citizen Fauchet's” letter leaves us NY 
n nothing to wiſh for on this head, theſe Words aw _-. 
ge relative to © rhe governor of Pennſßlonmia, the „ Se." 
at | *xretaryof this State*””, and other perfons' unknow n 
a- % o che Writer. N beſe men, Recording to Citizen Fay * 
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chet's letter, were with. Randolph at thei- head, 


balancing to decide on their party; and while they 


were thus balancing, Mr. Randolph, being the 


leader, went to Citizen Fauchet, and made him 
ſuch overtures as would have enabled him, had he 


+. had ſome thonſands of dollars, to decide on ci- 
vil war or on peace. e, cd 1:9: 
I I ſhall not amuſe myſelf with drawing concluſions 
; Here, as Lam fully perſuaded, that no one, who ſhall 
do me the honopr of reading thele ſheets, will find 
any difficulty in doing it for himſelf. It is, however 
neceſſary to notice what has been advanced with an 
intention of doing away the impreſſion, that this 
part of Citizen Fauchet's letter muſt inevitably leave 

on our minds, with reſpect to the perſons in whoſe 
behalf the money overtures were madlee. 
I) he reader has obſerved. that Citizen Fauchet 

mentions a diſpatch, which he calls his No. 6. and 
to which he refers his government for the particulars 


of Mr. Randolph's overtures. An extract from 


this No. 6. the Vindicator has obtained from Citi- 


zen Adet, the preſent French miniſter, which he 


has publiſhed in his Vindication, and which Ihere 


inſert. Scarce was the commotion known, When 


the Secretary of State came to my houſe. All 
his countenance was grief. He requeſted of me 


c a private converſation, It is all over, he faid to 


„ me. A civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
* country. Faur men, by their talents, their influence, 


and their energy, may ſave it. But, debtors of | 


6 Engliſh merchants, they will be deprived of their 
s liberty, if they take the ſmalleſt ſtep. Could you 
lend them inſtantaneouſly funds, ſufficient to 
_ '< ſhelter them from Engliſh proſecution ? This in- 
„ quiry aſtoniſbed me much. It was impoſſible for 
<£* me to a make a ſatis factory anſwer. You know m 
_  ©* evant of power, and my defect of pecuniary means. 


I ſhall draw myſelf off from the affair by ſome Þ| | 
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% common-place remarks, and by throwing myſelf 


4 on the pure and unalterable principles of the Re- 
„ public. - God of Heaven! what muſt be the fitu- 


ation of a man, who fpubliſhes ſuch a piece as this 
in order to weaken the evidence againſt him. 
Me ſhould certainly be at full liberty to reject 
the teſtimony contained in this extract; not on ac- 
count of the perſon who ſigns it (though his not 
being @ Chriſtian might, with ſome weak minded 
pombe a weighty objection), but on aceount of 
ts being but 4 part of the No. 6. referred to. I 
do not, however, 'wiſh to derive any advantage 
from this circumſtance: IT admit the validity of the 


teſtimony contained in the extract; and well I may; 


for, the greateſt enemy of Mr. Randolph, and of 


| thoſe who are involved with him, could wiſh for no 


au % 


zen Fauchet's letter. 3VCCͤ ˙ĩ q 
Ihe only circumſtance in which the extract from 
No. 6. appears to differ from the letter, is, that, 
in the extract, mention is made of four men, and, 
in the letter, of only bree. But, let it be obſerv- 
ed, that though only three perſons are named in the a 
letter, yet Citizen Fauchet adds to them, © others 
o ror 7 Co go 
Ihe next piece of exculpatory evidence produ- 


better confirmation of the roth paragraph of Citi- 


ced, is the certificate of Citizen Fauchet. But, be- 


fore we quote this paper again, it is neceſſary to ſee 
how Zit Was Sbtain e. Fer, 


_— 


* 


When Citizen Fauchet's letter was firſt ſhewn to 
Mr. Randolph, in the council-chamber, and he was 


aſked to explain it, he heſitated ; defired time to 


commit his remarks to writing; went to his office, 


locked up his own apartment there, and gave the 


key to the meſſenger; then went home, from 
whence he wrote to the Preſident, requeſting a co- 
py of the letter, and informing him that, if Citi- 
zen Fauchet had not quitted the continent, he would 
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bring him here, and let him avow this to my face 


ik he dares.—I appeal to the reader's breaſt, whe- 


ther there is any thing that a man, ſtrong in his in: 
tegrity, would have ſo ardently deſired, as to be 


confronted with his accuſer; or any thing he would 


have ſo obſtinately refuſed as to be the meſſenger to 


ſeek him/? Allowing, however, that a man, falſy 


A4accuſed of ſuch heinous crimes, had; in a paroxyſm 

el rage, quitted the Council chamber to purſue the 
aſſin of his reputation; would he not have int 
ly y-departed % Would he have cloſed his eyes 
till 3 up with him? Would any mortal means 
cf conveyance have been ſwift enough for his pur 
ſait i And, once arrived, would he not have ruſh+ 


ed into his preſence ? Would not the ſight of the 


| perſidious mi ſereant have almoſt driven him to mad - 
nefs ? Had he found him in the arms of his harlot, 


er grovelling at the altar of his pagan Gods, would 
he not have dragged him forth to chaſtifement-? 


The heart that ſwells with injured innocence, i is deaf 


to the voice of diſcretion, ell 
Ho different from all this was the Pew ad gentle 
and genteel deportment of the Vindicator! He ſtays 
very quietly, two days at Philadelphia, before his de- 


parture for Rhode- Iſland, and loiters away no leſs than 


ten days in performing a journey that the common 
Fa Ages in N When he Aires, Aa mm and 
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bas a t6te-a-tete with Citizen Fauchet, and ſo mild 


and ſo complaiſant is he, and ſo little malice does 


he bear on account of the wound given to his ho- 
nour, that he afterwards writes the Citizen a note, 


in which he er himſelf his humble ſervant. In 


conſequence of this 7#te-a-{%te, in which the Citizen 


and Secretary re-examined the fatal letter, and re- 
freſhed each other's memories a certificate was 


made out by the former; but not delivered into 
Mr. Randolph's s hands, for fear we ſhould believe 
that he had penned it as well as furniſhed the hints 
for it, till after his return to Philadelphia, when it 


Was ſent to him by Citizen Adet. This 78re-&-tete 


on the unfortunate letter reſembles the confultation 
of a couple of phyſicians over a patient gaſping in a 


_ deſperate diſeaſe: they at laſt prefcribe a remedy, 
and, phyſician like, leave it to be adminiſtered by 


their Apothecary. 


_T paſs by the cert; jfrates of a' ep Hal * a \ Filet, 
which were brought in as auxiliaries to that of Citi- 


zen Fauchet, and come to the queſtions that were 
tobe put, but which were not put, to Citizen Fau- 


chet, before Mr. Marchant, a judge of the diſtrict 
of Rhode-Ifland, and Mr. Malbone, a member of 
the Houle of Repreſentatives. This play at queſ- 
tion and anſwer muſt have been fine ſport for Meſſrs. 
Marchant and Malbpne, who would have had the 


dramatis penſonæ before their eyes; but, when con- 


mitted to paper, a peruſal of it would have been 
quite flat and inſipid to us, No queſtion, I am po- 


ſitive, would, on this occaſion, have drawn truth 


from the lips of Citizen Fauchet; except, perhaps, 


the queſtion formerly employed in the Inquiſition: 


for, as to oaths upon the Holy Evangeliſts, what 
power could they have had upon the conſcience of _ 
a man WIE creed . the Bible to be 2 . | 
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and who alternately adores, the goat; the hog, the 


dog, the cat, and the jack-aſs*? | 
After theſe remarks on the manner in which this 
. certificate, which we are called upon to give credit 
to, was procured, we may venture to quote it, 


without ruaning the riſk of being miſled by its pro- 


teſtations. Let us, then hear what it ſays with 
reſpect to the perſons in whoſe behalf the overtures 
for money were made. © About the month of Ju- 
«ly or Auguſt, in the laſt year, he Mr. Randolph) 
* came to ſee me [ Citizen Fauchet], at my houſe 
We had a private converſation of about twenty 


e minutes. His countenance beſpoke diſtreſs. He 


«+ ſaid to me that he was afraid a civil war would 


& ſoon ravage America. I enquired of him what 


e new information was procured. He ſaid that he 
cc began to believe that in fact the Engliſh were fo- 
c menting the inſurrection, and that he did not 
e doubt, that Mr. Hammond and his Congreſs 
ee would puſh ſome meaſures with reſpect to the in- 
“ ſurrection, with an intention of giving embarraſs- 
© ment to the United States. He demanded of me 


„ manceuvres, I could not by the means of ſome cor- 
« reſpondents procure ſome information of what 


ff the reader has never ſeen one of the Calendars of 


the enlightened and regenerated French, it may not be a- 
miſs to inform him here, that, in lieu of the Saints whom 


they placed in their Calendar formerly, and to whom they | 


addreſſed their prayers no longer than four years ago, the 
have now filled it with brutes, trees, and plants. Each 
day of the republican year is conſecrated to ſome one of 
theſe their animal and vegetable ſaints, and it is a circum- 
ſtance truly ſingular, that the day, on which Citizen Fau- 
chet was to be croſs-examined, is conſecrated to Hemp. 
There is ſomething like fatality in this.—Should any one 
wiſh to ſatisfy himſelſ ofthe fact, he has only to look in one 
of the Calendars, printed in France, for the month of 
Fendemaite, a copy of which I have now before me. 
I 


« if, as my Republic was itſelf intereſted in theſe 
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„ was paſſing. I anſwered him chat I believed C 
could. He replied upon this, that having formed 
* many connections by the means of flour contracts, 
4. three or four perſons, among the different con- 
* traders, might, by talent, energy, and ſome in- {2-72 | 
* fluence, procure the neeeſſary information i 
4. 2 America from a civil war, by 7 the 


and interfered in the troubles of the Welt. 5 
[KOs this, the certrficate ſays, % Mr. Randol ph 
85 ſtated a doubt as to the pecuniary affairs of theſe | I 


f contractors, and obſerved that thoſe whom Citizen 
Fauchet © might be able to employ, might perhaps be 

* debtors ef Engliſh merchants ; and that, ia that 

< cafe, might perhaps be expoſed 10 be hazraffed and 
* 8 97 and eee he aſked if the payment 

6e of the ſums, dus them by virtue of the exiſting 

contracts, would not be ſufficiently early to ren- 

—— der chem independent of Britih perſecution.” 4; 

S8! here are all © zheſe men 48 were Þglanci 

. < 10 decide on their party ; theſe, men, "who by 1992 | 

| © talents, influence, and ene g) might ſave the coun- , * 

e | try ;“ theſe men, 20% could have decided an cis 

fe war or on peace, are,” by this barefaced certificate, . 
r. | turned into induſtrious peaceable flour-merchants, q 
it | This explanation exceetls even the impudence of | 
J Lord Peter, who fwore that the words een, 

of makin abroom-fick. | 

a- | Tt would now be cory” to turn to Mr. Mad ; 
m dolph's own explanation of what . paſſed be ween 
& | him and Citizen Fanchet, on this. IONS An | 
* | account did not perfettly agree with the one hoy 

| given, with fuch trifling variation 12 phraſeology 
15 excepted as was requiſite to encourage the hell, 
zu- | tharboth were not the work of Face ame hand. 
— || 4oes, indeed, appear, that Mr. Randolph 793 
ne in good earneſt, that we ſhould, yield, an implicit 
2 ROY. to radio Fauchet has ws Jad, in his 


. 
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.<hriifieatss for, he ſeems to have been anxious a- 
- bout noching but confirming it with his own pro- 
feltations, without attempting to do away the charge 
' cortainedin the intercepted letter. Our inquiries, 

thus, tobe fobbed oft with an ex poſt· facto cer tificate, 

and the commeptaries thereon. _ How came Mr. 

Randolph to be of opinion that flour: merchants 

would, aboye all others, be the perſons to unravel 

the intrigues of Mr. Hammond; Hei is the firſt ſtateſ- 
man, 1 believe, that ever thought of employing men 
of this profeflion. to dive into the ſecrets of foreign 


= miniſters. . And why ſhould he ſuppoſe, that the 


flou 7-werchants of Citizen Fauchet were in the con- 
ERS ce.. of the Engliſh faction, and that rhe very 
Qs. N 33 8 he ſhould, chooſe from amongſt them, 
E febtors, and debtors, too, to . Britiſh mer- 
chants? Poor fellows ! he would have broken his 
heaſt, if they had been d harraſſed and arreſted,” 
conſequence of their zeal! ! It was ſomething ex- 


4  raordinary. allo, that he did not know the law of 
this country. better than to fear that they might be 


Kef tin priſon for debt. He will make but a poor 
ſolicitor in thecourts of Virginia, if he does not know 
how, to keep a fraudulent debtor out of jail; and it 
Is very. probable, that this little lip, of the- pen may 
Hurt him more, in the opinion of his preſent neigh- 
_ than his N ai dans, or nathan, his 
evertures for money. P 

Mx. Randolph pretends that, AY far from. et th 
made overtures fo orb himſelf and Co. he rejects with 
horror the idea of giving a pair of gloves even to 
theſe honeſt flour-men. Citizen Fauchet, it is true, 
did Agerdand Mr, Randolph as adviſing him, to ob- 


aim intelligence, by. aſſiſting with loans, thoſe who 
ad ontracted with him for flour; but now, cal- 
ng to mind all the circumſtances, he has an in- 

rimate convietion, that he was miſtaken i in the prepoli- | 


however, are not thus to be diverted... We are not 


* 
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n 
von of Mr. Randolph, who only aſked if theſe 8 
people could not be accommodated with the ſums 
& due them on their contracts!“ Hence then, they 

wiſh to infer, that all was fair and honeſt ;' _that no. 
ſuch thing as corruption was ever dreamt of. Ad- 
mit them this, for a moment, and then let them ac- 
count for the following expreſſions, which come im- 
mediately after the money overtures, mentioned in 
the diſpatch, No. 6. © This inquiry aftoniſbed me 
« much. It was impoſſible for me to make a /atisfac- 
« tory anſwer. You know my want of power, and 
my diſect of pecuniary means. IL ſhall draw myſelf 
& off from the affair by ſome common-place remarks, 
© and by throwing myſelf on the pure and unalte- 
e rable principles of the Republic.” - Now, Why 
pure? Why throw himſelf on the pure principles ot 
his Republic ? How could: the pure principles of his: 
Republic forbid Anm to yield to a propoſal that had 
nothing impure in it? And, why does he talk of his 
want of power and of pecuniary: means? Would it 
not be the height of ſtupidity for a man to talk this 


- way, if he was required to do nothing but to pay 


three or four flour- men * the ſums due hem on their, ; 


& contracts: 6 


Nor was ſuch a rrifling ——— "ORs kia 
to awaken in Citizen ,Fauchet theſe reflections 
Thus with ſome thouſands of dollars, the Repub-: 
& lic. could have decided on civil war or on peace! 
« Thus, the conſciencet of the pretended patriots: of 


© America have already their-prices / It is very 


ce true that the certainty of theſe concluſions, eg: 
& ful to be drawn, will for ever exiſt in our archives { 
e What will be the old age of the government, if it 


eit thus early decrepid {”— Would: any man, ex. 


cept a madman. or a tool, have made - theſe reflec- 
tions on a propoſal to pay certain merchants * ſums 


1 * due dep and ee when thoſe ſums were 


3 
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| do enable theth to ſerve their couttty, by explor ng 


4 


= the ſecret machinations of an hoftile power? Mr. 
KRandolph's propoſing to come at the ſeerets of the 
Tag lick migiſter by prevailing on Citizen Fauchet 
3 to pay the fums due to his contractors, would cer- | 
| tainly have excited a laugh in Fauchet: and, if he | 
had thought ſuch a ſilly propofition worth a men- 
tion in his diſpatches, he would naturally have ſaid | « 
what a loggerheaded fellow they have choſen for | « 
Secretary of State here | Would you imagine that c 
he has propoſed to me, to pay my flour-contrattors | < 
What I owe them, as a mean of inducing them to 
penetrate into the deſigns of the Engliſh govern- | «<: 
ment! The man muſt certainly be out of his wits, | «: 
or he never would be foolth enough to ſuppoſe, | << 
| © that theſe people, in gratitude for having received 
= - ng more than their due from me, would be induced 
co undettake a dangerous aud expenſive ſervice fo# | ty 
him. However, the poor man, though a little | »» 
crack-brained, is a good patriot, and has no other | fo 


= motive in all this than to ferve his country.— | th 
= Theſe would have been the remarks of Citizen Faw- | jtf 
FF  _ — 'chet, had the overtures been of the nature he now | thi 
F pretends they were. He would have had all the Ih 
reaſon in the world to accuſe the Secretary of folly, 
but none to accuſe him of guilt ; none to author- 


iſe thoſe bitter reflections on the ſaleableneſs of the 
conſciencet of the pretended patriots of America, or 
on the decrepitude of the government, 
This is not all. If the overtures for money were 
in behalf of Citizen Fauchet's flour- men; there re- 
mains a very important paſſage of his intercepted 
letter, which both he and the Vindicator have left 
unexplained. It is this. As /oon as it was de- 
„ cided that the French Republic purchaſed no men 
o do their duty there were to be ſeen individuals, | 
* about whoſe conduct the government could at 
5 leaſt form uneaſy conjeQures, giving themſelves 


— 


Co. 


„% up with a Pr IN o/ftentation to its views, and 
% every /econding its declarations. The Popular So- 
* ceties ſoon emitted reſolutions ſtamped with the 
© ſame ſpirit, and who, although they may have 


„been adviſed by love of order, might nevertheleſs 


, have omitted, or uttered them with leſs ſolemni- 
„ ty. Then were ſeen coming from the very men 


ce whom we had been accuſtomed to regard as having 2 
<6 friendſhip for the ſyſtem of the Treaſurer, hal- 


i rangues without end, in order to give a new di- 


& rection to the public mind. The militia, how- 


ever, manifeſt ſome repugnance, particularly in 


+ Pennfylyania ; at laſt by excur/rons or harrangues, 


5 incomplete requiſitions are obtained, How much 


more intereſting than the changeable men I have 


painted above, were thoſe plain citizens, &c. 
That Citizen Fauchet underſtood the money over- 
tures to be made on the part of theſe changeable 
men, is evident ; for the paſſage here tranſcribed 
follows immediately after the paragraph in which 
thoſe overtures are mentioned. And, the paflage 
itfelf is too unequivocal to be miſunderſteod. All 
this ſcandalous oftentation, he fays, theſe ſecond- 
hand declarations, and harrangues without end, 
in favour of the government, took place, among 
theſe changeable men, as ſoon as it was known (and 
not before) that the French Republic purchaſed no 
men to do their duty. Now, then, let Mr. Ran- 
dolph, or any one of theſe changeable men, twiſt this 


| paſſage till it applies to his flour merchants, if he 


can. What! did the flour-merchants give them 
ſelves up 10 the views of the government with 'a ſcan- 
dalous oftentation ? What harrangues did theſe poor 
devils eyer make, I wonder, to diſguiſe their paſt 


views, and give a new direction to the public mind? 
We all know that the Democratic Societies and the 
good Governor of Pennſylvania iſſued declarations 


auen that of the government; but Na flour- 


— 
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| Helene mever iſſued any, or, at leaſt, that 1 
know of. And yet the citizen tells us, that all theſe 

harrangues and declarations took place as ſoon as it 
was decided, that the French Republic purchaſed no 
men to do their duty. How, then, in the name 


of all that is vile and corrupt, could the money 


- overtures be made i in wean of three” or four Hour- 


were hants? 


But, 1 muſt not — theſe e go olf ſo. 


gh. Then, ” ſays Citizen Fauchet, “were ſeen coming 
e from the very men whom we had been accuſtomed 


4 to regard as having little friendſbip for the fyſtem 


4 of the Treaſurer, harrangues without end.” Who 


then, weretheperſons that Citizen Fauchet had been 
accuſtomed to regard as having little friendſhip for 
the ſyſtem of the Treaſurer ?“ Of all the govern- 


& ors,” ſays Citizen Fauchet, in the 16th paragraph, | 


already quoted, of all the governors whoſe duty i = 
« was to appear at the head of the requiſitions, the 


© governor of Pennſylvania alone enjoyed the name 


e of republican : Hit opinion of the Secretaryof theTrea- 


E 


< ſury and of his ſyſtems woas known to be unfavourable.” 


In another part of the letter, when ſpeaking about 


the behaviour of ſeveral of the general officers on 


the Weſtern expedition, he ſays : the governor” 


of Pennſylvania, of whom it never would have been 
& ſuſpected, lived intimately and publicly with 
% Hamilton.” As to the fact concerning the har- 
rangues without end, thoſe of my readers whoſe 


memories are not very faithful, have only to open 
the Philadelphia newſpapers for the months of Au- 
guſt and September, 1794.—Let the reader, parti- 


cularly if he be a Pennſylvanian, treaſure = all 
theſe things in his mind. | 
I have but one more obſervationto-add here, an 


/ that does not ariſe fromany thing ſaid in the Vindi- 


cation; but from a paragraph which appeared in 


Nr. Bache's * of the 22d pens nod, 


- * 4 
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A. J, Dallas, and which contained PE following 


words: The publication of Mr. Fauchet's inter- 


te cepted letter, renders any remark unneceſſary 
e on my part, or on the part of the governar, upon 


« the villainous inſinuations of the libeller{ meaning 
Mr. Wilcocks, who had ſaid that it was reported, 


that citizen Fauchet's letter charged the goyernor 


of Pennſylvania, Mr. Randolph, and Volerjus.'(by 
which name Mr. Dallas looks upon himſelf asdeſig- 
nated) of bribery and corruption] in relation tollie 


<5 contents of that letter; but wwe may expect to 
; « derive a perfect triumpb on the;gecafron, from the 


&« candour of thaſe, who have incautiouſſy circula- 
ce ted.1 . injurious conjectures; and ftom the mortiſi- 


« cation of . thoſe who have, Wale Iabricated 


60 iniquitous falſhoodsz. Gb 415: 

. It ſeems, that this A. F Datlaris: the felf Kan 
« Secretary ofthis State, and:that this governor. 18 
tlie ſame © governor of Pennſylvania, of whom ci- 
tizen Fauchet has made ſuch honourable: mention, 


and of whom we have been. talking all this time: 


for my part, I do not know the men, nor either of 
them; nor have I any ambition to know them; 
but, if- they can ſee any thing in Citizen FI 


_chets's intercepted letter, from which they <<: 


t pect to derive a-perfett triumph, I alte 
them on their penetration with all my heart. Should 


they triumph, their triumph will be perfec?, in- 
| deed; for, confcious I am, that it will be attended 
- with "this ſingular and happy circymttance, that it 
| will excite env in no e 1 2 ee 


; * Citizen F Packer wh: (Ahe * 5 75 ah & 
on I. ſuppoſe), has thought ptoper to- tome forward 


with a voluntary Vindication. He tells the public that, 
« another means of intimidating him into ſilence, has been 


« thecirculation of falſe and ſcandalous inſinuations egaiuſt 


« his integrity, of his having received French money, &. 
cc Jo all ſuch he thus poſitively and ITY” TM gives the lie, 


4 


Sz 
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As 1 n confident * no a a 


is neceflary with reſpect to the perſons who were to 


receive the product of Mr. Randolph's overtures, 
I thall new ſpeak to the ſecond dure; for what 

I were they to receive it? 

o& | believe, few people have read the 8 

| letter, without being fully convinced, that the me- 
ney, if obtained, was to be ſo employed as to ena- 

ble the receivers openly to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 

Weſtern inſurgents, and overturn the Federal go- 


vernment; or, atleaſt, counteraR its meaſures ſo 


far as to oblige thoſe at the head of it, to abandon 
it to the direction of thoſe corrupt and profligate 
: ow who withed to prevent any accomodation”s 

ag place with Great-Britain, and to plunge 
2 devoted country into a war on the fide of 
PFrancr. Phe paſſage of the letter, where the o- 
vertures are mentioned, authoriſes this coneluſion; 


and, when we come to examine the other para- 


graphs, together with the extract from the diſpatch, 
No. 6. and to compare the whole of Citizen Fau- 
cher 8 account with the well Known conduct We thoſe 


Fan and eu, EUR 94 Surgo ut Profie: : if yo 11 


for our good, do not, for mercy's fake, flath our eyes out. 


If you have not touched F rench money, if they have wrong- 
ed you out of your ſhare, why, it is an agreeable ſuxpriaeto 


us, and there is an end of the matter. But, let me tell 
that it was treating the good people of the United 


tates a little cavalierly to give them the lie direct thus, and 
ſeems to be very incompatible with your intereſts, uilleſs 


you had a ſufficieney of cultomers elſewhere. You are not, 
it is true, named in Citizen Fauchet's intercepted letter, and 


of this lucky circumſtance you were, I preſume, acquaitited 
before you gave the public the lie; but, as Profident pro. 
rem. of the Democratic Society of Pennſylvania, you eer- 
' fainly come in for a ſhare of his ſarcaſm on thoſe change- 
able men. No more en 198 maſter Sungo : for 
« the ä N . 'the'reſt of 
the proverb, „ ; | 


05 ” bo Y 


abe are PROS; deſignated, 4s the perſons in whole 


behalf the money overtures were tnade, the evidence 
| becomes irrefiſtible. 


To weaken this evidence hothing bas Been ab? 
e that does not, if poſſible, add to its force? 


by ſhowing to what more than miſerable ſhifts and 
ſubterfuges the Vindicator has been driven: Ne- 
vertheleſs, as we profeſs to make obſervations on 
the Vindication; all that it contains, however falſe 
and abſurd, claims ſome ſhare of vor attention? 
and, therefore; we muſt now take 4 view of what 
has been ſard concerning the application of the no 


ney to be obtained by the overtures of Mr. Ran? 


Adolph, beginning, a8 before, Wray the certificate of 
Citizen Faucher: 


After telling us that he had Hequently | bad Gti! 
cerfigians witlr Mr. Randoph” about the inſürrec- 


tion, and that he himſelf ſuſpected the Etigliſh of. | 


fomenting and ſupporting it, he ſays? © 1 commu⸗ 
c nicated my ſuſpicions t6 Mr. Randolph. I had 


already communicated" to him a Congreſ?, wick? | 

at this time was holden at New-York. I had 

„ communicated to him m fears, that this Con- 
s greſs would have for its 5 


| , ſome mancuvre 
* againſt the Republic of France, and to rendef 
12 unpopular ſome virtuous men, Who were af the 
„ head of affairs; to deſtroy the confidence, 
Which exiſted on one hand, between Genera 
4 Clintonſ late governor of New-York] and his fel 
e low citizens, and on the other, that which ante? 


Mr. Randolph to. the Preſident.” He then telly 


us the old ſtory about the flour-merchants. 


Now comes Mr. Randolph's turn Our di. 
« courle,” ſays he, turned pn the inſurrectior 


and upon the expected machinations of Mr. Ham- 

mond and others at New-York, againſt the freuch 

wh hs . ö apd When eln 
F 


— 
. 
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Brizih were fomenting the inſurrection, I was 


4 
5 
80 


* 


& ſtrongly inclined to believe, that Mr. Hammond's 


Hongreſe; would not forego the opportunity of 


< furniſhing, to the utmoſt of their abilities, em- 
4 ployment/to the United States, and. of detaching 
their attention and power from the European 


_ «© war. I own, therefore, that I was extremely de- 


bons of learning what was paſſing at New-York. 


e ſome acceſs to-Britiſh connections, were the beſ 
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e J certainly thought, that thoſe men, who were on 
* an intimate fobting with Mr. Fauchet, and had 


fitted for obtaining this intelligence“ And for 
this reaſon he retommended the flour- men“. Oh 


maſter Randolph! maſter Randolph Oh! Seb 8 
_ ©. Here; then, this worthy ſtateſman was endea- 
vouring to render a moſt important ſervice to his 
country. His only objett being to dive into the 


machinations, that the Engliſh miniſter and his 


_ Congreſs were hatching againſt the United States. 


2 gatteri ng to human nature, that it is a pity 
it ſhould be the moſt abominubbe falſhood that eve! 


fo 


* 88 


15 
* 


eg nobody ſincerely believed, that 
TE 1 7 * 13 28 — 5 ; 2 = . 5 Ee, 
give the reader ſome faint idea: of the volubiliry bf 
t 


f 


* 


* 


. - theſe gentlemen when they got together, it will be ſuffl- 


cient to tell him, that all this plan for coming at the ſecret 


N 


oe chinations'of the Engliſh ; that all the queſtions, and an- 


fers; and obſervations,” and determinations, took them 
up but juſt « ##werly minutes,” according to both their ac- 
 Eounts. They tell us this, becadſe; if they had Raid lon- 
ger cloſeted together, we might have ſuſpected ſome ſoul 
Play; but they ſhould have taken care, then, to render 


"their, recital of what /paſſed ſhort ; for I, for my part, can- 


4 


vot read what they fay paſſed between them, in double the 


. 
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the Engliſh had even the lighteſt correſpondence or 


g 


o 


is a' ſtronger proof of a deep-laid plot againſt the 
Federal government than the efforts of theſe men 
to give a falſe direction to the public mind. 
While they were making overtures to the French _ 
miniſter; while they were endeayouring to feed 
the inſurrection from that ſource, they threw out, 
in order to diſguiſe their views, infinuations that 
another nation was at the bottom of it. 
And, what was this 1 Congreſs of Mr. 


Hammond at New-York, that it ſhould ſo alarm 


our Vindicator, and make his friend Fauchet fear, 


that ſamething would be attempted by it to the pre- 


judice of Mr. Randolph and the © virtuous” father- 


in-law of Citizen Genet ? Who compoſed this Con- 


greſs? Why, Mr. Hammond was the Prefidenr, 
and his wife, a fick child; and a nurſe, were the 
members! A pretty Congreſs this to form machina- 
tions againſt the government of the country, and 
to ſtir upa rebellion in a quarter four or five hun- 


dred miles diftant ! This congrefs, too, was affem- 


| bled at New-York, or rather on Long: Iſland, where 
I do not believe that citizen Fauchet had three r 
four, nor even one, flour contracter; and, if fo, 


* 
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If: 8 85 hay came the wiſe Mr. Randolph to imagine that 


the contractors would have made a journey from 
NMirginia, where the greateſt part of them were, or e- 
yen from this city, to New-York, in order to dive 
into Mrs. Hammond's and her maid's ſecrets? The 
. __  Tellow muſt neceffarily have remained ſome time 
there to effect the object of their miſſion ; they muſt . 
have went ſkulking about incognito like other ſpies, 
and muſt of courſe, have run the riſk of kickings 
and Tib-roadings in abundance; and all this for 
what? why truly, for nothing!“ for it would have 
been for nothing, if they were to receive no more 
than What was que them on their contracts, and 
both gur certificate makers declare that they were 


Y > - 
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TY not to haye another farthing. 1 
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- If theoyertures had been for money to be em- 

ployed in the procuring of intelligence of what the 
Englich miniſter was about, is it not natural to ſup- 
; pole, that Citizen Fauchet would have mentioned 
this circumſtance in his very confidential letter ? 
Yet, we ſee, that he has not let fall a word about 


_- Tt, either in his letter or in his diſpatch, No. 6. 


Again, what would his refleQions on ſuch overtures 
bave been? He wquld probably have exclaimed: 
Thus, with ſome thouſands of dollars, the Republic could 
Have dived into all the machinations of the Engliſh ! In- 
ſtead of:“ Thus with ſome thouſands of dollars, 
. * the Republic could have decided on civil war or 
en peace! Thus the con/ciences of the pretended pa- 
triots of America have already their prices ”—And, 
let me repeat, what could induce him to talk, in his 
difſpatch, No. 6. of throwing himſelf on the pure 
__ principles of his Republic, if nothing was in con- 
templation but the unravelling of the treacherous 
On min nminime TT ITT, 

But, I do not reſt upon this negative evidence 
fo difprove all that the certificate makers have at- 
femptedtoimpoſe on us, on this ſubject. Citiz n Fau- 
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chet has let fall a ſentence in his intercepted lat- 
ter that proves, that he did not look upon the mo- 
ney overtures as being made with an intention of 
coming at the ſecrets of the Engliſn; that he nevenrn 
thought the Engliſh at all concerned in fomenting e 
the inſurrection; that he was well perſuaded: that 
the inſurgents never looked for ſupport from them; - 
and that he was fully convinced of the meanneſs 1 
and baſeneſs of all thoſe who attempted to propa- 
gate ſuch an opinion. But, ſays he in the 15th 
paragraph of the letter, But, in order 1% abtain 
e ſamething on the public opinion, jt was neceſſary to 
© magnify the danger, to disfigure the wiews of thoſe 
< people [inſurgents J, 10 attribute to them the deſign 
* of uniting themſelues with England,. This ſtep ſue- 
$6, ceeded, an army is raiſed, &c. &c.”* Here, 


a I cannot help, on this occaſion, giying an extract from 

the firſt part of the Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats, which 

was written ſoon after Citizen Fauchet's intercepted letter. 

#2 I I muſt be excuſed alſo, if I do not give full credit to what 

: © the Governor of Pennſylvania-afſerted on this ſubject, when 


, che was harranguing the militia officers to perſuade them 

S © to aſſemble their quotas, for the purpoſe of marching a- 

: « gainfſt the Weſtern Brethren.” « Liſten,” ſaid he, to 
1 ce the language of the In/urgents, and your ſpirit will rife 

i c with indignation. They not only aſſert that certain laws _ 
, „hall be repealed, let the ſenſe of the majority;be what 

54 ce | may, but they threaten us with the eſtabliſhment of an 

| « independent government, or a return to the allegiance o 

by ßJ.V»ihö? ; yt IE oe Ce ne 

, Moſt people thought this was a alt /bot ; but they for- 

is © got, that he ſaid, in the ſame harrangue, that, “from de- 
„ f fects in the militia ſyſtem, or ſome other unfortunate cauſe, 
1 ee the attemps to obtain the quota of militia by regular drafts | 
16 «had failed.” If whey had recollected, that, under ſuch 

: © circumſtances, the end of an harrangue was to ftir men's 
oe ce bloods,” and not to be very nice in the ſtatement of facts, 


© they would not have been ſurpriſed, that our Solomon (I 
t- « can have no intention to hint, that the wiſe Governor hass 


* 


i by the rattling of the plates, or 
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| then, Ks ts gives the lie to every waht 
that he has faid on the ſubject in his certificate, and 
to every word that Mr. Randolph has been aukward 
" wough to repeat after him. If he was ſo well in. 
formed that all theſe malicious tales about the inte- 
ference of the Engliſh, were invented and popaga- 
ted merely in order is obtain ſomething on the public 

by magnifying the danger and disjguring the 
= views of the inſurgents, all Which, it is clear, he 
learnt from the precious confeſſions of Mr. Ran- 
polph; > if he was ſo thoroughly convinced of all 


this, at the time of writing his letter, in October, 


1794, how comes he to recollect, in the month of 
Auguſt, 1795, that both he and Mr. Randolph did 


-* really ſulßeet, E that the Engliſh were foment- 


& ing the inſurrection? No; they never ſuſpect. 
"ed any ſuch thing, and they, and all others. who 
pretended to ſuſpect it, have only diſcovered to what 
. "pitiful tricks, what political quackery, hey were 
reduced. 


One cloſing obſervation on this Gen” If mo- 
ney had been wanted to obtain intelligence concern- 


ing the pretended Congreſs of Mr. Hammond; if 
this object was ſo near Mr. Randolph's heart as he 
 hypoeritically declares it was; whomought he to 
have applied to? Whom would he naturally have 


applied to for the neceſſary fums ? Whom bur the | 


ever had three Trad concubines at a time; 1 nee | 


- © cannot ſtand that, now a days) they would not, I ip be | 
been ſurpriſed that our Solomon a chooſe, S 
« Britain as a ſpur. 

Reader, when.you were NOR boy, 1 8 you never ©: 
on 8 correſpondence with the Picy and tarts; and, w/c: 

ome other accident, . 

were like to be caught at it, did you never raiſe a hue ai 
'© cry againſt the po dogs and cats ? Thoſe who look upon 

& Conduct of our E as ROO 1 forget their 047 
c little e | e 1 
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Prefident of the United States, under whoſe autho- 
rity alone he could have acted in ſo delicate a con- 
juncture? He would have laid before him his ſuſpi-, 
cions of the dreadful Congreſs, and propoſed 
to him the means the moſt likely of A | 


| fhachinations;. and, if money had been neceflary, 


it would, of courſe, have been granted. But, in- 
ſtead of this, away he runs to a foreign miniſter, 
and unboſoins himſelf to him, as if the 5 was of 
too much importance to be depoſited in the breaſt 
of the Preſident, or as if the French had more in- 
tereſt in quelling the inſurrection than the United 
States had. He appears to have looked upon Citii- 
zen Joſeph Fauchetas his Father Confeſſor, and for 
that reaſon it Was; 1 ſuppoſe, he reſerved for his ' 
Lear, like a pious and Faithful penitent, thoſe pre- 
__cigus ſecrets that he kept Hidden from all the 
world beſides. In the Council-chamber at Phila- 
delphia he was troubled with a locked jaw; but the 
inſtant he entered the confeſſional on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, to which the Citizen ſeems to have 
refired. on purpoſe,” the complaint was removed, 
nnd he faid mort in“ twenty minutes,” than he 
Will be able to unſay in twenty years. „„ 
Father Joephretir'd, as a hermit to d weill, 
His hermitage, crown'd with a cap tricolor , ö 
Brought a beggarly pilgrim his aid to implore. 
1 F irſt the holy-man promis d, and, for his profeſſion, 
The penitent made him moſt precious confeſhons., 
No tell me, dear ſon, faid the hermit, your needs: 
© . Give me, good Father Jeb, firing of gold beads.— 
A ftring of gold beads, ſays the hermit, Parbleu ! © 
- Your requeſt, my dear ſon, appears dev'lidh new, 
Ace told him, in ſhort, he was damnably poor; 
+», KieF'd him out of his den, and ſlam d to the door. 


* ®* Citizen Fauchet's Houſes, both in town and country, 
| Fre decorated with this ſymbol of orthodox ropublicam Rr. 


_ 


0 


* is a . pity we are sean quir: this de: 
11 theme, to return 40 the dry pt 
vertures of Mr. Randolph. 5585 

As it appears that he cannot perſuade us, that i 
the money was to be employed for the purpoſe of 
coming at the machinations of the Engliſh, let us 


now fee to what purpoſe it is much more likely it ; 


Was to have been applied. 


From the intercepted letter we 1 e the 


bY complying with the overtures would have enabled, 
the French Republic to decide, for this country, 
on civil war. on on peace; and, we are told; in the 


extract No. 6. which bas been intruded on us pur- 


2 to give a. favourable turn to this paſſage of 
etter, that the money, if obtained, would 
have 6: it in the power of four men to /ave the 
country. Mr. Randolph, in handling theſe two paſ- 
bf es, has gone rather beyond his- uſual degree of 

urance. 
0 Ne from the other, and tacked them together to 
File himſelf. This done, he boldly aſks 2 << What 
© were to be the functions of theſe men * And 
then comes out his triumphant anſwer f 5 To ſave 
© The country from, a civil war.” This is Lord Pe- 


ter again with his zotidem verbic. By running over 


the two papers, or either of them, this way; cul- 
ling a phraſe here and a phraſe there, he may make 


them ſay any thing he pleaſes; - and he may do. 
In. this 


te fame thing with any other writing, - 
manner he may make even the New Tear Gift ſay, 
that he is an upright, worthy, incorruptible man; 


and God knows how far that is from the ſentiments 
of the author. 


Is this phraſe, which he compoun- 
ded of ingredients taken from two different 
places, to be found in any part of Citizen Fauchet's 


dliſpatches? Has this tattling father Confeſſor any 


where ſaid, that the overtures * for money 7 
| Jaye the 5 * a Ov var ? 1 he laid * 


He has taken a phraſe from one and a 
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hing that will countenance ſuch an interference? 

No; his diſpatches, in every rational conſtruction 
they will bear, clearly lead to a contrary con- 
JJJ%%%0V%V( RTE TIT ea 
He could have decided on civil war or on peace 
If we are to underſtand by civil war, a /acce/iftw 


oppoſition to the Federal government, the whole of his 


letter, from one end to the other, proves that no- 
thing was ſo near his heart. He every where ex- 
claims againſt the ambitious views of the govern- 
ment, and defends vhe cauſe of the inſurgents. He 
ſpeaks of them as an oppreſſed people, and of the 
laws which they were armed to oppoſe, as harſh 
and unneceſſary. The anarchical aſſembly in the 


neighbourhood of Pittfburgh, thoſe outrageous 


villains who inſulted the officers of juſtice, plunder- 
ed the mail, drove peaceable and orderly people 
from their "dwellings, dragged others forth to in- 
dure every other cruelty ſhort of death, and who, 
in a word, were daily committing robbery and 


murder; this aſſembly of rufhans he calls, * the 
very pacific union of the counties in Braddock's 


&« Field ! a union which could not juſtify the raiſ- 
ing of ſo great a force as fifteen thouſand men. 
“ Beſides,” adds he, he principles uttered in the 
<« declarations of theſe people, rather announced 
ce ardent minds to be calmed than anarchifts to be ſub-: 


« dued.” When he comes to ſpeak of thoſe who 


wiſhed to enforce the exciſe law, he gives way 10 


the moſt bitter invectives, and almoſt curſes the of- 


ficers of govetnment, who counſelled the marching 
of the troops. But, at laſt, he is compelled to give 
an account of the triumph of the Federal army; 
and here we plainly pergeive, by the chagrin he ex- 


preſſes at that event, what he would have deſired. 


He laments that the government will acquire ſtabi- 
lity from it, for ene compleiè ſeion at leaſt,” the 


NVE“ 


EE Alſeredit it will throw on * the inſurgent principles 


C of the patriots,” and concludes with this, to him, 
melancholy reflection: Who knows what will 
& be the limits of this triumph? Perhaps advantage 
vill be taken by it to obtain ſome lawsfor /frength- 
* ening the government, and ſtill more precipitating 
0 propenſity, already viſible, that it Pk towards 
& ariſtocracy !”? 


Who, then, can be ſtupid bb to believe, | 


that if this man had had < ſome thouſands of dol- 


<« lars” to advance, he would have advanced them 


to aid the government, either directly or indirectly, 
againfl the inſurgents, and to ſave the country from 


a civil war ? And yet, this we muſt believe, before 
we believe, that Mr. Randolph, who was in all his 


ſecrets, would have Wade him overtures For that 
purpole. 
As to the words, in the diſpatch No. 6. bah 


are allowed to lignify, ſave the country, they muſt 
not be thus disjointed from what precedes them. 
The paſſage is this: Scarce was ibe commotion 


< known, when the Secretary of State came to my 


< houſe. All his countenance was grief. He re- 
_ © queſted of me a private converſation. It is all over, | 
<* ſaid he to me. A civil war is about to ravage 

* our unhappy country. Four men by their nw”; | 


< their influence, and their energy, may ſave it.“ 


Save it from what? Not from a civil war; it wks: 7 
it ſeems, too late to do that; for it was all over. A 


civil war was to take place, that was a ſettled 


point, though the commotion was ſcarcely known ; 


but four men, with the help of Citizen Fauchet's 
dollars, might ſave the country. That is, bring it 


out of that civil war, refined and regenerated, and 
unclogged with the Federal government, or, at leaſt, : ; 


With thoſe men who thwarted the views of Citizen 
Fauchet and his nation. . N 
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of all the expreſſions to be found in the Babylo- 
niſh vocabulary of the French Revolution, there is 
not one, the value of which is ſo preciſely fixed as 
that before us; 10 Nee the county. When their 
firſt Aſſembly, the fathers of all the miſeries of their 
country, violating the powers with which they were 
inveſted, reduced their king to an automaton, laid 


their crooked fingers on the property of ſixty or 


ſeventy thouſand innocent perſons, drove the faith- 
ful paſtors from their flocks, and replaced them by 
a herd of vile apoſtates, they had the impudence to 
declare, that they had '/aved their country! When 
their worthy ſucceſſors hurled this degraded mon- 
arch from his throne, and, after a ſeries of injuſ- 


tices, inſults and cruelties, as unmerited as unheard-. 


of, put an end to his ſufferings on a ſcaffold, they, 


too, had ſaved their country They have faved „ 
alas! again and again! Every ſignal act of their fol- 
ly and tyranny, every one of their maſſacres, has 
ended with a declaration of their having /aved their 
country. Even when they exchanged the Chriſ- 

tian Religion, the words of eternal life, for the 


impious and illiterate ſyſtems of a Paine and a Vol- 


ney; when they declared the God of Heaven to be 


an impoſtor, and forbade his worſhip on pain of 
death cn then they pretended they had /aved 
their'country /——lf Mr. Randolph meant to fave 
his country in this way, he is welcome, for me, to 


the excluſive poſſeſſion of the honour due to his zeal. 
He might ſurely venture to make overtures to Citi- 
zen Fauchet for operati ng a ſalvation of this kind, 


without the leaſt fear of a rebuff. But, ſtopping 


ſhort of French ſalvation, he might wiſh to ſave it | 


from the exciſe ; from the Treaſurer's plans of fi- 
nance; from a treaty with England; and, above 


all, from that 23 the government, Which 


Ns bad ag Ou, a e y to eriſtecracy.” 1 4875 
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fides, 1 2 man comes to aſkł for a "FO he muſt 
have ime excuſe; for, baſe as he may be, and loſt, 
to ſhame, and well as he may be convinced, that 
the perſon.whom he addreſſes, is as baſe as himſelf; 


yet, there is a ſomething about the human, form, 
though disfigured with, à tricolor cockade, which 
reminds the wretch, that he has a ſou. 

As a convincing proof that the overtures men- 


tioned by Citizen Fauchet ought to be ungerſtood,, 
as made to obtain, money for 1 . 0 in ſome; 
way or other, the inſurrection in the Welt, and that. 


the whole letter inevitably . conveys. this meaning, 
we need no other proof than that furniſhed by Mr. 
Randolph himſelf. It will certainly be ſuppoſed, 
that he, above all others, would read this, eflay on 


bribery and, corruption. with an anxious and ſcruti-. 
 nizing eye. We may fairly preſume, that he con- 
ned it over with more attention than ever ſchool- 
boy did his leſſon, or monk his breviary; and 


that, from the moment he was in his a 


weeds, he repeated the ſome-thouſand-dollar ſen- 
tence as often as a, devotee, catholic repeats her 
Ave. Maria. Yet, notwithſtanding all this; not- 
withſtanding the intereſt he bad in finding ſome o- 
ther meaning for it; notwithſtanding even his ta- 
lent at warping and twiſting and turning every thing 
that falls in his. way, we 1929 him, on the 19th 
reſident. thus; For 
“ here moſt ſolemnly deny, that any overture e- 
< yer. came from me, which was to produce money 
fo me [and not to flour-merchants ], or any others 
c for me; and that in any manner directly or indi- 
< realy, was a ſhilling ever received by me; nor 


of Auguſt, writing to the 


« was it ever contemplated by me, that one ſhilling 


* ſhould be applied by Mr. Fauchet to any purpoſe, 
cc relative tothe inſurrection. —He underſtood, then, 
the letter to mean, that money was to be received 

by him, and that it was to be applied to ſome ak 


N 


poſe relative: to the inſurrection. This was the 
charge that he at firſt thought the letter contained 
againſt him. And when did he begin to think o- 
therwiſe ? After he bad been to ſee” Citizen Fau- 
chet at Rhode Iſland, and not a moment before. 
It was after this edifying icte- d- tete with kis old Fa- 
ther Joſeph, that he began to recollect all about 


the flour-merchants and Mr. Hammond's Congrels ; 


and ſo, with his memory thus refreſhed, he comes 


back, and tells us in his Vindication. © Mr. Fau- 


&-chet's letter, indeed, made me ſuppoſe, that No. 


_ ©. 6, poffibly alluded to ſome actual or proffered laan 


or expenditure, for the nouriſhment of the inſur- 
erection: and, therefore, I thought it neceſſary to 
6“ deny, in my letter of the 19th of Auguſt, that 
one ſhilling was contemplated by me to be appli- 
c ed by Mr. Fauchet relative to the infurrection.”” 
Citizen Fauchet's memory, too, was, it ſeems, 
furbiſhed up by this tete-dtiète; for he tells us, in 
his certificate,” that, 7ow calling to mind all the 
<« circumſtances, to which the gue/#ions of Mr. Ran- 
ce dolph call my attention, I have an intimate con- 
ce viction that I was mi/taken in the propoſitions, which 
L /uppoſed to have been made to me.” —So, here. 


is a pretty ſtory for you: Mr. Randolph forgets a 
about the flour-merchants, till he talks to Citizen 


Fauchet, and Citizen Fauchet forgets all about 
them, till he talks to Mr. Randolph! Their me- 
mories, like a flint and ſteel, could bring forth no 
light but by friction with each other. If this do not 
prove a cloſe connection, I do not know what does. 
Even “ their minds,“ as the poet ſays, in wed- 
« Joekꝭs bands were join d.. ith 

There is another ſingularity: worth notice here. 
Citizen Fauchet's intercepted letter was written an 
the 3ſt of October, 1794; and, at that time (though. 


it. was juſt after the overtures were made), he did 


not recollect a word about the flour- men, nor a 


- 
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1 machinations of the Engliſh: but, on the 


_ 27th of September, 1795, that is to ſay, ten months 
and twenty-ſeven days afterwards, he has an intimate 
conviction of the whole matter; and tells as good a 
tough ſtory about it, as one can in conſcience ex- 
pect from a being that kneels down at the ſhrine of 
a Jack-Aſs. Mr. Randolph, alſo, recollected nothing 


about it on the 19th of Auguſt; but, in ſome thir- 


ty days after, it all came as pat into his head, as if 
it had but that moment happened. —Rhode-Ifland 
mult be like the cave of the Derviſe, where every 
one that entered ſaw, written in large characters, 
all the actions of his paſt life. If ſo, no wonder 
our Adventurers made ſuch haſte to quit . 

J cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without begging the 


reader once more to call to mind the ſarcaſms that 


Citizen Fauchet pours out on the changeable men, 
who ſeconded the views of the government with the 
moſt ſcandalous oſtentation, who uttered reſolu- 
tions and harrangues without end, and who made 
excurſions to collect troops, “as an as it was de- 


e cided that the French Republic purchaſed no men 


« to do their duty. Mr. Randolph lays hold of 
this word duty, too, as a drowning man would of a 
ſtraw, and to juſt as much purpoſe; for, if, by this 
word, Citizen Fauchet meant the rea duty of theſe 
harranguers, they were here in the performance of 
it. Their duty, their allegiance to the United 


States, required them to ſpeak forcible to the peo- 


ple, to ſecond the declarations of the general go- 
vernment, and, if ordered, to make excurſions to 
collect troops; and yet, he tells us, or rather he 
tells the French government, that they did all this, 
as ſoon as it was: decided that the French Repub- 
«lic purchaſed no men to do their duty.” Hence it 
is 4 clear caſe, that what he conceived to be their 
duty, and what he would have paid them to per- 


form, if he had had. money, was * the contrary 
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of all this; and exactly the contrary of this would 
have been, an oppoſition to the general govern- 
ment, it is probable defeat, and e ey deſtruc- 
ien 
After all, to fix the blackeſt guilt on the conſpi- 
rators, it is not neceſſary to prove what their pre- 
ciſe intentions were. It is ſufficient, that we have 
the cleareſt evidence, that, in confideration of ſome 
thouſands of dollars, they would have enabled a fo- 
reign nation to decide on civil war or on peace for 
this country- After having, then, ſatisfied our- 
ſelves with reſpect to who they are, this is the crime 
we have to lay to their charge. All their aſſevera- 
tions, all their windings and ſubterfuges are vain: 
they will never waſh away the ſtain, as long as words 
ſhall retain their meaning, and as long as virtue 
ſhall hold her ſeat in our hearts and reaſon in our 
minds. 
I have already treſpaſſed on the coder $ "tiene 
much longer than I intended, and, I fear, longer 
than he will excuſe; but, as [ have promiſed to take 
ſome notice of the Vindicator' s attempt at recrimi- 
nation, I muſt be as good as my word. | 
He has exerted his Jabyrinthian faculties to the 


utmoſt, in order to make it believed, that the Pre- 


ſident of the United States ratified the Treaty with 
Great Britain, under the influence of what he mo- 
deſtly terms, à Britiſh faction. With this object 
in view, he ſays, as addreſſing himſelf to the Prefi- 
dent: By my advice the United States would 
< have been maſters of all contingences at the end 


<« of the campaign. To my unutterable aſtoniſh- 


* ment, I ſoon diſcovered that vou were receding 
40 from your determination. You had been refleckt- 
ing upon your courſe from the 26th of June to the 
** 16th of July; on the latter day you decided on 
* it; acommunication was made to the Britiſh mi- 
* miſter in conformity with it; letters were addreſſed 


MM 
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C to our own miniſters in conformity to it; 3 they 
were inſpected by you, before you reſcinded your 
<« purpoſe ; no imperious circumſtances bad ariſen, 
„ Wnecept the ſtrength of the popular voice, which 

c would, according to ordinary calculation, corro- 

ON borate, not reverſe, your former reſolution 3 you 
ce afhgned no new reaſons for the new meaſures ; 
and you diſregarded the anſwer to Boſton, al- 

though it had committed you upon a ſpecial fact, 
ce namely, a determination not to ratify during the 
« exiſtence of the proviſion- order. While I was 
r ſearching for the cauſe of this ſingular. revolution; 
„ and could not but remember, that another opi- 
* nion, which was always weighty. with you, had 
% adviſed you not to exchange ratifications, until 
A the proviſion- order ſhould be aboliſhed, or the 
e American miniſter ſhould receive further in- 
<& ſtructions, if it were not aboliſhed; after duty, 
< had dictated to me an acquieſcence in your va- 


cc ried ſentimeuts, and I had prepared a memorial to 


% Mr. Hammond adapted to them; after you had 
<« ſigned the ratification on the 18th of Augult ; 


„ Mr. Fauchet's letter brought forth a ſolution of 


* the whole affair; thence it was that you were per- 
„ ſuaded to lay aſide all fear of a check from the 
& friends of France; thence it was that myſelf and 
& 7he French cauſe were inſtantaneouſly abandoned.” 

This appears to be the ſum of Mr. Randolph's | 
. ſtatement, the correctneſs of which is, at leaſt, ve- 
TY doubtful ; but, not to tire the reader. with a dil 
cuſſion of little importance as to the main point, 
and in which I might poſſibly err, I ſhall take it for 

anted, that all that he has ſaid and inſinuated 

ere is ftriatly true; and then his charge amounts 
to this: that the Preſident, even after the deciſion 
of the Senate with reſpect to the Treaty was known, 
| heſitated, from the 26th of June to the 13th of 
July, as to what courſe he ſhould purſue in regard 
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to the ien that, on the day laſt mention- 


ed, he came to'a cut not to ratify, until the 


order of His Britannic Majeſty, for ſeizing provi- 
ſions deftined from this country to France, ſhould 
be withdrawn; and that, notwithſtanding this re- 


ſolution, he did after warde ratify, leaving the or- 


der in force, and that he was induced to this change 


of conduct from the diſcovery made by Citizen 
Taucher s intercepted letter. 


Now, admitting all this to be ſo, it requires. A 
greater degree of penetration than Tam maſter of, 
to perceive how it proves the Preſident to have ra- 
tified the Treaty under the influence of a Britiſh 
faction, or any faction at all. 

It would ſeem, that the Vindicator i imagines, chat, 


when a man has once taken a reſolution, he can 
never change it, without incurring the cenſure of 


acting under ſome undue influence. How far ſuch 
à maxim is from being founded in truth the expe- 
rience of every day will prove. A voluntary reſo- 
lution muſt ever be ſuppoſed to be formed upon ex- 
ilting circumſtances ; and, of courſe, if any, thing 


_ ariſes that totally alters thoſe circumſtances, it would 


be mere obſtinacy to adhere to the reſolution. If, 
for inſtance, a man determines on giving up a part 


of his income to a friend, and the next day finds 


that friend plotting againſt his life, muſt he, not- 
withſtanding the diſcovery, put his determination 
in practice, or be ſubjected to the charge of acting 
under ſome undue influence ? "To maintain ſuch a 
poſition appears to have been reſerved for Mr. Ran- 
dolph alone. The true queſtion, theretore, is this: 
Was the diſcovery, made by Citizen Fauchet's in- 
tereepted letter, Weient to juſtify the Preſident's 
MW his reſolution, or not? 

The only objection that it is pretended the Preſi- 
gent ever F frag to 9 723 me Ghar + as e by the 


cu + 


: e was, the exiſtence of the nn King 


| of Great Britain for ſeizing proviſions deſtined 


rom this country to France ; becauſe, he was given 
to underſtand, that ratifying while this order re- 
mained in force, might look like acknowledging 
the legality of the ſeizure, and might embroil the 
United States: with the French Republic. That 
this was the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Randolph he now 
avows; and he even owns ; nay, boaſts, that he 
never would have given his advice in favour of the 
TatHoation at all, if he had not remembered, © that 
ee if the people were adverſe to the Treaty, it was the 
conſtitutional right of the Houſe of Repreſen- 
© tatives to reihe, upon original grounds, unfettered 
e by the Senate and Pre refs ident, to paſs the laws ne- 
e cefſary for its execution.” He has been tempted to 
make this avowal in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Oppoſition ; and the need they have of a man, 


able and willing to expoſe every ſecret of the 5 : 


cutive, may, perhaps, inſure him. a mom 
ſucceſs; but the avowal furniſhes, at the ſame time, 
an irreſiſtible proof. of his double dealing. We 


plainly perceive from this, as well as from all the 


documents he has brought forward, on the ſubject, 
that he was the great, i if 

delaying of the ratification. Firſt, he ſtarts De, 
tions ; then propoſes. conferences between himſelf 
and the Engliſh miniſter; then he drafts memori- 


als; in ſhort, he was taking his meaſures for un- 


doing all that had been done, or, as Mr. Pickering 


well termed it, for- * throwing the whole up in the | 


| cc wind. 5 

The fituation of the Preſident. was, at this ans: 
truely critical. On the one hand, he ſaw an inſtru- 
ment ready for his Ggnature, which completed the 
long-defired object, an amicable termination of all 
differences wich Great Britain; an object that twen- 
1 long years of war Oy: dif putation had not been 


not the only cauſe, o the 
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able to e on the other hand, . Was 
haunted with the feigned, but terrific ſorebodinge 


of an artful Secretary of State, who loſt no oppor- 
tunity of repreſenting the conſummation of the act 
as a juſt caufe of offence to France, the faithful 


ally of the United States and the favourite of the 


people. At this embarraſſing moment arrives the 
intercepted letter of Citizen Fauchet. The charm, 
that held him in ſuſpence, is at once diſſolved. Here 
he ſees that the hypocrite in whom he had confided, 


who firſt awakened doubts in his mind, who had 
been the cauſe of all the procraſtination, and who 
had hitherto withheld his hand; here he fees him 


at the head of a faction oppoſed to his government, 


unveiling all its moſt ſecret views to a foreign mi- 


niſter, and even making overtures for money, which, 


if acceded to, would have enabled that miniſter to 


decide on civil war or on peace for this country. 


Was it not natural to imagine, that he ſnould now 
ſee the advice of this © pretended patriot” as a lure 


to lead him into a ſnare, to render the Treaty abor- 


tive, and eventually plunge the United States into 


a war with Great Britain? And was it not, then, 


I aſk, as natural, that he ſhould turn from it with 
indignation and borter ? «< Hence it was,” ſays the 
Vindicator, “that my/elf and the Frepch cauſe were 


< inſtantaneouſly abandoned.“ And, upon my foul, 
I think it was high time. 


In this letter the Preſident faw 1155 what it was 


he had to expect from the ſriendſbif of the regenera- 
ted French. Here be finds a foreign miniſter writ- 
ing a letter that breathes, from the firſt ſyllable of 
it to the laſt, the moſt treacherous hoſtility to the 
Federal government. He finds him caballing with 


ſome of the leading men in the ſtate; reviling his 

adminiſtration ; repreſenting him as the head of an 

I ee of an open rebellion; re- 
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dreſſed to the rulers of a nation profeſſing the ſin- 
cereſt friendſhip for himſelf and the people of Ame- 
rica. Was it poſſible that he ſhould ſee any thing 


here to induce him to delay the ratification of an 


inſtrument, calculated to inſure peace and uninter- 
rupted proſperity to his country, merely for the 


lake of obtaining an advantage for that nation? 
Hence, ſays the Ex- Secretary, in his plaintive 
ſtyle, <* Hence it was that he was perſuaded to lay 


" "fide all fear of a check from the friends of France. 
And well he might; for, what more had he to fear 
from them ? Open war with ſuch people is as much 
preterable to their intrigues, as a CEA Fon is 
: preferable. to a poiſoned repaſt. 


The Vindicator, purſuing his plan for opening to 


himſelf a welcome from the adverſe (and might ſay 
perverſe) patty, inſiduouſſy brings forward the re- 


monſtrances againſt the Treaty as a reaſon that 


ought to have prevented its ratification. Few peo- 


ple, who conſider how theſe remonſtrances were 


obtained, ever looked upon them as a reaſon of any 
weight: but, whatever attention. they might merit 


before the diſcovery made by the intercepted letter, 


they merited none at all afterwards ; for, there was, 
and there is, all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that they originated from the ſame all. powerful cauſe 


2s did the ſuggeſtions, difficulties and delays of the 
Vindicator. He would fain perſuade us, indeed, 


that no money overtures ever paſſed between bim 
and Citizen Fauchet, after the little affair of the 
flour-merchants; but the method he takes of doing 


this is rather calculated to produce admiration at his 


effrontery than conviction of his repentance. Ad- 
drefling himſelf to the Preſident he ſays: © Do you 
believe, Sir, that if money was purſued by the 


Secretary of State, he would have been rebuffed 


— 


2 


gretting its want of ſucceſs, and that he had not * 5 
means of nouriſhing it. And all this he ſees ad- 


P 


\ i 
ee by an anſwer, which implied no refuſal ; and would 
ce not have renewed the propoſition ; which, how- 
& ever, Mr. Fauchet confeſſes, he never heard 


e qgain? I do not know what the Preſident might 
believe of the Secretary of State; but one would 


imagine that even ſuch a rebuff as the Vindicator 


met with would have prevented any man from re- 


turning to the charge; however, I ſhall not contra- 
dict him here, as he muſt underſtand theſe things 
better than I, or, perhaps, any other man living. 
I haſte to the declaration he quotes from Citizen 


Fauchet's diſpatch, No. 6. Ves, it is very true 


that the Citizen ſays in that diſpatch : I have ne- 
« yer ſince heard of propoſitions of this nature.“ 


But when was this diſpatch written? Before the 
| 21ſt of October, 1794, and, conſequently, before 


the intercepted letter; and Mr. Randolph has the 


conſcience to make this declaration apply to the 


month of November, 1795. This is another of 
thoſe little twiſts for which our Vindicator is ſo 
renowned. | EN 
I There was great plenty of time for the Citizen to 
receive a reinforcement from France, before the 


Treaty made its appearance on this fide of the Ocean; 


and the regret he expreſles at his want of pecuni- 


« ary means, when the firſt overtures were made 
to him, ſeems to be a tolerable good reaſon for pre- 
ſuming that he would ſtrain every nerve to be able 
to give a more ſatisfafory anſwer” another time, 


than that concerning the pure principles of his Re- 


ce public. I leave any one to guels at the low ebb to 
which he muſt be reduced, when he was obliged to 


throw himſelf on the purity of the French nation, 


for want of a little of the ready to purchaſe the 
&* conſciences of the pretended patriots of America, 
which were juſt going off as cheap as neck- beef, or 
damaged goods at vendue! What mult be the mor- 


 tification of this ſpeculator in conſciences, when he 


Co, had. not one "Pp alloy 1 to give thoſe 8 

nen, to prevent them from harranguing and iſſu- 

ing Arie to.“ ſecond the views of the govern- 

ment!“ Indeed, when the Citizen is u 17 87 this 
1 


ſubjelt he ſeems to be quite unmanned. His ſitua- 
fon was Uke that of a prodigal, who, after having 
ſquandered his laſt /oz on his bawds and paraſites, 
fees himſelf deſerted and deſpiſed by them.—** And 
the popular ſocieties too, ſays he, giving way to 
all the anguiſh of his ſoul, And the Popular So- 
s cieties too, emitted reſolutions ſtamped with the 
ec ſame ſpirit!” The poor Citizen's grief at this un- 
grateful defection of his darling Club, puts one in 
mind of the lamentation of King James, when he 
heard that his favourite daugliter had quitted his'pa- 
lace to join the invader. © God help me,“ faid he, 
I am deſerted by my very children! —This was 


not the caſe with Citizen Genet: his purſe was ever 
full, and he had ever a troop of Democrats at his 


: heels. He made his court like Jupiter of old, in a 
olden ſhower, and, like Jupiter, he ſucceeded. 
Then was the time for trade: then a patriot's con- 

ſcience was as good to him as a little eſtate ; he 


35 vas not then obliged to hawk it about from door to 


door, like ſtinking fiſh or rotten peaches, 
That Citizen Fauchet would preſs the neceſſit 
of a ſupply there can be no reaſon to doubt, at 5 
from any thing that he has ſaid to the contrary; 
| for, it was the. want of power and defect of pecu- 
4 niary means,” that prevented him from yielding 


to the overtures that were made him; and not his 


want of inclination to nouriſh the inſurrection i in 
the Weſt. I ſhall draw myſelf of,” ſays he, © by 
« ſome common-place remarks, and by throwing 
< myſelf on the > vw principles of the Republic. He 
ſays this with a 


he thought of that 3 But, we are not reduced 
wo Hin 1 of 


9 an pingen on any thing 
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augh, that very well indicates what 
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that he ſays o on this a We know whatthe pure 
principles of his Republic are. We have ſeen from a 
report, made in the Convention, that, at Genoa, _ 
theſe pure principles had made ſure of a party, W 
engaged to open the gates of the City to the French 
army, and that this plan, after having coſt fome 
millions, failed of ſucceſs. In Switzerland, the Con- 
vention declares they have ſpent more money in 
bribes, than would have maintained an army of a2 
hundred thouſand men in the field; but, print d“ 
argent point de Suiſſe, according to their own pro- 
5 1 Denmark they — ſuch immenſe , 
ſums in conſequence of their pure principles, to the 
wife of one, and the whore of another, and the 
laquay of another, and all this under the pretence 
of purchaſing corn, that the reporter declares, that 
thoſe who eat the bread made of the corn coming 
from that country, might be ſaid to ſwallow pure 
gol“. Conſciences were high there; and yet the 
expenditure in Denmark is eſtimated at no more 
than a thirtieth part of what was expended among 
the republics. It was at Geneva that the ſucceſs | 
of their pure principles was complete. Their 
miniſter at that place adhered to them fo rigid- 
ly, that, in the ſpace of a few months, that de- 
voted City became a little Paris. The conſtitu- 
tion was deſtroyed, the ſans-culottes let looſe 
c * Pets 7 en baniſhment and ene 


Might not this elhcudaſtatits give our hw eheickts . 


the idea of flour-merchants ? They knew that the thing 
had ſucceeded in Denmark, and though it was father incon- 
ſiſtent for ſuch a « true republican as Mr. Randolph to a- 
dopt the practices of monarchical countries, yet, in ſuch 
8 a deſperate caſe, the thing might pats, with a mental reſer- 
vation; and, at any rate, ſhould it be a fin againſt the 
«. pure Principles he profeſſed, as he was with his old Fa- 
|. bw Sn. it was . obtain a N 
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followed“ After . it is diverting to to hear Ci. 

| _tizen Fauchet © ſolemnly declare [in his certificate, 
mind that J, that the morals of his nation, and the 

' i candour of his government, ſeverely forbid the uſe 
| 0 of money in any circumſtances, which could not 
4 © be publicly avowed.” —Conſummate impudence! 
The morals of a nation that do not now ſo much as 
| know the meaning of the word! The morals of a 
nation that, one day in the year, have Hemp for 
5 their god! - And the candour of his government, 
doo A pretty ſort of candour, truely, to profeſs 
the tendereſt affection for the Preſident and Con. 
greſs, while they were preparing to blow them all 
up. While they were endeavouring to foſter a neſt 
of conſpirators, who would have ſent them all to 
the guillotine, like the magiſtrates of Geneva, or 
| Fang them . in _ ee of Nome a . 


Rep The 4 nde of Rl Lok at 1 Was ; fuck, 
flat when they appeared in its nei ney at Geo the patri- 
dots planted 3 trees on every conſpicuous part of the 
fortiſications. On each of theſe trees was the following 
| inſcription : % This tree: will defend aur ramparts better than 
«© ve can.” —Let the reader caſt his eye on this ſcene of 
baſeneſs : let him view this venal cowardly race, hoiſting 
| the colours of a nation of whoſe treacherous . deſigns they 
© were convinced; kiſſing the hand that held the ſcourge o- 
ver them. And, when he has contemplated this ſpectacle 
as long as contempt and indignation will permit him, then 
Tet him transfer that contempt and indignation to the cock- 
ade-men and civic-feaſters of America. 
| This is a proper place to remark, that Claims Genet was 
7 one of thoſe employed in accompliſhing the deſtruction: of | 
| Geneva. This circumſtance accounts, for the following 4 
ſentence of his letter of credence to the Congreſs: The 5 
: 66 << proofs of . zeal and patriotiſm which he has hitherto given, 72 
«perſuade us, that he will conduct himſelf in a man- t 
"4 « ner to render his perſon agreeable.” He rendered his perfor 7 
;  agrecable to'M:,...C:.:.;. and to the aig. e Ee 5 
ties, but ta ta nod>Jy elſe ee EEE 16 
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"defend b üs!“ 
When Citizen 8 eee the Convention 

that were ffered him” here, 
hen” t found at what a low rate er the conſciences | 


bag f the} 720 gc er of America ” were Lell. 


trad 16 Napp 3 
i d FAS 1185 j Air hee na ion e prevent 3 15 
Ca g. him to make a pürchaſe; and par- 
60 8 arty Fat the important moment; when the Tres. 

With Great Biba was to be ratified' or rejected. 
There was, indeed, one difficulty; and that was, 


e of the Convention was nearly as ein 


ty as Father Joſeph's burſe or the pouch of his men- 
"dicant p 115 1 . as to — beſides" their 
5 . 1155 Auch. they never would, as e 
have no guillotine in the country, "have, cen. con- 
vertible into food and raiment; ſo that, of courſe, 
the would have been as deſpicable and deſpiſed 
| le- paper, as the Aurora of Philadelphia, the 
Ar ur of New- York, or Chronicle of Boſton,” This 
1 however, formidable as it Was, at ppear- 
_ nothing in competition with the object in view. 
Wenne Dog ſuppoſe that their indefatigable, finan- 
ciets would make a laſt effort; would give t the na- 


tion another ſqueeze, to come at the means of de. 


Keating the Treaty. They have à greater variety of 
Tthpoſts than Mr. Hamilton or even Mr. Pitt: and 
ina preſſing occaſion like the one before us, they 
ad only to ſet the national razor at work for two 
or three days, upon the heads of t the Bankers "fa 
merchants, to collect the lum required: Or, If theſe 


ſhould be grown ſcarce, u drowning of four or five 
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: Pans trinkets · ſufficient to ſtir up fifty town-meet- 
- © ings, and to cauſe two thirds of the Federal Sena- 
tors to be roaſted in efigy. I would by no means 
inß nuate, that the citizens, in general, who were 
aſſembled on theſe occaſions, participated in any 
donation whatever, foreign or domeſtic, for Ties 


— 


never heard of any thing of the kind; except, in- 
daeed, at Philadelphia, where, after having hallow- 
eld like luſty fellows to © damn the Treaty,” the; 
e ee por 
der at a tavern belonging to Patriot alt. 5 Don 
%% % ¶ù“h ., ⁵½M ..]. 
lt appears from a relation of the tranſactions at Nantz, 
| that, in that cityonly, more than three thouſand women WErLe 
3 either drowned or 1555 in theſpace of a few months, mere- 
bor che foke of their rings, Kc. The murderers, 46 
ET often the caſe, quarrelled, when they came to divide the 
 * booty, publiſhed accufations againſt each other, and ſo the 
world has been infornied'of the « pure principles of the Re- 
FE public; che mort of the nation Y? 1 1 1 
1 The American ladies will do well to be upon their guard 


x vith reſpect to French baubles; for it is very probable 
3 | that their lovely perſons may bear about them ornaments, 
1 : torn from the bleeding ears and fingers of thoſe females, 
3 © "who were formerly beloved and reſpected like themſelves. 
3 This little gentleman,” whom! the French ladies call 
Y the Gargen fendu; is ſaid to delight in miſchicf like a Jack- 
# Daw. He has amaſſed a great. deal of money together, 
b _ - God knows how, which he appears determined to iN 
4 in doing this country all the harm in his power. He fully 
4 juſtifies the maxim of the naturaliſts, who tells us, that 

E 


dhe moſt impotent reptiles are ever the moſt malicious. W 
have, however, this conſolation : there will be none of his 
tet 
It ſeems to me rather inconſiſtent that this Pope Fot 
ſhould be admitted into 'a maſculine aſſembly like the Con- 


— 


. greſs of the United States; for, though Lam far from a 


proving of the indelicate ſerutiny of the Roman Conclave, | 


et, I muſt confeſs, that, where there are ſuch grounds fer 
"oh Aulpicion, I think a legiſlator ſhould be obliged to produce 
ſome proofs, before he be allowed to aſſiſt in making laws 
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tions, or *ſpans,” of this fort, ſeldom extend further 
than "the chairman; 6rators, and committee: men: 
the multitude, when their vociferations are finiſned, 
are generally ſuffered to retire to their cabins, their 
minds inflated With the ideas of tlieir (overlays) 


but their bellies as gatinit as thoſe of ' faſting wolves. 


Let any one loo at the conduct of the feaders in 
this oppoſition to the treaty, and believe, if he can, 

that they were not aftuated by ſome powerful mo- 
tive which they dared not openly to 'AVOW. They ._ - 
began to emit their anathemas againſt: it, long be- 
fore it was even laid before the Senate. Mr. Ran- 


dolph proteſts, that he never divulged its content: 


to any one. How he came to imagine this un-aſk- 


ed for declaration neceſſary in his Vindication,!: 1 
know not; but this 1 know, that alioſt every arti« 


dle of it was attacked in the Democratic papers, im 


 mediately after it wut received by. the Prefident, and 


that 1260 with ſuch a confidence of its being what 
it tras fi nes e to be, that it . pg ſome« 
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gage Plata e a A threedepy'd Roolzi: . $154 | 
3 the Miſſes of the Boarding- School, . 


In accents ſoft as any Eunuch ſong . 
Blithe Phyllis thought the ſpeech confounded long. * 
Two craving appetites her ſoul divide: ren 


19 2 28 long'd for dinner, and for Damon Gal "te N 32: 
Wich noſe up-turn'd,” ſhe èyes the ſpouting e FER 
Fach liſping period, but augments her rage. 5 

Oh ] god of dinners, ſays th impatient maid, 3 
And you, Oh l god of love, now lend — 

From this vile ſpouter ſet your vot' ry fra, 
Let her once mòre roaſt· duck and Damon ſee! 

But, if ſhe's doom'd, for ſome unknown nes, | 
Io hear a frothy babbler, void: of ſenſe, - N : 
pH Kor moat 2a man, Je gods! . eee 2 
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per . ther, and ſay, that I am well conving' 


| the eſtect of piety: as of. politics. AI 
And who has forgotten the diligence 7 the; Op- 
 Poſers, the moment the treaty was publiſhed? ?.. Did, 


. te their origin in a more 


19811 bes noh 8 2164-3 * 3 612 
ins: more. than-the proteltarion. of Nt Me. Rand do phy. 
tg perſuade me that. it was, not divu lged, 7 | its 
appearance from Mr. Bachę 's,prels::. Mig; 1 furr. 

that che, 
Letters of Franklin, which were the firſt pieces that! 
appeared on the ſubject, and to Which I more. parti- 
cularly allude here, were originally the work ot a 
Hrenc bmanꝰ. Father - Joſeph, believe me, did not, 
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bury himſelſ alive on the banks of. the 8 Shy, 


purely and fimply: to have leiſuxe to ſay his 1 ; 
and tell his beads. His retirement'was not ſo muc 
8 toÞ 


they give it time to cireulate? Did they let it come 


before the people as public acts in general do, and, 
| Teave them to form a fair and unprejudieed opinion 


on it? On thei contrary, was not every ſpring put 
in motion to prepoſſeſs them to fix in their minds 


. 2 hatred to the meaſure, that truth would not be a- 
| Land to Waren How can we. enn for; indivi- 


eie ye i. a 
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here intett an extract from Plain Eg %; page 89. 


c Before I proceed any further, it ĩs neceſſary to give you 
e brief hiſtory. of the Letters: of: Franklin... Whoever 


_ reads theſe letters, with- the ſmalleſt attention, muſt per- 
. ceive, that they are, originally, à French produfion. E- 


cc very one of them ends with an a dba to the paſſions of 
© the ſovereign people. Thele.. declamatory. parts, wag 
triking manner: tlian the teſt of 
et the performance... Here we ſee a cloſe and feryile jmita- 


;, 0G hay of the illiterate. new-fangled; jargon of the Erench 
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= Fe of] July Ah before Mr. Randolplysſeandalous affair 


was ever AY or dreamt of, in this country, and conſe- | 
' quently before I could ſuſpect chat the contents of che e 


* been dirulged by him, 
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can Ft ; poſhb beauty for. the. French flag being 
hoiſted at t 1 5 Me Une as a fignal of oppoſi- / 
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gh. ere Society} 8 "rs might 185 
Have diſcoxered, what a is neceſſary aye. 3 
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e 8 Hy mer,” to forget the, mee , 
the humble; the peaceful principles of his 5 a 5 
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4 5 01 theſe cartors were not intercepted 52 
9 roceedin; Lok the, öppoſerz were fuch,; 
| 7 Th) EX plaitied by | the intercepted letter, there 

0 Uh le or no doubt with reſpect to their 
real liens; 3: id no one, except 4 willing dupe, 
do 3 any longer hefitite to declare, with the Se- 
_ eretary of Wat. * <hat" the frog ple to” 1 the 
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ers it Bas 1 
that the. intereſts of 1 ing nion are not to be ſas 
crificed to het Vengeance or caprice, and ſhowed 
45 the Whole world, that we wil to live in friend 
"Thip with all nations, but that we are determined to 


5 1 be the ſlaves of: none.” Aud yet this act, Mr. Ran 


2 * 4 perſuade. us, Was the work of: a Bran 
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Tnuus has the Vindibator falle in an bis Abe pen. 
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indirect accuſation againſt the Preſident, it only 
ſerves to ſhow that one who, with unbluſhing front, 
can aſk a bribe, will never be aſhamed to publiſh 
his ingratitude and apoſtacy. 

I will not, like him, conclude by calling on the 


people to judge between him and the Preſi dent of 


the United States. Their reſpe& for the latter 
would not, I truſt, for a moment endure the com- 
petition ; for, in ſpite of all the deſperate efforts 
of a diſappointed faction, their confidence in Ge- 


neral WASHINGTON is, and will remain, unſhaken. 


His name will be handed down to their children's 
children, and ever accompanied with gratitude, - 
love, and admiration. It will be the ornament of 
the hiſtorian's page, while that of Randolph, ſhould 


it be ſo unfortunate as not to fink into oblivion, 


will be thrown into ſome dark corner, among the 
” and © pretended patriots of 
« America.” Ta e 
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